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; very much of Mr. Danlop'i opinion, — that ' life hu few 
ihiogE better, than lituog at the chimney-corDcr in a winter CTCDiDg, 
ifier 1 well-spent day, and leading an interesting romance or nofel.' 
la fact, of all the pleasures of the JmaginatioD those are by far the 
iDOTt captivating which arc excited \>y the representation of oar 
fellow-creatures struggling with great difficulties, and stimulated by 
high expectations or formidable alarms. And if the reader or 
(pectator have do personal interest in the subject, his emotions are 
W slightly, if at all, affected by his judgment concerning its 
authenticity. Co the contrary, the fictions of genius may be 
rendered far more engaging than the greater part of real history. 

But the invention of interesting narradvee is by no means an easy 
exercise; and we apprehend that tales entirely and professedly 
fictitious are exclusively the production of a civilized age ; and are 
never introduced into any nation till long after the genuine exploits 
of its own heroes have been sung by its barda (who are the first 
biatoriaoi}, for the entertainment and information of ruder times. 
These journalists may indeed be expected to exaggerate the truth ; 
and, on very slender evidence, or merely from the warmth of their 
inu^oation, to represent the powers of the invisible world as tnter- 
pOBDj tbeii' mighty influence in the Sihape most agreeable to the 
prevalent superstitions. But in relating events which passed within 
the memory of their hearers, these exaggerations would generally 
be kept within luch bounds as not to shock the credulity, and 
contec|uently be less graufying to the national curiosity, and even 
to the national vanity of their audience : and hence sagacious 

nt ate able to extract a probaUe narrative from the songi of 
. CMCemporary bards. 
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kn ■■ the firtt eapeenMoa ■&¥ the aeetrnko of his 
I ir^tt imL Ob «acb m occadoa it wooU aot be uuatonl for hi* 
■ bntre ccwipmioM, and «dl Icm for tT jy t nr ed parawtiol bardt, to 
lu(« exprnaed thcit adminikM bj tayii^ du! tbey befacld bim at if 
(buuDg whh ■ light frran beaveB in the hutic; that MuteTia was his 
(Head and proteaw ; that uoder hcf giddaace be dm only slew nuny 
of the Trojim cbicb, but cocnplctdj ranted and nude an incredible 
havock among (he throng of the kw aabie canbatants, who furiously 
isHiled him, led oo by the God of war in all his terrors; — in short, 
that Diomed was i match tor Man himKir. But the heroes of the 
Trojan expedition wete seen as *isioa* by Homer and hia cotem- 
ponrict : And, accoiding to the re[>re!cnraiian in the iifth book of 
the Iliad, Minerva adorns the warrior with a real star<)ike flame 
beaming from the crest of his helmet i she obtains Jupicer't permission 
to aMiit tht Greeks: rouses I>kMued's courage who had been com- 
pelled to retreat: with her owo divine hand, she pulls down the 
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1 propria persona, but who is soon u-ouoded by Diomrd 
in the imajl guts, vdarov ■« ■tviaira, and seat roaring as loud at 
nine or tea thouxand men to hi* father Jupitei on the top of Olympui. 
Thut the lurptisiog erents which were bci moderately hyperbohzcd 
11 the time, in the relalion of ihc cyewilncsies, and ascribed to tht 
Kcrei infiuencei of the supernatural powers, rather than to the 
agency of their daylight apparitions, are wonderMly changed in 
the repretentatioD, at ao great distance of lime. The real hero 
days his tens; the hero of the men-singera aod women -siogers slay* 
fail thousands and his tens of thousands : The real hero is large of 
bone aod strong of muscle ; the hero of the poet is a Hercules ; and 
if not a giant, he is much more — like Tom Thumb he is the 
conqueror of giants : Those superior Beings, with whom the popular 
iriigion or niperEtitioa has peopled heaven and earth and hell, mingle 
openly in the fray : they are seen and recognized as distinctly a< any 
others of the Dramatis Persons, and act and con»erse very sensibly, 
sometimes very foolishly, not only with each other, but writh their 
iDonal associates. These superior Beings themselves, indeed, frequently 
owe their supernatural character, and in some caaes. their Tcry existence, 
to exaggeration. The heroes in process of time become demi-gods ; 
and at last are invested with the full honours and emolnments of 
Deities acknowledged and eitablished by law ; 



I The unknown causes which actuate the material world, — the passion* 
which agitate the human breast, — and even icrcral of those shadow* 
of entity, the allegorical characters, have been diirinctly personified, 
and many of them admitted to seats of greater or lets dignity in the 
ucrcd college of Divinities. 

But in general tlie most enormous exaggeration would disfigure 
those cvenu which were the most ancient in the national tradicioos; 
— thoee events which bordered upon utter darkness and appeared to 
be coeval with ihe birth of Time. In a period of such dim antiquity, 
it appears that a certain Crown Prince of Crete, very enterprising and 
very unprincipled, rebelled successfully against his father, seemingly 
fdll more unprincipled than his son, and carried every thing before 
him. This worthy young gentlemaa, after being worshipped by the 
Creuns during his life, very much, we suppose, as other successful 
tynniU are worshippol, had the astonishing good fortone, in the 
'a few centuries after his death, to be acknowledged as the 
Gods and men throughout all Greece, and afterwards 
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: of the RonuD empire. The abortive 
1 in Theasaly was in due time repreientcd 
ai the eoterpriK of stupeodouB giaota, who heaped mountain upoo 
mountain to attack the Thunderer in hit Olympian Palace. And at 
nobody could tell aoy thing about the parents of these great men, 
it was concluded, with a degree of probability amounting to what id 
the language of philoeopher-s is with much propriety galled moral 
certainty, that they had ri»en out of the groutid like mushroom*. 
The events prior to his establishment on the throne, appear dimly in 
the back ground of the sacred mythology — involved in alt the awfiil 
olMCurity of mysteries, not to be profaned by the scrutiny of impioai 
mortals. We are told that there was a war in heavea of the Titant 
again«t Saturn the chief of th'e Gods, for not having devoured hie son 
Jafnter, For it would appear that this good king, in whose reign, 
according to the poets, all the world, except the royal family, were 
virtuous and happy, had cajoled hi« elder brother Prince Titan out of 
hit inheritance, under the express conditioQ of destroying, or, according 
to the more elegant mystical account, of eating his male children as 
soon as they were born. The chief of the gods was at lirst defeated 
and imprifloiied by the Titans, but was soon rescued and restored by 
Jupiter, the hopeful Crown Prince, who afterwards expelled hu 1 
father, and reigned in his stead. I 

In some such manner real events are represented by the bards of 
future generations ; with a strange fantastic jumUe of hyperbole and 
illegory, converted partly or entirely from a figurative to a literal 
meaning, the marvels of superstition, childish fancies, and the brilliant 
conceptions of poetical genius ; while during the whole time there is 
bat little invention of incident, and far less of any thing like that 
aitiiicial fabrication of a continued fiction, which critics like Bosni 
have ascribed to Homer so gratuitously, and indeed in such contradic- 
don to all that is known from experience concerning the progress of 
the human mind in any of the arts. 

Fictitious incidents would generally be at first introduced by a much 
easier method than invention into the narratives of the bards. The 
gentlemen of this ancient, itinerant corporaiioji would naturally, in the 
course of their peregrinations, become acquainted with many talei, 
both foreign and domestic, not generally known to the rest of their 
countrymen ; and would be tempted to steal the most striking of the 
incidents, whether true or false, and transfer them to the characiett 
in [heir own histories. Various instances of such pilfering are every 
day detected in the story-tellers of society, as well as in authors both 
ancient and modern ; and hence it sometimes happens that the same 
transaction appears in several dilTerem asBociations. Thus, i 
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at nude, in Tarioue book*, of the traaiaciioo so well knows to 
Tbe readert of pUyi and romances, — the conspiracy for ruiniog a lady** 
KputadoD by carrying her friends to a hiding-place from whence they 
Ctntld Epy the improper behaviour of a person who was dressed ao ai 

|tD Teiemble her. This clumsy contrivance seems to have been itoleo 
f Bandello from Ariosto, — and has been employed both by Shake- 
' and Spenser. And when anthors endowed with so fertile 

Uneotions condescend to borrow incidents so ill-contrived, (and 
ndeed they socnetimcs stoop to still poorer thefts), we cannot doubt 
that similar plagiarisms must have been frequent among the inferior 
practitioners in the trade of story-making. 

In fact, the piracy of incidents may be traced from the most 
remote antiquity down to modern times, in the histories both of 
lopematural agents and of mortal men. There are strong presump- 
tion* that the Grecian archives of Hercules, and of Jupiter himself, 
hair been enlarged by plunder both from Egypt and Asia. The 
Jewish visioDaries superadded to the truths of the sacred Scriptures 
many curious anecdotes relating to the celestial principalities, — which 
they learned from the authentic records of their Chaldean conquerors. 
The Romances of chivalry have been enriched by contributions from 
TariouE quarters ; from the songs of the Scalds, the bards of the 
Northern tribes that overran so many provinces of the Roman empire ; 
from the laie» of Aiatna, Persia, and other eastern nations ; and 
alto from the fables transmitted by the classics of Greece and Rome. 
Mr. Dtinlop very properly rejects any theory which would ascribe 
the beauties of romantic fiction to any one of these tources exclusively, 
isd we shall qaole his general account of the subject, as a fair specimen 
of hk style and sagacity. 

* From 3 view of the character of Arabian and Gothic fiction, it 
appear* that neither is exclusively entitled to the credit of having 
given bitth to the wonders of romance. The early framers of the 
tales of chivalry may be indebted to the northern bards for those 
wild and terrible images congenial to a frozen region, and owe to 
Arabian invention that magnificence and splendour, thote glowing 
deacripdons and luxuriant ornaments, suggested by the enchanting 
icnery of an eastern climate. 



' It cannot be denied, and indeed has been acknowledged by Mr. 
Warton, that the (ictioni of the Arabians and Scalds are totally 
Itferenu The fablea and superstition* of the Northern bard* are oif 
t darker ahade and more savage complexion than those of the 
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Arabians. There is something in t 
imaginatioo. The formidable objects 



fictions that chills the 
nature with which they 
; familiarized in their northern solitudeG, their precipicee and 
frozen mountains and gloomy forests, acted on their fancy, and gare 
a tincture of horror to their imagery. Spirits who send storms over 
the deep, who rejoice in the shriek of the drowning mariner, or 
difTuse irreeiatible pestilence ; spells which preserve from poison, 
blunt the weapons of an enenny, or call up the dead from their tomb* 
— these are the ornaments of northern poetry. The Arabian fictions 
are of a more splendid nature ; they are less terrible indeed, but 
possess more variety and magnificence; they lead us through de- 
lightful forests, and raise up palaces glittering with gold and diamonds. 

' It may also be obierved, that, allowing the early Scaldic odes to 
be genuine, we find in them no dragons, giants, magic rings, or 
enchanted caailea. These are only lo be met with in the compositioni 
of the bards who flourbhed after the native vein of Runic fabling had 
been enriched by the tales of the Arabians. But if we look in vain 
to the early Gothic poetry for many of those fables which adorn the 
works of the romancers, we shall easily find them in the ample field 
of oriental fiction. Thus the Asiatic romances and chemical works 
of the Arabians are full of enchantments similar to those described in 
the Spanish, and even in the French, talcs of chivalry. Magical 
rings were an important part of the eastern philosophy, and seem to 
have given rise to those which arc of so much service to the Italian 
poets. In the Eastern peris, we may trace the origin of the European 
tairies in their qualities, and perhaps in their name. The griffin or 
hippogriff of the Italian writers, seems to be the famous Simurgh of 
the Persians, which makes such a figure in the epic poems of Sadii 
and Ferdusii. 

'A great number of these romantic wonders were collected in the 
East by that idle and lying horde of pilgrims and palmers who visited 
the Holy Land through curiosity, restlessness, or devotion, and who, 
returning from so great a distance, imposed every fiction on a believing 
audience. They were subsequently introduced into Europe by the 
Fablers of France, who toolt up arms and followed their barons to 
the conquest of Jerusalem. At their return, they imported into 
Europe the wonders they had heard, and enriched romance with an 
infinite variety of Oriental fictions. 

' A fourth hypothesis has been suggested, which represents the I 
machinery and colouring of fiction, the stories of inchanted garden*) [ 
monsters, and winged steeds, which have been introduced i' 
romance, as derived from the classical and mythological authors ; 
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more bdulgeotly admitted by his ludience ; and indeed the leportt * 
of triTclIerR, who have always enjoyed a peculiar privilege, would 
provide the materials of fiction in greaier variety, and of a more 
wooderfu] kind, when the sccoe of the hero's adventures happened to 
be in distant and unknown regions, inhabited by other races of meOf 
enclosed by other mountains and other seas, subject to the influence 
of other skies, and governed by other gods and :inoiher order of 
Nature. — Tbc Odyssey is a curious example. — If we except the 
usual interposition of the usual deitien, the history of what passes in 
Ithaca and Greece seems to contain little which may not be more 
easily conceived to have actually happened, than lo have been invented 
by the poet. But when we accompany Ulysses to Italy, Sicily and 
Ogygia, countiies so little known in those early times to the inhabi- 
tants of Ionia or Greece, we find ourselves in another world. We 
meet with the enchantments of Circe, the mother of a large family of 
enchantresses ; and the Bongs of Sirens — whose fascinating progeny 
hat multiplied still more extensively both in vertie asd in pro«e. We 
meet with Giants who devoured human flesh, and ate manifestly near 
of kin to the raw-boned gentlemen against whom not only the knights- 
errant of after-times, but also our dearly beloved schoolfellow Jack 
the Giant-kilier exerted his prowess and sagacity — though we have 
■omr pleasure in remarking that the more modern giants arc of a finer 
breed, and farther removed from the savage stale, as they look through 
two eyes instead of one, and live in castles instead of caves. What 
it more wonderful, we meet with the road to hell ; not indeed the 
broad way through the wide gate, so well known and so much frc- 
i]uented by men ofall ranks in every age of the world; but the 
secret path which it requires mystic rites to open, and hy which 3 
hero, a saint, or a poet, with a proper guide and good interest at 
court, may not only descend with alt his flesh and blood about him to 
gratify bis curiosity, but also return safe and sound, to entertaia hi( 
friends above ground with the sights lie saw below. 

It appears, then, in what manner the bards, prompted by p.itriotiBm, 
and the desire of exciting the wonder of their auditors, might be 
enabled, without any great trouble of invention, to adorn with fiction 
the soDgB which recorded the exploits of their own countrymen ; and 
their freedom in this respect would be the greater, according to the 
distance of time or place- But all restraint would he removed, when 
the hero of the tale was a foreigner. The historical truth would to 
this case be indilfetent to the audience, and the narrative would be 
more acceptable, according as it was more extraordinary, affecting, 
and miraculous. Now it is obvious, that as the bards were indebted 
to their powers of amusing company for their estimation in society, 
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nd erec for tbcir Lrciihood, ihey would be jMDinpted, bv (loiiy and 
istemt. 3£ well u bj their gCDini and tubic*, to proridc 3ii ample 
MOtr aiid rariety ol' ulc« ; and not to confine thcmtcUct to uaniactioas 
where they most hare been fettered by the naciooal records or iradi- 
tiOM, fau to adopt ilto thoK other lubjecti, where they could employ 
vidioat cootraul all the materiali which weie furoiahed by their 
tXfeneacx, memory or fancy. It is obvious, too, that recoune to 
fefi^n SDbje<:ts would become the inorc frequent, according ac the 
nUkn Klrviced in knowledge aod retinenient, and ceased to depettd 
oa their poets for the preieriatian of their history. And when the 
ptofeiHODC of the pocti and historians were completely lepaiated, tbe 
former wooM be fully and for ever invested with the pririlegc of 
ficdon, the quuJfiitt auJauii potctlai, in all their nartaiiiet, whether of 
foreign or domestic traa&actioni — lubject otdy to the remonstrances 
of the critics, not for telling lies, but for telling ill-contrired or 
nmntcrestiDg lies. 

We bare dwelt the longer on the origin of ficlilioui nartatire, not 
otdy because the eubjeci has been strangely miitepresented by the 
crida, but also because it is entirely oterlooked in our author's 
history. And this oversight Bcems to have produced another very 
material defect, the limitation of his plan to lictions in (mu. 

The earliest fictions are obviously entitled to the greatest 
00 account of tbe information which may be extracted from them 
with regard to the history, manners, and opinions ol the n 
age to which they belong. They are a.\to connected with many of 
tbe succeeding fictions ; so that, by a mutual comjiatiiOD, they are all 
rendered more intelligible and agreeable, more valuable both to the 
antiquary, the philosopher, and the innocents who read for i 
ment. But all tbe early fictions are composed in verse ; and after 
Action became less connected with history, many of the 6ne 
ipecimeDs of poetry are also the finest specimens of fict' ' 
In fact, if we except a very few Italian tales, and some of the first- 
rate French and English novels, by far the best fictitious narratives in 
existence are poems. And a history of Mathematics which should 
exclude Archimedes and Newton, would not be more extraordinary, 
than a history of Fiction which excludes Homer, Hesiod, Virgil, 
Lucan, Ariosto, Tasso, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Scoti, Campbell 
utd Byron. 

The reason alleged for this exclusion appears to us, we will confess, 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

'The history of Fiction,' tayi our author in hia Introduction, 
' becomei in a consideraUe degree iniereating to the philosopher, and 
occQjnes an important place in the history of the progress of society. 
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delineation of their prevalent modes of thinking, a picture of their 
feeliiigs and tastes and habits. In this re»pecl prose liccion appears 
to possess advantages considerably superior either to history or poetry. 
In history there is loo little indlTiduality ; in poetry too much effon, 
to peniiii the [wet and historian to pourtray the manners living 
they me. History treats of man, as it were, in the mass; and 
individuals whom it paints, are regarded merely or principally i 
public light, without taking into consideration their private feelings^ I 
tastes, or habits. Poetry is in general capable of too little detail, 
while its paintings at the same time are usually too much forced a 
exaggerated. But in Fiction we can discriminate without impropriety, j 
o detail without meanness. Hence !l has been remarked, 1 



age that we can discover the | 
Tianners of the period.' 
it is plain that the author means proK I 
general. But we hope he will consider | 
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from the History j 
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modes of living, dress ai 
In the two last sentei 
fictions, and not fictions 
this matter a little mo 
grant all that he has : 
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of Fiction. But we apprehend that verse is by no means incom- 
patible with accurate and minute description ; for which wc nujr I 
appeal to the finest poems that have ever yet been published, at j 
well as to the roder lays of the bards in the North and West of j 
Europe, which are of such importance both in the history of Fiction, [ 
and in the history of Society- Of the manners and charactert of I 
the Greek in the heroic agee, we find a distinct and even minnt 
account in the poems of Homer : but it would not be adviseable to 
form our ideas of the Greek Shepherds and Shepherdesses in any 
age, from a certain prose romance to which our Author has con- 
descended to afford a conspicuous place in his history — Longui's 
pastoral tale of Daphnis and Chloe. We doubt much if the manners 
of chivalry are as correctly represented in the prose of Amadis de 
Gaul, and the long train of prose romances to which it gave rise, 
and which occupy so great a portion of the present work ; as in the 
Orlando Furioso and Gerusalemme liberata, under all the fettera of 
the ottava rima. The voluminous histories of Astrea and Cleopatra, 
the accomplished Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, and various other 
celebrated romances, which are admitted into our author's history on 
account of their prose, and which are chiefly deserving of attention, 
from the difficulty of discovering how any body could ever have 
been at the trouble to read them, describe a state of society which 
never exifted any where but in the fiuitutic imaginations of those I 
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Of the Greek Romances in prose, now extant, of any considerable 
length (if we except the Cyropicdia, which is a fiction of a very 
particular kind, and not intended for popular amuiement], the oldest 
i« not earlier than the end of the fourth century. It is the history of 
Theagcnes and Chariclen, written by Heliodorui, Bishop of Tricca 
in Theaaaly, but before his promotion to the episcopal dignity. It Is 
deserving of notice chiefly on account of the hints which it has 
fumiahed to succeeding writers of eminence, particularly to Tasso and 
Guarini ; but we mention it here, chiefly for the purpose of recom- 
sal of the pHncipleB of criticism which 
rks on this Romance. To us it appears 
LOvelty, probability, and rariety in its 
may be arranged by the narrator, so as 
ignorant of the linal issue till the last ; that it may possess 
which our author has enumerated — a good style, 
characters well defined and interesting in themselves, sentiments as 
sublime as any in Epicteiua, and deacriptions as fine as in the 
Romance of the Forest, or as correct as in Bell's Travels ; nay, to 
crown all, we can even conceive that the story shall be written in 
prose; — and yet, that with all these merits, which are all that oor 
author requirea, it shall be a string of events so unimportant or un- 
impassioned, that a second perusal would be quite insufferable. Have 
we not seen Mr. Cumberland's novels ? 

Waiting to be better instructed, we would merely hint at present, 
that the proper merit of a Romance consists in Interest and Pathos, 
including in Pathos the ludicrous a.s well aa the serious emotions. A 
romance is nothing, if it does not preserve alive our anxiety for the 
fate of the principal characters, with a constant, though varied, 
agitation of the passions. For this purpose, we must be made to 
conceive the whole action as passing before us — to hear the con- 
versations of the different persons — to see their demeanours and looks 
— to enter into their thoughts — and to have each of them as distinctly 
and individually present to our mind, as the several characters in the 
Iliad, in Marianne, in Tom Jones, or in Cecilia. When the 
characters are striking, either by their virtues, ' 
when our imagination is thus occupied by s 
which these qualities are rendered conspicuous, and i 
sympathies and aversions, our admiration and laughte 
sorrow, our hopes and fears, are kept in continual play — we can 
forgive many improbabilities and even impossibilities in the story, — 
as is well known to the readers of Homer, Ariosto, and Shakespeare : 
■till less are we displeased with borrowed incidents,~as almost all 
our dramatic authors can testify. In fact, there is generally but little 
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mt in the adopcioa, or evcp inventioo of the simple incident, 
compared to ihc genius of the poet, the actor, or the painter, who 
bettows apoD it life and pasiioQ. Chariciea was appointed by the 
priest of Apollo to present to Theageoea the lighted torch for 
kindling the sacrifice in the temple of Delphi. They first saw 
each other upon this occasion, and became mutually and deeply 
enamoured. But how feeble is the impression produced by this dry 
narrative, compared to what we feel at Raphael's glowing picture of 
the Gcene, or compared to what we would have lelt if Rousseau had 
described the looks and thoughts of the enraptured lovers ! — When 
they were flying from Delphi to Sicily, their ship was captured by 
the pirate Charinus, whom Chariciea implored in vain not to separate 
her from Theagenes. We hear without emotion the general account 
of the eTent ; but how affecting is it lo contemplate, in the picture 
drawn by the same great master, the altitude and countenance of 
Chariciea as she is luieeling at the Pirate's feet! And how could 
Otway have wrung the heart by the dramatic representation oF such 



It is amuring to observe, at the end of this chapter, how the author 
endeavours to persuade himself that his history opens with the origin 
of ficticious narrative in Greece. After some general remarks on the 
romances he had been reriewiog, he adds, 'In short, these early 
6ction8 are such as might have been expected at the Jiril effort ' — 
u if the romances produced several centuries after the Christian era, 
or even in the time of Alexander the Great, were the first attempti 
at fiction in the country of Homer and Hesiod. 

In the second chapter, where the author proposes to review the 
Latin romances, the principal article is the Abb of Apuleius, which, 
horn its great popularity, has been called the Golden Ass. It is 
an improvement of Lucian's whimsical tale, entitled Lucius ; and 
relates the adventures of the author Apuleius during his transforma- 
tion into an ass. This misfortune befel him at the house of a female 
magician in Thessaly with whom he lodged, and whose maidservant 
at his recjuest had stolen a box of ointment from her mistress, by 
rublung himself with which Apuleius expected to be changed into a 
bird ; but as his friend the damsel had by mistake given him a wrong 
box, he found himself compelled to bray and walk on all fours, 
insuad of whistling and flying in the air. He is informed by 
her, that the eating of rose leaves is necessary for his restoration to 
the human form. One should imagine that roses might be found as 
easily in Thessaly as in this country, where an ass of ordinary 
obscrTation and address might contrive, without much difficulty, to 
regale himself with one, if he liked it as well as a thistle — and much 
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more, if it were an object of as great i 
Apuleiiu. This poor beast, however, we 
turcB, some to be sure agreeable enough, 
pleasant, before he had it in his power to t; 
baring one evening escaped from his 



iportance to him as 
t through many adven- 
)ut in general very un- 
ite a rose leaf. At last, 
. he found unexpectedly 
) of his misfortunes. We shall quote Mr. Dunlop's 
account of this happy catastrophe. 

'He fied unperceived to the fields ; and having galloped for three 
leagues, he came to a retired place on the shore of the sea. The 
moon which was in full splendour, and the awful silence of the night, 
inspired him with sentiments of devotioo. He purified himself in 
the manner prescribed by Pythagoras, and addressed a long prayer 
to the great goddess lais. In the course of the night she appeared 
to him in a dream; and after giving a strange account of herself, 
announced to him the end of his misfortunes ; box. dejuandcd in return 
the consecration of bis whole life to her service. On awakening, he 
feels himself confirmed in bis resolution of aspiring to a life of virtue. 
On this change of disposition and conquest over his passtoni, the 
author finely represents all nature as assuming a new face of cheerful- 
ness and gaiety. " Tanta bilaritate, praeter pecuiiarem meam, gestire 
mthi cuncta videbantur, ut pecua etiam cujuscemodi, et totas domos, 
et ipsam diem serena facie gaudere seniirem." 

' While in this frame of mind, Apuleius perceived an innumerable 
mulutude approaching the shore to celebrate the festival of Isis. 
Amid the crowd of priesEs, he remarked the sovereign pontiff, with 
a crown of roses on his head ; and approached to pluck them. The 
pontiff, yielding to a secret inspiration, held forth the garland. Apu- 
leius resumed his former figure, and the promise of the Goddess was 
fulfilled. He was then initiated into her rites — returned lo Rome, 
and devoted himself to her service. . . . He was finally invited to 
a more mystic and solemn initiation by the Goddess herself, who 
rewarded him for hie accumulated piety, by an abundance of temporal 
btcfisiogs.'- — Vol. r. p. ii^. 

This romance has acquired great celebrity, from having been 
pressed by Warburton into the service of Christianity, in his curious 
argument for the Divine Legation of Moses — which we trust is 
defensible upon other grounds. We cannot go so far as the learned 
prelate ; though we think it extremely probable that Apuleius had in 
view the general idea of representing, on the one hand, by his meta- 
morphosis, the degradation of human nature in conseijuence of a 
voluptuous life ; and on the other hand, the dignity and happiness 
of virtue, by his restoration and admission to the mysteries of Isis. 
The Golden Ass, however, is not calculated to make conrerts from 
i8 
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; and is chiefly valuable a 



I book of s 



amusemcnl, writ 
:ably, but ooc without aflectation, aad containing some 
beantiful tales and many divctting incidents. 

Of the ancient Latin romances very few are extant ; and it h 
probable that the production of these luxuries was checked in Italy 
before the end of the fourth century, though the Greek writers con- 
tinued for nine or ten centuries afterwards to compote tales of various 
kiodi both in prose and verse. But, while the idle people of Coa- 
■tantinople were amusing themBeivea wi(b their novels, the westeni 
provinces of the Roman empire were laid waste by barbarous in- 
vaders ; and a period of extreme misery was at length succeeded by 
a new state of society, a new state of government, manners and 
opinions, very different from that which had been subTcrted in the 
weat, or from that which subsisted in the reiined and effeminate pro- 
Tinces of the east, but far better adapted to rouse the ardour of a 
poetical imag^nadon. Hence arose a new and remarkable class of 
Gctioni,— -the fictions of Chiialty, which have m long delighted 
Britain and France, and Spain and Italy. They are the subject of 
the third and three following chapters of our Author's history. 

It is in this portion of his work, particularly, that we have to 
lament ibc unhappy limitation of his plan. The prose romances of 
Chivalry were produced for the most part by Hayes's most expeditious 
recipe for original composition, namely, by turning verse into prose, 
— being extremely diffuse and languid compilations from the early 
metrical tales ; and they are in general of little value to the antiquary, 
as neithtr their authors nor their dates can be ascertained. Amadis 
de Gaul is one of the most celebrated ; ^and yet it remains undeter- 
mined whether the work now extant under that title has not been 
greatly altered froni the original ; nor can any one tell either who 
compMcd the original, or who manufactured the present work, or 
at what time either the one or the other was written. The early 
metrical tales are far more deserving of attention as connected with 
real history ; and if we consider the romances of chivalry merely as 
amusements to the imagination, the subject appears better adapted for 
verse than for prose. The stately and formal manners of those 
ages soon grow wearisome in ordinary narrative, and require to be 
enlivened by the rapidity and brilliancy of poetical description ; And 
who doe* not feel that the marvellous exploits and supemaiura! events 
with which they abound, deserve rather to be sung to the sound of 
the harp, tabrei, cymbal, and all manner of musical instruments, than 
to be detailed in the sober language of truth, which is absurdly 
alfected by the prose romancers, who generally announce them- 
telfcf as authentic historians, and rail at the falsehood of their 
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metiical predi 



Accordingly ii 



s that 1 



s among the poets t 
are to look for the fmest specimens of the fictions which we are now 
conaiderJDg ; and while the romances of Ariosto, and TasBO and 
Scott, are read again and agdn by persons of all deBcripCions, cTcn 
Mr. Southey's translation at the great Amadis de Gaul, though it is 
ably executed, and has much improved its original by abridging it, 
was oeTCr popular, and is dow almost forgotten. 

Our author deviates from his plan so tar as to give ua a slight 
notice of a few of the metrical romances which were preserved in 
the library of M, de St. Palaye, the learned writer of the Memoirs 
on Chivalry. But with this exception, he grattiies his readers with 
an account of the prose roniancea only ; of which the most ancient, 
and perhaps the most curious, are those which relate to the fabulous 
history of England. Amidst the devastation of the Roman empire in 
the west, this island suffered far more than its share of the general 
calamity. The Christian religion, which had been elsewhere not 
only spared but embraced by the conquerors, was exterminated by 
the idolatrous and unlettered Saxons who subdued the British pro- 
vince ; and if any of the Britons were suffered to exist within its 
bounds, they were only poor despised stragglers of the lower orders ; 
while the remnant of its chiefs, clergy and bards — its traditions, its 
records, its literature, its *ery language — were swept into the moun- 
tains of Wales, or beyond the sea into Britany. In these circum. 
stances, it is not surprising that the history of England should be lost 
in fable, from the time that the Saxons got a footing in it, about the 
middle of the fifth century, till the year 600, in which they began to 
be converted, and civilised, and instructed in letters, by Augustine 
and the other miaaionaries of Pope Gregory the Great, This dark 
period of 150 years, between the entrance of the Saxons under 
inversion to Christianity, was the age of the 
, his friend Merlin the Enchanter, and the 
iouB order of the Round Table, who are the 
great heroes in the older romances of chivalry. Not that these good 
people, although they fought stoutly against the invaders, knew any 
thing about the etiquette and parade of chivalry, which was not 
instituted as an order till lorg afterwards : but the romancers of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries chose to dress in the fashion of their 
own times, the characters whom they found in the stories of Wales 
and Britany, or in the chronicle of GeotFry of Monmouth, who 
reduced these stories into the form of a regular authentic history, 
ascending to Brutua the Trojan, generally denominated Le Brut by 
the French, and Brute by the English poets, who was the great- 
graodson of ^neas and the undoubted founder of the British 
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im ; — a fact whicb ia ^nmdantly confirmed, if it Decided cob- 
linnaciori, by the oame Britain, quasi Bratain, efideotly derived 
from Bnilua. 

The earliest of the prote romances relaling to Arthur, i( the 
hiitory of Merlin the Enchanter, who wm the ion of a demon and 
an inaoceat yooag lady, and fatronrite mimtter of liter Peodragon, 
the Britiih king. It was this monarch who inniiuted at Carduel 
(Cailisle), the order of the Round Table; at which were «eited $0 
Of 60 of the fint nobles of the country, with an empty place alwayt 
left for the Sangreal. The Sangreal, onr readers must know, was 
the most precioot of all the Chnstian telics : it was the blood which 
Sowed <Toni our Saviour's wounds, preserved in the /fanji/> or cup in 
which he drank with his apostles the night when he was betrayed. 
This relic was first in the possesion of Joseph of Atimalhea, by 
whom it was brought to Britain, and afterwards fell into ihe hands of 
king Pecheur, who, by a beautiful ambiguity of the French language, 
might have recetTed this name either from being a great fisher or 1 
great sinner, or both. His nephew, the redoubted knight Pcrcival, 
succeeded to his uncle's kingdom and to the posiesiion of the Sang- 
real ; which, at the moment of Perdval's death, wai in the presence 
of hu attendants carried up into heaven, and has never since been 
seen or heard of. But to return to the rontance of Merlin, which i« 
a favourable specimen of the class to which it belongs — we shall 
extract the following account from our author's history. 

■Soon after this institution (of the Round Table), the king invited 
all his barons to the celebration of a great festival, which he proposed 
holding annually at Carduel. 

< As the knights had obtained permisiion from his majesty to bring 
their ladies along with them, the beautiful Yguerne accompanied her 
husband, the Duke of Tintadiel, to one of these anniversaries. The 
king became deeply enamoured of the dutcbess, and revealed hti 
pusioo to Ulsius, one of his counsellors. Yguerne withstood all the 
inducements which Ulsius held forth to prepossess her in favour of 
his master ; and ultimately disclosed to tier husband the atuchmcnt 
and solicitations of the king. On hearing this, the duke instantly 
withdrew from court with Yguerne, and without taking leave of 
Uter. The king complained of this want of duty to his council, 
who decided, that the duke should be summoned to court, and if 
refractory, should be treated as a rebel. As he refiised to obey the 
citation, the king carried war into the estates of his vassal, and 
besieged him in the strong castle of Tintadiel, in which he had shut 
himself up. Yguerne was confined in a fortress at some distance, 
which was still more secure. During the siege, Ulsius informed his 
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matter that he had been accosted by an old man, who promised to 
cooduct the king to Ygucrne, and had offered to meet him for that 
purpose on the following morning. Uter proceeded with Ulsius to 
the rendezvous. In an old blind man whom they found at the 
appointed place, they recognized the enchanter Merlin, who had 
nssumed ihat appearance. He bestowed on the king the form of the 
Duke of Tintadiel, while he endowed himself and Ulsius with the 
figures of his grace's two squires. Fortified by this triple mctatnor- 
photis, they proceeded to the residence of Yguernc, who, unconscious 
of the deceit, received the king as her husband. 

' The fraud of Merlin was not detected, and the war continued to 
be prosecuted by Uter with the utmost vigour. At length the Duke 
was killed in battle, and the King, by the advice of Merlin, espoused 
Ygueme. Soon after the marriage she gave birth to Arthur, whom 
she believed to be the son of her former husband, as Uter had never 
communicated to her the story of his assumed appearance. 

' After the deatli of Uter, there was an interregnum in England, 
at it was not known that Arthur was his son. This Prince, how- 
ever, was at length chosea King, in consequence of having unfixed 
from a miraculous stone, a sword which two hundred and one of the 
most valiant barons ia the realm had been singly unable to extract. 
At the beginning of his reign, Arthur was engaged in a civil war ; 
as the mode of his election, however judicious, was disapproved 
by some of the Barons, and when he had at length overcome his 
domestic enemies, he had long wars to sustain against the Gauls and 
Saxons. 

* In all these contests, the art of Merlin was of great service to 
Arthur, as he changed himself into a dwarf, a harp player, or a stag, 
as the interest of his master required ; or at least threw on the by- 
standers a spell to fascinate their eyes, and cause them to see the thing 
that was not. On one occasion he made an expedition to Rome, 
entered the King's palace in the shape of an enormous stag, and ia 
this character delivered a formal harangue, to the utter amazement of 
one called Julius Cxsar ; not the Julius whom the Knight Mars 
killed in his pavilion, but him whom Gauvaine slew, because he defied 
King Arthur. 

* At length this rcno«rned magician disappeared entirely from 
England. His voice alooe was heard in a forest, where he was 
enclosed in a bush of hawthorn : he had been entrapped in this 
awkward residence fay means of a charm he had communicated to 
his mistress Viviane, who not believing in the spell, had tried it on 
her lover. The lady was sorry for the accident j but there was 
no extracting her admirer from his thorny ci 
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'The earlieti cditioa of this tDmancc vai printed at Parii, in three 
Tohiine« folio, 1498. . . . Though seldoni to be met with, the Roman 
de Merlin is one of the most curious romances of the class to which 
it beloDgs. It cotnprehends all tbc event* connected with the life of 
the cnchaoier, from his superiutural lunh to hii magical disappearance, 
iod embraces a longer period of interesting fabulous history than most 
of the works of chitaJry. . . . The language, which is rery old 
French, is remarkable for its beauty and liraplicity. Indeed the 
work bears CTerywhere the marks of very hig! 
ii impossible to fix the date of its composirion : 
to Robert de Borroo, to whom many other n 
been ungned ; but it is not known at whai ti 

aod indeed he is believed by many, and particularly by Mr. Ritaoo, 
to be entirely a fictitious personage' {vol. 1. p. 178). 

Dor aathor has given an amusing enough account, not only of the 
various prose romances telattog to chivalry, but also of tho«e circuni. 
itances in the state of the western nations which gave ri*e to the 
lingular institutions and manners of that proud order, and consequently 
10 this particular species of fiction ; and we are moreover instructed 
in the origin of the marvels with which these fictions abound. The 
subject has been treated so ably, and in tucfa detail, by former 
writers, that litde new ii to be expected ; but we have already had 
occasion to commend our author s judgment, — who hai not con- 
fined himself to any one of the thet>rics which have been ingeni- 
ously and learnedly maioiained on the topic last roentioDed, but has 
shown that they are all founded on truth, and connstcnt with each 
other. 

We shall now refer the reader to the work itself, of which we 
have produced abundant specimens. Its multifarious nature is in- 
dicated by the title-page ; and it contains much curious information, 
both with regard to the particular romances which are reviewed, 
and also with regard to the transition of stories from age to age, 
and from the novelist to the dramatic poet. But we cannot dismiss 
the subject, without stating briefly one at two additional remarks, 
which we ntbmit to our author's consideration in the view of another 
edition. 

It is a material defect that his Reviews are »o general, and so 
uniform in their style, that although we are amused with their 
pleasantly, they enable ns to form but a very imperfect idea of the 
original compositions. The abridgments of some of the narratives 
are extremely jejune ; and although he has inserted in the Appendix 
to the Grtt vonune some curious passagel from the old French 
romances >u>d has even been so obliging as to fiimiih a specimen of 
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Jofca Smpm't mjit m ikr PilpiB't PropeM, and of Mn. Rsdcliffe's ' 
Bi the RoRMer of tkc Fomt, tkne fa i uuiwl wnten are almosi die 
oolf oan vfaeai Ik ^ovi to ■Ura* h in thdr own persons. Now 
it ic obrioi, ifatt cvca the dcoi) at all the incidents in a ramaDce 
wodd be a very wwlTii i< iM pvaad far jawing of iu merit. If the 

in ttw OMntial ruiiiwiiti. fi«l it u Mr. Dimlop who tells all the 
•wrie* J and he idli tlieai in hi« owb vay. He teUs them indeed 
agreeably, and in aunj caaea, we belirt^ mart agreeably than the 
authon. This, bowevcr, ta aot p re cii ely die cncertainmeDt to which 
we undernood onr nhw to bare beea mvited. At another time wc 
shall be happy to litten to Mr. Dtmlop'i tminternipted lecture ; but 
OD this occasion we expected that he wat lo introduce ub ro a great 
company of literati, — that he was to show them off and draw them 
out : Yet though they are all eager to talk, — being indeed all of 
them professed story-iellers, he talks the whole talk himself, and 
allows very few of the poor gentlemen to put in a word. It is true 
that he is doing the honours, and consequently we expect that he 
should prepare ui m every case for what we are to hear ; but still he 
should have let the good people speak a little for themselves, and 
then we might have formed some guess of their mettle. Mr. Ellis 
has managed this matter better in his specimens of the early metrical 



We must likewise observe, that our author is not always suffici- 
ently attentive to make his criticisms intelligible to those who are 
not acquainted with the original works. Thus, after giving us an 
outline of the Greek atory of Clitophon and Leucippe, he remarks 
(Vol. 1. p. 38) that a number of the incidents are original (how does 
he know that !) and well imagined ; ' such as the beautiful incident 
of the Bee, which has been adopted by Tasao and D'Urfe : ' of 
which mysterious bee we do not hear another syllable either before or 
afterwards. 

The state of Fiction in modern times is by far the finest and most 
interesting part of the whole subject ; but our author's account of it 
is extremely imperfect indeed, and seems to have been got up in very 
great haste, that the contents of his chapters might have some corres- 
pondence with his title-page. In fact. It is ao inferior to what he has 
shown himself capable of accomplishing, that it would not be fair to 
advert to it more particularly.- — There is however one incidental 
circumstance which we cannot omit. Miss Burney is mentioned, 
only to BUggeit that both the general incidents and the leading char- 
acters in Evelina have been derived from Mrs. Heywood's stupid 
history of Betsy Thoughtlesa. This is really too much in the style 
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STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES 

r of the Khoolboy critics, — who niake a prodigious ooiae about origio- 
aikj utd inveotiao, without attending to what constitutes the real 
ntoe of works addressed to the imagioatioD. Does it derogate 
from Shakespeare's genius, that his fables are not his own ? Or 
does any person oow suppose chat Homer invented, or would it 
baTe been much to his credit if he had invented, the story of the 
Trojan war, or even the principal events in his immortal poems? 
We will not however resume this topic, which we had already 
occasion to consider ; but only observe, that from whatever quarter 
tiie author of Evelina may have derived the hints of her stories and 
characters, there are but few novelists who deserve to be compared 
to her in the capital merit of a powerfii! dramatic efiect- 

We shall conclude with merely suggesting thai our author's history 
would be greatly improved If he were caieAjl to trace the connexion 
between the variations in the popular fictions of the western nations of 
Europe, and the variations in the political, moral, religious and literary 
Rate of those nations since the Srst enablishmeot of the fctidal guvern- 
raents. There are not wanting materials and help« for such an 
ioveitigation ; and as Mr. Dunlop is a man of erudition and research, 
we have no doubt that he would find it an interesting amusement for 
hii leisure hours. 

Upon the whole, though we wish to see the History of Fiction 
executed on a very different plan, and with a greater spirit of philo- 
io|Jiical inquiry and critical acuCeness, we recommend the present 
poblication as an agreeable and curious Miicellany, which discovers 
I information and learning. 



P STANDARX> NOVELS AND ROMANCES 

Vouii.v.] [F,*™,^ .8.J. 

The«e is an exclamation in one of Gray's letters — ' Be mine to read 
eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crebillon ! ' If we did not 
otter a similar aspiration at the conclusion of the Wanderer, it was 
not from any want of affection for the class of writing to which it 
belongs; for, without going quite so (as as the celebrated French 
philosopher, who thought tliat more wa< to be learnt from good 
novels and romances, than from the gravest treatises on history and 
morality, we must confess, that there are few works to which we 
oficoer turn for profit or delight, than to the standard productions in 
_. this species of composition. With the exception of the violently 
'iricaJ, and the violently sentimental specimens of the art, we find 
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there the cloeest imitatioD ol' men and manoers ; and are admitted to 
examine the very web and texture of society, is it really exists, and 
39 wc meet with it when "we come into the world. If the style of 
poetry has ' something rnore diyine in it,' this savours more of 
humanity. Wc are brought acquainted with an infinite variety 
of characters^ — all a little more amusing, and, for the greater part, 
more true to general nature than those which we meet with in 
actual life — and have our moral imprefisions far more frequently 
called out, and our moraJ judgments exercised, than in the butieit 
career of existence. As a record of past manners and opinions, too, 
such writings aJford both more minute and more abundant informauon 
than any other. To give one example only : — Wc should really be 
at 3 loss where to find, in any authentic documents of the same 
period, so satisfactory an account of the general state of society, 
and of moral, political and religious feeling, in the reign of George ii. 
as we meet with in the Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. This work, indeed, we take to be a perfect 
piece of statistics in its kind ; and do not know from what other 
quarter we could have acquired the solid information it contains, 
even as to this comparatively recent period. What a thing it would 
be to have such a work of the age of Pericles or Alexander ! anJ 
how much more would it teach us as to the true character and 
condition of the people among whom it was produced, than all the 
tragedies and histories, and odes and orations, that have been 
preserved of their manufacture ! In looking into such grave and 
osteniatious performances, we see little but the rigid skeleton of 
pubhc transactions ^-exaggerations of party zeal, and vestiges of 
literary ambition ; and if we wish really to know what was the 
state of manners and of morals, and in what way, and into what 
forms, principles and institutions were actually moulded in practice, 
we cannot do better than refer to the works of those writers, who, 
having no other object than to imitate nature, could only hope for 
success from the fidelity of their pictures; and were bound (in their 
own defence) to reduce the boastsof vague theorists, and the exaggera- 
tions of angry disputants, co the mortifying standard of reality. 

We will here confess however, that we are a little prejudiced on 
the point in question ; and that the effect of many fine speculations 
has been lost upon us, from an early familiarity with the most 
striking passages in the litde work to which we have just alluded. 
Thus, nothing can be more captivating than the description some- 
where given by Mr. BurVe, of the indissoluble connexion between 
learning and nubility ; and of the respea universally paid by wealth 
to piety and morals. But the effect of this spIeniUd representation 
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I always been ipoiled lo i», by our recollection of Panon Adam* 
ritiing oTct hU cup of ale in Sir Thomas Booby's kitchen. Ecbard 
'on th« Contempt of the Clergy,' in like manner, i» certainly a tery 
good book, and its general doctrine more ju«i and reasonable ; but 
ID anlucky impression of the reality of Farioa Trulliber always 
check*, ID us, the reapcaful emotions to which ii should give rile : 
while the lecture which Lady Booby reads to Lawyer Scout od the 
expuluoD of Joseph and Fanny from the parish, casts an unhappy 
ihade over the splendid pictures of practical Jorisprudeoce that are to 
be found in the works of Bkckstone or De Lolme. The most 
moral writers, after all, are those who do not preteivl to inculcate 
icy moral : The professed moralist almost unavoidably deg< 
into the partisan of a system ; and the philosopher warp* the 
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able to do this, ot do it ill, ai 

The first-rate writers in this class are of course few ; but those 
few we may reckon, without scruple, among the greatest ornaments 
and the best benefactors of our kind. There is a certain set of them, 
who, as it were, take their rank by the lide of reality, and are 
appealed to as evidence on all questions concerning human nature. 
The principal of these are Cervantes and Le Sage ; and, among 
ourselves. Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and Sterne.' As this is a 
departmeni of criticism which deserves more attention than we 
have ever yet bestowed on it, we shall venture to treat it a little 
ia detail ; and endeavour to contribute something towards settling 
the ftandard of excellence, both as to degree and kind, in iheae 
levetal writers. 

We shall begin with the renowned history of Don Quixote; who 
always presents something more stately, more romantic, and at the 
ome time more teal to our imagination, than any other hero upon 
record. His lineaments, his accoutrements, his pasteboard visor, are 
familiar to us, as the recollections of our early home. The spare 
and upright figure of the hero paces distinctly before our eyes; and 
Mambrino's helmet still glitters in the sun ! We not only feel the 
greatest love and feneration for the knight himself, but a certain 
respect for all those connected with him — the Curate, and Master 
Nicolas the barber — Sancho and Dapple—and even for Roiinante's 
leanness and his errors! Perhaps there is no work which combines 
so much originality with such an air of truth. Its popularity is 
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understood. The nory ii tbe least pan of them ; thoagh the 
bluadera of Sancho, aod the unlucky adTencures of his master, are 
what Darnrally catch the attention of ordinary readers. The pathoi 
and dignity of the sentimeDta are aften disguiied ui>der the ludicroot- 
nett of the subject ; and provoke laughter when they might well 
draw tears. The character of Don Quixote itaelf ia one of the 
most perfect dlsiuterestedDess. He is an enthuaiaat of the most 
amiable kind— of a nature equally open, gentle and generous ; a 
lover of truth and justice, and one who had brooded over the fine 
dreams of chivalry and romance, till the dazzling visions cheated 
his brain into a belief of their reality. There cannot, b our opinion, 
be a greater mistake than lo consider Don Quixote a* a merely 
iatirical work, or an attempt to explode, by coarse raillery, * the 
long forgotten order of chivalry.' There could be no need to 
explode what no longer exieted. Besides, Cervantes himself was 
3 man of the most sanguine and enthusiastic temperament ; and even 
through the crazed and battered figure of the knight, the spirit of 
chivalry shines out with undiminished lustre ; and one might almost 
imagine that the author had half-designed to revive the example of 
past ages, and once more ' witch the world with noble horsemanship ' ; 
and had veiled the design, in scorn of the degenerate age to which it 
was addressed, under this fantastic and imperfect disguise of romantic 
and ludicrous exaggeration. However thai may be, the spirit which 
the book breathes, to those who relish and understand it best, is 
unquestionably the spirit of chivalry : nor perhaps is it too touch to 
say, that, if ever the flame of Spanish liberty is destined to break 
forth, wrapping the tyrant and the tyranny in one consuming blaze, it 
is owing to Cervantes and his knight of La Mancha, that the spark 
of generous sentiment and romantic enterprise from which it must be 
kindled, has not been quite extinguished. 

The character of Sancho is not more admirable in the execution, 
than in the conception, as a relief to that of the knight. The 
contrast is as picturesque and striking as that between the ligures of 
Rosinante and Dapple. Never was there so complete a parlle 
quarrie; — they answer to one another at all points. Nothing can 
surpass the truth of physiognomy in the description of the master 
and man, both as to body and mind; — the one lean and tall, the 
other round and short; — the one lieroical and courteous, the other 
aelfish and servile ;— the one full of high-ilown fancies, the other a 
bag of proverbs ; — tbe one always starting some romantic scheme, 
the other always keeping to the safe aide of tradition and custom. | 
The gradual ascendancy, too, obtained by Don Qui 
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u fioely maD2ged as it is characteriuic. Crafnlkj, aad a love of 
the marycllous, are as Ditufal to igDorance m Ml£ahiiMi and c awa iag. 
SiDcho by degrees becomes a kind of lay-tiro«lier of the order ; 
acquires a uste for advtmaiea Ja his own way, and n nude all bat n 
entire convert, by Uie diicoieiy of the hnadred crowiu tn ooc of bn 
nm« comfortiets journeys. Towards the eod, hit regret ai being 
{brc«d to give up the pursuit of knight-err antr y, alntoM ci^aaU lua 
Duster's ; and he seizes the proposaJ of Don Quixote to mm 
■hepherds, with the greatest avidity, — ttiU applying it, however, b 
hi* awn fashion ; for whilr the Don is ingeniously torturing the namn 
o( his humble acquaintance tmo classical terminaDcmi, and casAriring 
Kraes of gallantry and song, Sancho exclaims, * Oh, what delieue 
vooden spoons shall I carre! whatcnunbs and cream sluU Idevostr!' 
—forgetting, in his milk and fruiu, the pullets and geese at Camacho's 
wedding. 

This iDtuiiive perception of the bidden anato^et of tluagi, or, a* 
it may be called, this ituilmt of imt^anaiim, i* vfcai sunpi the 
character of genius on the production* of art, men tkaa asy otbcr 
circoniBtance : for it works uncoiucionsly, like oaairc and reccnes ks 
itnpressioDS from a kind of inspiration. There is more of thst nKOB- 
Ktoos power to CerTantes, than in any other author, except Shakespeare. 
Soroetbiog of the same kind extends itself to all the sabordtiaie parta 
and cfaaracters of the work. Thus we (tad the corace coafidatttaHy 
ioformiog Don Quixote, that if he could get the ear of the gorers- 
■nent, he has something of considerable importance to p r opo se for the 
good of the state ; and the knight afterwardi meets wnh a yoaug 
gentleman, who is a candidate for poetical boitoan, with a mad loser, 
a forsaken damsel, &c. — all delineated with the nine ianuiuble 
force, freedom, and fancy. The whole wofh brtailtes that air of 
romaoce, — that aspiration after imaginary good,^ — that longing after 
tomethsBg more than we posses^ that in aO |Jac«*, aad ia all 



The characters in Don Quixote are strictly iDdiridnalt ; that is, 
tbcy do not belong to, but form a class of themselves. I* other 
words, the actions and manaers of the chief Jramatu ptriattM do not 
arise out of the actioos zod maaocn of dioae aroBoa then, or the 
cooditioD of life in which they are placed, boi o«t of the pecafiai 
dispocitions of the persons themsdves, openied npon by certain 
impulses of imaginatton and accident : Yet theae impolses are so trve 
to oamre, and their operation to trvly described, that «v not only 
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recognize the fidelity of the repreeentation, bul recognize it with 
all the advantages of novelty superadded. They are unlike any 
thing we have actually seen — niay be said to be purely ideal — 
and yet familiarize theniEelve* more readily with our imagination, 
and are retained more strongly in memory, than perhaps any others : 
— -they arc never lost in the crowd. One test of the truth of 
this ideal painting, u the number of allusions which Don Quixote 
has furnished to the whole of civilized Europe — that is to say of 
appropriate cases, and striking illustrations of the universal principles 
of our nature. The common incidents and descriptions of human 
life are, however, quite familiar and natural ; and we have nearly the 
same insight given us here, into the characters of inn-keepers, bar- 
maids, ostlers, and puppet-show men, as in Fielding himKlf. There 
is a much greater mixture, however, of sentiment with naivete, of the 
pathetic with the quaint and humorous, than there ever is in Fielding. 
We might instance the story of the country man, whom Don Quixote 
and Sancho met iti their search after Dulcinea, driving his mules to 
plough at break of day, and ■ singing the ancient ballad of RoDces. 
valles!' The episodes wliich are introduced, are excellent; but 
have, upon the whole, been overrated. Compared with the serious 
tales in Boccacio, they are trifling. That of Marcella, the fair 
shepherdess, is the best. We will only add, that Don Quixote is an 
entirely original work in its kind, and that the author has the highest 
honour which can belong to one, that of being the founder of a new 
«yle of writing. 

There is another Spanish novel, Gusman d'Alfarache, nearly of 
the same age as Don Quixote, and of great genius, though it can 
hardly be ranked as a novel, or a work of imagination. It is a serica 
of strange adventures, rather drily told, but accompanied by the 
most severe and sarcastic commentary. The satire, the wit, the 
eloquence, and reasoning, are of the most powerful kind ; but they 
are didactic, rather than dramatic. They would suit a sermon or a 
pasquinade better than a romance. Still there are in this extraordinary 
book, occasional sketches of character, and humorous descriptions, 
to which it would be difficult to produce any thing superior. This 
work, which is hardly known in this country except by name, has 
the credit, without any reason, of being the original of Gil Blat. 
There is only one incident the same, that of the supper at the inn. 
In all other respects, these two works are the very reverse of each 
other, both in their excellencies and defects, 

Gil Bias is, next to Don Quixote, more generally read and 
admired than any other novel — and, in one sense, deservedly so : for 
it is at the head of its class, though that class is very different fronii 
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ior to the other. There is very little indiridual character m 
Gil Bias. The author it a dcacriber of raaDOcrR, and hoc of character. 
Ht does not lake the elemeots of human nature, and work them up 
into Dew corobinatioce, (which is the excellence of Don Quixote) ; 
nor usee the peculiar and ttriktag combinations of folly and knavery 
3S th^ are to be found in real life, (like Fielding) ; but he takes off, 
a it weie, the general, habitual impression, which ctrcumBtanccs 
make aa certain conditions of life, and moulds all his characiern 
iccotdiogly. All the persons whom he introduces, carry about with 
them the badge of their profestion ; and you see little more of them 
than their costume. He describci men as belonging to certain claMes 
in tocicty — the highest, generally, and the lowest, and such as are 
found io great cities — not as they are in themselves, or with the 
individual differences which are always to be found in nature. His 
hero, in particulat, has no character but that of the accidental 
drcumctances in which he is placed. His prieata are only described 
u priests : his valeta, his players, hia women, his courtiers and his 
ifaarpers, are all the same. Nothing can well exceed the nionotooy 
of the work in this respect; — at the eame time that nothing can 
exceed the truth and precision with which the general manners of 
these different characters are prcaetved, nor the felicity of the 
particular traits by which their leading foibles are brought out to 
notice. Thus ihe Archbishop of Grenada will remain an ever- 
lasting memento of the weakness of human vanity ; and the account of 
Gil Bias's legacy, of the uncertainty of human expectations. This 
Qovel is as deficient in the fable as in the characters. It is not 
a regularly constructed story; but a series of adventures told with 
equal gaiety and good sense, and in the most graceful style possible. 

It has been usual to class our great noveltsta as imitators of one or 
other of these two writers. Fielding, no doubt, is more like Don 
Quixote thjn Gil Bias ; Smollet is more like Gil Bias than Don 
Quixote : but there is not much resemblance in either case. Sterne's 
Tristram Shandy is a more direct instance of Imitation. Richardson 
can scarcely be called an imitator of any one ; or, if he is, it is of the 
sentimental relinement of Marivaux, or the verbose gallantry of the 
writers of the seventeenth century. 

There is very little to warrant the common idea, that Fielding was 
an imitator of Cervantes,^ except his own declaration of such an 
intention, in the litie-page of Joseph Andrews, — the romantic turn of 
the character of Parson Adams (the only romantic character in hia 
works), — and the proverbial humour of Partridge, which is kept up 
only for a few pages. Fielding's novels are, in general, thoroughly 
his own ; and they are thoroughly English. What they are moat 
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remarkable for, is neither sentimeai, nor imagination, nor wit, 
humour, though there is a great deal of this last quality ; but profound 
knowledge of human nature — at least of English nature — and 
masterly pictures of the characters of men aa he saw them existing. 
This quality distinguishes ^11 his works, and is shown almost ei]ual!y 
in all of them. As a paiaicr of real life, he was equal to Hogatth : 
A» a mere observer of human nature, he was little inferior to 
Shakespeare, though without any of the genius and poetical qualities 
of hie mind. — Hie humour is leu rich and laughable than Smollett's ; 
his wit >s otten mistec as bits ; — he has none of the fine pathos of 
Richardson or Sterne: — But he has brought together a greater 
variety of characters in common life, — marked with more distinct 
peculiarities, and without an atom of caricature, than any other novel 
writer whatever. The extreme subtility of observation on the 

S rings of human conduct in ordinary characters, is only equajled by 
c ingenuity of contrivance in bringing tliose springs into play in 
nich a manner as to lay open their smallest irregularity. The 
detection is always complete — and made with the certainty and skill 
of a philosophical eKperimcnt, and the ease and simplicity of a casual 
observation. The truth of the imitation is indeed so great, that it has 
been argued that Fielding must have had his materials ready-made to 
his hands, and was merely a transcriber of local manners and 
individual habits. For this conjecture, however, there seems to be no 
foundation. His representations, it is true, arc local and individual ; 
but they are not the lees profound and natural. The feeling of the 
general principles of human nature operating in particular circum- 
stance!, IS alwayi intense, and uppermost in his mind : and he makes 
use of incident and situation, only to bring out character. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to give any illustration of these 
remarks. Tom Jones is full of them. The moral of this book has 
been objected to, and not altogether without reason— but a more 
serious objection has been made to the want of relinement and 
elegance in the two principal characters. We never feel this 
objection, indeed, while we are reading the book: but at other times, 
we have something like a lurking suspicion that .lones was but an 
awkward fellow, and Sophia a pretty simpleton. We do not know 
how to account for this etTect, unless tt is that Fielding's constantly 
assuring us of the beauty of his hero, and the good sense of his 
heroine, at last produces a distrust of both. The story of Tom Jones 
is allowed to be unrivalled : and it is this circumstance, together with 
the vast variety of characters, that has given the history of a Found- 
ling so decided a preference over Fielding's other navels. The 
characters themselves, both in Amelia and Joseph Andrews, are quite 
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bI io any of those id Tom Jones. The account of Miss Matbewt 
and Euign Hibbert — the way ia which that lady reconciles heriieir 
to the death of her father — the inHexible Colooel Bath, the iniipid 
Mri. James, the complaisant Colonel Trent — the demure, sly, 
iDttiguing, equivocal Mrs. Bennet— the lord who ia her seducer, aad 
«bo ittempu aiterwards to seduce Amelia by the tianie raechaoical 
proctw of a concert -ticket, a book, and the disguise ot a greaC-COat^ — 
lii) little fat short-nosed, red-faced, good-humoured accomplice the 
keeper of the lodging-house, who having ao preteosioon to gallantry 
bcrielf, has a disinterested delight in forwarding the intrigues and 
plea«ure» of others, (to say nothing of honest Atkinson, the story of 
the miaiaiure- picture of Amelia, and the hashed mutton, which are in 
idifTereot style), are master-pieces of description. The whole scene 
It the lodging-house, the masquerade, &c. in Amelia, is equal in in- 
ttresi to the parallel scenes in Tom Jones, and even more refined in the 
koowledge of character. For instance, Mrs. Bennet is superior lo Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick in her own way. The uncertainty in which the event of 
bu interriew with her former seducer is left, is admirable. Fielding 
Wit a master of what may be called the Jauile enlendrt of character, 
ud surprises you no less by what he leaves in the dark, (hardly 
known to the persons themselves), than by the unexpected discoveries 
be makes of the real traits and circumstances in a character with 
which, till then, you find you were unacquainted. There is nothing 
at all heroic, however, in the style of any of his delineations. He 
deter draws lofiy characters or strong passions ; — all his persons are 
of the ordinary stature as to intellect ; and. none of them trespass on 
the angelic nature, by elevation of fancy, or energy of purpose. 
Perhaps, after all, Parson Adams is his finest character. It is equally 
true to nature, and more ideal than any of the others. Its unsuspect- 
ing simplicity makes it not only more amiable, but doubly amusing, by 
gratifying the sense of superior sagacity in the reader. Our laughing 
at him does not once lessen our respect for him. His declaring that 
he would willingly walk ten miles to fetch his sermon on vanity, 
merely to convince Wilson of his thorough contempt of this vice, and 
hi* consoling himself for the loss of his jl^chylus, by suddenly 
[ctollecting that he could not read it if he had it, because it is dark, 
are among the finest touches of aaivtie. The night-adfcntures at 
Lady Booby's with Beau Didappcr, and the amiable Slipslop, are the 
most ludicrous j and that with the huntsman, who draws off the 
hocindi from the poor Parson, because they would be spoiled by 
following vrrmitt, the most profound. Fielding did not often repeat 
himself: but Dr. Harriton, in Amelia, may be considered as a 
variation of the character of Adams : so also is Goldsmith's Vicar of 
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Wakefield; and the ban put q£ dat work, whidt 
dcHghcfiilf^, an ahacMC catve ffa fiariim from Wilsoo't account of 
hiiiMctt', toA Adamc't ihrwf*''' hiaory. 

SmoUnt'i fim oamit Rodcnck RandotB, wtuch is also hu be*^ 
mffctni abnta the niK (inc m Fiekti^'i Tcan Jonn i and yet it 
has a mod nore Kodaa ar wkh it : Bm tbn mty be accoaataA 
fcr, fniB the circnHnace that SauOettwnijaice a joung nanMdtt 
IMM, wfascM Piddi^* naner maH hne been fenned loag beibicb 
The Myle of Roderick Rsdcaa, tboa^ won (chobKic and elaborate^ 
b KKN^er and more poiaied tban diat of Tarn Jones ; the incidenta 
foQow one aaotbtr awe r^Mdlj. (tboagh k bihc be confcMcd tbej 
aerac come ■■ tach a thra^, or are bnx^bt ool with the 
dramatic baStj) ; the faaMonr ii faraadcr, and as cffectoal ; 
there b rafy Bevly, if mX ciau, an e^aal mterest excited by the 
ttory. Whit tbn >« it that girve* the w tpefio t i t y to Fielding i U ii 
the w pet ioi iH^rt inio the tfckp of b^na character, aftd the 
Caaatnt d uduwiu M of that chanctcr ihra^i every change of 
dnammamot^ SaMlktt*s hasMMr oAbi iriMO from the tttnatioii of 
tke pcnoM, or dK pecnEarity of their extenal appcaraocc, aa, (ron 
Roderick Randoa'i cacrotty lock*, which bung down oicr Ua 
■hooUet* bke a pond of candlet, or Strap'* igoonDce of London 
aad the bhmden that CaQow fton it. There ba tone of TolgKritri 
: all his prodactiooi. The JB ci d ea n freqoeatly feacniw 
gi^ Mach e d a oed ot e s takea fa— a a s o hoi i li oc fagaziac ; and 

B Gil BU*. might happes to a h a n dle d otbtr chancten. He 
^iKchitats ooljr the extnoal ac ci denta aad rtttnn to which fanman Gfe' 
I Uable— Bol "the fTdP of whkh it b canpMcd. He aeldaa 
!■ to dM qaick, or pcaetntea beyond the nr&cc of hi* chancten : 
i thtRfixe he ka«c« oo aings io ite ninds of hn readcra, ud a 

is fu len ituuti n g than FieUiag. Hb novela, 
lifcn, and oevcf tire ■*: 
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KfHticalat accidtwt* and aMde* of Efe which it d 

Mil but «« resatd Tom Jones aa a ml 

t atKt ttop* short of tboK t w i o rb l frind|ik* whidh E 

K of aO oar actioM, and in whkA we fcd an BBBedb 

tt as (■*. — SmoUctt excck aoa aa the Itrdy t 
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tMcntially differ, what we have suted is the general dUtinction 
beiwren them. Roderick Raadom i* the purest of Smollett's 
BoreU 1 we mean in point of atyle and description. Most of the 
incidmts and characictt are supposed to have been taken from the 
CTcnu of his own life ; and are therefore truer to nature. There ii 
I rode coDcepcioo of generoiity in some of his characters, of which 
Fielding seems to hare been incapable ; his amiable persons being 
mocly good'Hatuted. It is owing to this, we think, that Strap is 
d^tor to Partridge ; and there is a hcarunesa and warmth of feeling 
in mnc of the scenes between Lieutenant Bowling and his nephew, 
■bich ii beyond Fielding's power of impassioned writing. The 
•hole of the icene on ship-board is a most admirable and 
Briking picture, and, we imagine, very little, if at all exaggerated, 
though the interest it excites ia of a very unpleasant kind. The 
picture of the licclc profligate French friar, who was Roderick's 
tnTcIliog companion, and of whom he always kept to the windward, 
ii one of Smollett's most masterly sketches. Peregrine Pickle is no 
ptu favourite of ours, and Launcelot Greaves was not worthy of 
iht genius of the author. 

Humphry Clinker and Count Fathom are both equally admirable 
in their way. Perhaps the former is the most pleasant gossippiog 
novel thai ever was written — that which gives the most pleasure with 
the least effort to the reader. It is quite as amusing as going the 
jogroey could have been, and wc have just as good an idea of what 
hsf^rned on the road, aa tf wc had been of the party. Humphry 
ClinkeT himielf is exquisite ; and his sweetheart, Winifred Jenkins, 
Dorlv u good. Matthew Bramble, though not altogether original, is 
excellently supported, and seems to have been the prototype of Sir 
Anthotiy Absolute in the Rivals. But Lismahago is the nower of 
ibe flock. His tenaciousness in argument is not so delightful as 
the relaxation of his logical severity, when he finds his fortune mellow- 
ing with the wintry smiles of Mrs. Tabitha Bramble. This is the 
best preserved, and most original of all Smollett's characters. The 
resemblance of Don Quixote is only just enough to make it interest- 
ing to the critical reader, without giving offence to any body else. 
The indcceticy and filth in this novel, are what must be allowed to 
all Smollett's writings. The subject and characters in Count Fathom 
m, in general, exceedingly disgusting : the story is also spun out to 
a degree of tediousoess in the serious and sentimental parts ; but there 
is more power of writing occasionally shown in it than in any of his 
worki. We need only refer to the fine and bitter irony of the 
Count'* address to the country of his ancestors on landing in England ; 
to the robbcr-tceae in the forest, which has never been surpassed ; lo 
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■Mt m o»y to diifOie <<" Ridurdw, wh* « 

mMtr'mU grifdy w» cf hai ow >"■■. ** if t^^R had !«(■ ■otkBg 
nMiC iB Ike vortd bcTOKl Or Enk Aopawlack kMwiine. 
Tkat m m snficnl rcali^ iboB Ui wcrki, wUck ■ Bawben to be 
■cf vilk. They Ime ike roMMCk as- of a pm ictios. with tfe 
if flMMCMW Of 4 ro^iMw ditfy. Tac j ^li ot had uk ttn^gm 
tt-*£4aa imtffoMU t m thai ever caMrd, wl vt«c the oddm 
t vt VoOrj and proac He docs not appear to have taken 
je at aej thing » acfaal natBie, from ene aid ei hn wotb to 
(be odwT : aad yet, thran^wM all hit «orfc« (vahaaiBOB* a* they 
are— and thia, to be nrc, b one reaKn vhy they are lo}, he tet* 
thoA deaafliiag every object and craauctkM, at if tbc whole had 
ben (Ifcn in on erideBce by ao cycvimett. This kind of high 
itiJtimA itooi iiB^iflabon ii an anomaJy in the }>p^inf of **«***■** 
gnint and cntaioly oocbong n fine wai erer produced by the same 
i a e au B ul atioo of gamttepana. There t* not the lean dittractioo, the 
Itaai forgetfidncai of the end : erery circoniiWitcg ia made to tcO. 
We canoof agree that thi» exactnew of detail produce* beaTinew; on 
the coDtf aiy, it gtrn an appearance of mitb, and a potitivc iotneit to 
the itory ; and we liiten with the same attention at we choold to the 
pardcuuri of a coofidential communicatioa. We at one time naed to 
think Mine parti of Sir Cbarle* Grandi*oo raiher trilling and tediout, 
cipccially the long dcicriptioD of Mtu Harriet Byroo't wedding 
clothci, till wc met wilh two young ladiea who had severUly copied 
out the whole of that very description for their own private gratifica- 
lien. After thit, we coold not blame the ambor. 

The effect of reading this work, is like an increase of kindred ; 
you find youraclf all of a sudden introduced into the midst of a large 
lamiiT, with aunt> and couiina to the third and fourth generation, and 
gran a mothers both by the father's and mother's Eide, — and a Tery 
odd set of people too, but people whose teal existence and personal 
identity you can no more dispute than your own Bcnses,— for you see 
and hear all that they do or say. What is still more extraordinary, 
all this extreme elaborateness in working out the story, seems to 
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t the author aothiog : for it ia said, that the publiihed worki 
ve men abrklgmeDti. We have heard (though chia, we auppoie, 
most be a pleasaot exaggeration), that Sit Charles Grandison was 
Drigimlljt written in eight and tveniy volumes. 

Pamda is the tint of his produclioni, and the very child of bi* 
biiin. Taking the general idea of the character of a modest and 
Imutifu] country girl, and of the situation in which she it placed, be 
nukei out ail the rest, even to the smallest circumstance, by the mere 
foiceof a reasoning imaginatioD. It would seem as if a step lost 
voulcl be a* &tal here as in a mathematical demonstration. The 
dnelopmeDt of the character ia the most simple, and come* the 
Karett to nature that it can do, without being the same thing. The 
inietcat of the story increases with the dawn of understandiDg and 
ttflection tn the heroine. Her aentiments gradually expand tbem- 
•tltes, lilie opening flowers. She writes better e*ery time, and 
icqaires a conlidence in herself, juit as a girl would do, writing such 
Ittteri in such ctrcnmstances ; and yet it is certain liM no girl tvimU 
ariti tiuh Uttrrs in laci nrimnsiaKett, What we mean ii this. 
Richardson's nature is always the nainre of seotiment and reflection. 
Dot of impulse or situation. He himishe* his cbaractera, on every 
occasion, with tlie preaence of mind of the author. He mates thera 
zct. Dot as they would from the impulK of the momeoc, but as they 
might upon reflection, and upon a careful re-Ticw of every motive and 
circumstance in their situation. They regularly sit down to write 
letters; and if the Imsinesa of life consisted in letter- writing, and was 
carried on by the post (like a Spanish game at chess), human nature 
would be what Richardson represents it. All actual objects and 
f«-lings are blunted and deadened by being presenlcd through a 
medium which may be true to reason, but is false in nature. He 
confounds his own point of view with that of the immediate actors in 
the scene ; and beoce presents you with a conventional and factitious 
Eialure, instead of that which is real. Dr. Johnson seems to have 
pieferrcd this truth of reflection to the truth of nature, when he said 
that there was more knowledge of the htiman heart in a page of 
Richardson than in all Fielding. Fielding, however, saw more of 
the practical results, artd understood the principles as well; but he 
had not the same power of speculating upon their possible results, and 
combining them in certain ideal forms of passion and imaginitioDf 
which was Richardson's real excellence. 

It tnust he observed, however, that it is ilus mutual good under- 
staDdisgf and comparing of notes between the author and the pcrsoat 
be describes; his infinilc circumspection, hi3 exact process of ratio- 
cinniion and calculutioEi, which gives such an appearance of coldiMM 
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> most of his characierB, — which makes prudea of hii 
women, ana coxcombs of his men. Every thing is loo cddbcious in 
his works. Every thing is distinctly brought home to the mind of 
the actors in the scene, which is a fauit undoubtedly: but then, it 
must be confessed, every thing is brought home in its full force to the 
mind of the reader also ; and we fed the same interest in the Etory 
as if it were our own. Can any thing be more beautiful or affecting 
than Pamela's reproaches to her ' lumpish heart ' when she is sent 
away from her master's at her own request — its lightness, when she 
is sent for back — the joy which the conviction of the sincerity of his 
love diffuses in her heart, like the coming-on of spring — the artifice 
of the stuff gown — the meeting with lady Davers after her marriage 
— and the trial scene with her husband? Who ever remained 
insensible to the passion of Lady Clementina, except Sir Charles 
Grandison himself, who was the object of it '. Clarissa is, however, 
hia masterpiece, if we except Lovelace. If she is fine in herself, she 
is still liner in his account of her. With that foil, her purity is 
dazzling indeed : and she who could triumph by her virtue, and the 
force of her love, over tlie regality of Lovelace's mind, his wit, his 
person, his accomplishments and his spirit, conquers all hearts. We 
should suppose that never sympathy more deep or sincere was excited 
than by the heroine of Richardson's romance, except by the calamities 
of real life. The links in this wonderful chain of interest arc not 
more finely wrought, than their whole weight is overwhelming and 
irresistible. Who can forget the exquisite gradations of her long 
dying scene, or the closing of the coffin-lid, when Miss Howe comes 
to take her last leave of her friend ; or the heart-breaking reflection 
that Clarissa makes on what was to have been her wedding-day? 
Well docs a modern writer exclaim — 

' Books are a real world, both pure and good, H 

Round vrhich, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, ^fl 

Our pastime and our happiness may grow ! ' ^H 
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than his puritanical severity, has exhausted every topic on virtue and 
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X. There is anoihet peculiarity in Richardson, not perhaps »o 
uncoramon, which is, hit lystematicaliy preferring his most iniipid 
characteri to hb iineit, though both were equally hii own invention, 
aod he muit be Ripposcd to have understood eomethieg of their qudities. 
Thu& he preferred the little, leliish, alfccted, insigoificaDt Milt Byron, 
10 the divine Cleroentioa ; and again, Sir Charles Grandinon, to the 
Dobler Lovelace. We have Dothing to say in favour of Lovelace's 
morality ; but Sir Charles ii the prince of coxcombs, — whose eye waa 
never once taken from hie own person, and his own virtues ; and there 
it nothing which excites so little sympthy as his exceuive egotjtm. 

It remains to speak of Sterne ; — and wc shall do it in few words. 
There is more of mamcriim and affectation in him, and a more 
ironiediate reference to preceding authors ; — but hia excelleiicie*, 
vhere he is excellent, are of the Grst order. His characters are 
intellectual and inventive, like Richardson's — but totally opposite in 
iht execution. The one are made out by continuity, and patient 
tepetitioD of touches ; the others, by rapid and masterly strokes, and 
graceful apportion. His style is equally different from Richard- 
ton's : — it is at times the most rapid, — the most happy, — the roost 
idiomatic of any of our novel writers. It is the pure essence of 
Eoglisfa conversational style. His works consist only of morcramc, — 
of brilliant passages. His wit is poignant, though artificial ; — and his 
cbiracters (though the groundwork has been laid before), have yet 
invaluable original differences; — and the spirit of the execution, the 
nuKer-tirokes constantly thrown into them, are not to he surpassed. 
Ii ii lufhcicDt to name them — Yoriek, Dr. Slop, Mr. Shandy, my 
Uncle Toby, Trim, Susanna, and the Widow Wadman : and in 
these be has contrived to oppose, with equal felicity and originality, 
two characters, — one of pure intellect, and the other of pure good 
nature, in my Father and my Uncle Toby. There appears to have 
been in Sterne a vein of dry, sarcastic humour, and of extreme tender- 
ness of feeling ; — the latter sometimes carried to atfeciation, as in the 
tale of Maria, and the apostrophe to the recording angel; — but at 
other times pure, and without blemish. The story of Le Febre is 
perhaps the finest in the English language. My Father's restless- 
ness, both of body and mind, is inimitable. It is the model from 
which all those despicable performances against modem philosophy 
ought to hare been copied, if their authors had known any thing of 
the subject they were writing about. My Uncle Toby is one of 
the flnesi compliments ever paid to human nature. He is the most 
nnoffending of God's creatures ; or, as the French express it — m 
Ifl ftlit ion hommc .' Of bis bowling-green, — his sieges, — and his 
amoura, who would say or think any thing amiss '. 
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It ii remarkable that our four best 
the same age. We alea owe to thi 
George ti.), the inimitable Hogarth, a: 
the middle style of comedy. If 
this coiacidence, we should 
causes, (as, that imagiDatioc 
civilization), and ascribe it 
testant ascendancy, and th( 
These great events appear to h: _ 

literature and genius, as well as to our Government. It was found 
high time that the people should be represented in books as well as 
in parliament. They wished to see some account of themseWcs in 
what they read, and not to be contined always to the vices, the 
miseries and frivolities of the grtM. Our domestic tragedy, and our 
earliest periodical works, appeared a little before the same period. 
In despotic countries, human nature Is not of sufficient importance to 
be studied or described. The canaills are objects rather of disgust 
than curiosity ; and there are no middle classes. The works of 
Racine and Moliere are little else than imitations of the verbiage of 
the court, before which they were represented ; or fancifiil carica- 
tures of the manners of the lowest of the people. But in the period 
of our history in question, a security of person and property, and a 
freedom of opinion had been established, which made every man feel 
of some consequence to himself, and appear an object of some curiosity 
to his neighbours ; our manners became more domesticated ; there 
was a general spirit of sturdineas and independence, which made the 
English character more truly English than perhaps at any other 
period — that is, more tenacious of its own opinions and purposes. 
The whole surface of society appeared cut out into square enclosures 
and sharp angles, which extended to the dresses of the time, their 
grave! walks, and clipped hedges. Each individual had a certain 
ground-plot of his own to cultivate his particular humours in, and let 
them shoot out at pleasure ; and a most plentiful crop they have pro- 
duced accordingly. 

The reign of George ii. was, in a word, in an eminent degree, 
the age of hobby-harsct. But since that period, things have taken a 
diifereot turn. His present Majesty, during almost the whole of 
his reign, has been constantly mounted on a great War-horse ; and 
has fiiirly driven all competitors out of the field. Instead of minding 
our own affairs, or laughing at each other, the eyes of all his faithful 
subjects have been lixed on the career of the Sovereign, and all 
hearts anxious for the safety of his person and government. Our 
peos and our iwordB have been drawn alike in their defence ; and the 
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ittnni* of killed and wonailed, the manufactore of oewspapcrs and 
pirliaiiienUiy speeches, have exceeded all former example. If we 
lave livl little of the bleujnga of peace, we have had enough of the 
glotiei aod calamities of war. His Majeity has indeed contrived to 
ktrp alire the greatest public interest ever known, by hii determined 
rarnner of riding his hobby for half a century together, with the 
iriitocracy — (he democracy — the clergy — the landed and monicd 
interest — and the rabble, in full cry after him ! and at the end of his 
career, most happily and unexpectedly succeeded — amidst empires 
Imi and won — kingdoms overturned and created — and the destruc- 
lioD of an incredible Dumber of lives — in restoring the £vbu right oj 
Kirgt, — and thus preventing any further abuse of the example which 
seated hia family on the throne ! 

It is not to be wondered, if, amidst the tumult of events crowded 
into tbi« period, our literature has partaken of the disorder of the 
time J if our prose has run mad, and our poetry grown childish. 
Aocng thove few persons who * have kept the even tenor of their 
<ny,' the aatbor of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, holds a distin- 
gnuhed place. Mrs. Radclitfe's 'enchantments drear' and moulder- 
ing castles, derived a pan of their interest, we suppose, from the 
■Bpposed tottering slate of all old structures at the time ; and Mrs. 
Inchbald's ' Nature and Art ' would not have had the same popu- 
larity, but that it fell io (in its two main characters) with the prevail- 
ing prejudice of the moment, that judges and bishops were not pure 
abttraaions of justice and piety. Miss Edgeworth's tales, again, are 
a kind of essence of common sense, which seemed to be called for by 
the prevailing epidemics of audacious paradox and insane philosophy. 
The author of the present novel is, however, quite of the olil school, 
1 mere common observer of manners, — and also a very woman. It 
utfais last circumstance which forms the peculiarity of her writings, 
aod distinguishes them from those masterpieces which we have before 
mcntioaed. She is unquestionably a quick, lively, and accurate 
observer of persons and things ; but she always looks at them with a 
consciousness of her sex, and in that point of view in which it is the 
particular business and interest of women to observe them. We thus 
get a kind of supplement and gloss to our original text, which we 
could not otherwise have obtained. There is little in her works of 
passion or character, or even manners, in the most exteinled sense of 
lie word, as implying the sum-total of our habits and pursuits ; her 
firte is in describing the absurdities and alfectatiuns of external 
behaviour, or the manneri ef peoflt in company. Her character!, 
which are all caricatures, are no doubt dietincily marked, aitd per- 
fectly kept up; but they are somewhat supcrlicial, and exceedingly 
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uniform. Her heroea and heroines, almost all of them, depend t 
the stock of a single phrase or sentimeat ; or at leaet have certain 
mottoes or devices by which they may always be known. They arc 
such characters as people might be supposed to assume for a night at 
a masquerade. She presents not the whole letigth figure, nor even the 
Tace, but some prominent feature. In the present novel, for example, 
a lady appears regularly every ten pages, to get a lesson in music for 
nothing. She never appears for any other purpose; this is aJl you 
know of her ; and in this the whole wit and humour of the character 
consists. Meadows is the same, who has always the same cue of 
being tired, without any other idea, etc. It has been said of Shake- 
speare, that you may always assign his speeches to the proper charac- 
ters : — and you may infallibly do the same thing with Madame 
D'Arblay's ; for they always say the same thing. The Branghtons 
arc the best. Mr. Smith is an exquisite city portrait. — Evelina is 
also her best novel, because it is shortest ; thai is, it has all the 
liveliness in the sketches of character, and exquisiteness of comic 
dialogue and repartee, without the tediousaess of the story, and end- 
less affectation of the sentiments. 

Women, in general, have a quicker perception of any oddity or 
singularity of character than men, and are more alive to every 
absurdity which arises from a violation of the rules of society, or a 
deviation from established custom. This partly arises from the 
restraints on their own behaviour, which turn their attention con- 
stantly on the subject, and partly from other causes. The surface of 
their minds, like that of their bodies, seems of a liner texture than 
oursi more soft, and susceptible of immediate impression. They 
have less muscular power, — less power of continued voluntary atten- 
tion, — of reason^passioo 2nd imagination : But they are more easily 
impressed with whatever appeals to their senses or habitual prejudices. 
The intuitive perception of their minds is less disturbed by any 
general reasonings on causes or consequences. They learn the idiom 
of character and manner, as they acquire that of language, by role 
merely, without troubling themselves about the principles. Their 
observation is not the less accurate on that account, as far as it goes ; 
for it has been well said, that 'there is nothing so true as habit.* 

There is little other power in Miss Burney's novels, than that of 
immediate observation : her characters, whether of refinement or 
vulgarity, are equally superficial and confined. The whole is a 
question of form, whether tliat form ia adhered to, or violated. It is 
this circumstance which takes away dignity and interest from her 
atory and sentiments, and makes the one so teazing and tedious, and 
the other so insipid. The difliculties in which she involves her 
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heroiDM are indeed ' Female Difficulties ; ' — they are difficuliie* 
created out of nothing. The author appears to have no other idea of 
refinement than that it is the reverse of Tulgarity ; but the leTcrse of 
Tnigarity i> fa«tidiouiiiesE and atfectatioD. There is a true, and a 
£ilie delicacy. Because a vulgar country Misi would answer * yes ' 
10 a prapotal of marriage in the first |>age. Mad. d'Arblay makei it a 
pioot of ao cxccsi 1^ reGoemcct, and an indispensable point of 
etiquette in her young ladies, to postpone the answer to the end of 
Gtc volumes, without the smallest reason for their doing so, ai>d with 
every reason to the contrary. The reader is led every moment to 
expect a denouement, and is as constantly disappointnl on some 
trifling pretext. The whole artifice of her fable consists in coming 
to DO conclusion. Her ladies stand so uf>on the order of their going, 
that they do not go at all. They will not abate an ace of their 
punctilio in any circumstances, or on any emergency. They would 
cnntider it as quite indecorous lo run down stairs though the house 
were in flames, or to move otf the pavement thongh a scaffolding was 
jailing. She has formed to herself an abstract idea of perfection in 
commoTi behaviour, which is quite as romantic and impracricablc as 
any other idea of (he sort : and the consequence has naturally been, 
that she makes her heroines commit the greatest improprieties and 
absurdities in order to avoid the smallest. In contradiction to a 
maxim in philosophy, ihey constantly act from the weakest motive, 
or rather from pure affectation. 

Thus L. S. — otherwise Ellii, in the present novel, actually give» 
herself up to the power of a man who has just otTered violence to her 
person, rather than return to the asylum of a farm-house, at which 
the has left some friends, because, as she is turning her steps that 
way, * she hears the sounds of rustic festivity and vulgar merriment 
proceed from it.' That is, in order that her exquisite sensibility may 
not be shocked by the behaviour of a number of honest country- 
people making merry at a dance, this model of female delicacy 
exposes herself to every species of insult and outrage from a man 
whom she hates. In like manner, she runs from her honourable 
lover into the power of a rufKan and an assassin, who claims a right 
over her person by a forced marriage. The whole tissue of the fable 
is, in short, more wild and chimerical than any thing in Don Quixote, 
without having any thing of poetical truth or elevation. Madame 
D'Arblay has woven a web of difficulties for her heroine, something 
tike the green silken threads in which the shepherdess entangled the 
steed of CervanCes's hero, who swore, in his fme enthusiastic way, 
that be would sooner cut his passage to another world than disturb 
the least of those beautiful meshes. Th« Wanderer raises obstacles, 
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s j. ' w^ -J c zni in: iJiriitrK bceirh of air turns it hack on the 
wmKTi r li .::inzri*d, We C2n hardly consider this as an 
x' uii lerfsctioc of the female character ! 
X = am: ieLjed t^ mak so disadvantageously of the 
'•crx. JT ar *^:r"Itgn: sai fsTDurc writer ; and the more so, as we 
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sirx n :^ diilojaes and particularly in the 
XT yO^^ ImoL. Sir Jasper Herrington, and Mr. Giles 
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>v<XCNr: 5 lITExATURE OF THE SOUTH 

.. .■•■.' \JuKe 1815. 

V -.> > .:xv:>^ ^■•. .. -k.-.-i -\--: tr.e pen of the celebrated historian 

:i :!v .:^:^i v,"«JMc> ; ::rc^^b wc think it written, on the whole, 

■%j.:^ t>* A.^-.-r uic <nr: "jr.^:: ■'-?' admirable history. The excellent 

.».!K^, >-> .:>4>i'- e^ .*r::.t;s-i5:n is a critic than as a politician; and 

sXfvix: X' s^t^^^o -s «* := that character, and at the same time 

u»fnt^ i> -.::?tr T»»c"! e^ tbiz greater confidence in the accuracy of 

^» ,>*tiSiOij>. cf -"jc*^ ^-i:: bv 23 real love of liberty, or admiration 

,*i ;«u»ua«% *:K»"^ :.x*"? '.s ro ezthu?iasm — and no one who does not 

o*< :H>«> h'i. ,'*cr Siibrv: :.'» the labour of a full and fair investiga- 

:vu ,s rK'f ll^ivf^ i;-vi j-.-CvifTTf. A cold, Calculating indifference 

o it«kit.N^N A rjio?* s pfr^rri'.lv the ctfect of want of feeling; as 

-i!<v*«v; ltoct^■u'n.M ': tc.\z:^ is ^r.ine times out of ten) a cloak for 

^.i*K ji .»i«iK* {*»«?• N,*cw.:>«:iaii:^£; the very great pleasure we have 

Ax\i»v.\i rvrut .n: *oi Srrorv us, we should have been still more 

;i.«hs.K>:» jKi^^WN -• rb^" I'ithvV had himself appeared more delighted 

«tM )«9^ :aM^ uic c>i^DK\:...Yc::\ imparted to it a more decided and 
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lighter chao ' the gossamer that idles ia the wanton bi 
insurmountable barriers ; and trifles with those that arise out of 
common sense, reason, and necessity. Her conduct never arises 
directly out of the circumstaaces in which she is placed, but out of 
sonic factitious and misplaced refinement on them. It is a perpetual 
game at cross-purposes. There being a plain and strong motive why 
she should pursue any course of action, is a sutTicient reason for her 
to avoid it ; and the perversity of her conduct is in proportion to its 
levity— as the lightness of the feather baffles the force of the impulse 
that is given to it, and the slightest breach of air turns it back on the 
hand from which it is hiunched. We can hardly consider this 35 an 
accurate description of tlie perfection of the female character ! 

We are sorry to be compelled to speak so disadvantageoualy of the 
work of an excellent and favourite writer j and the more so, as we 
perceive no decay of talent, but a perversion of it. There is the 
same admirable spirit in the dialogues, and particularly in the 
characters of Mrs, Ireton, Sir Jasper Hcrrington, and Mr. Giles 
Arbt, as in her former novels. But these do not lill a hundred 
pages of the work ; and there is nothing else good in it. In the 
story, which here occupies the attention of the reader almost 
c.\cluaively, Madame D'Arblay never excelled. 
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Vol. x«,l [J.,..-. iB,s^ 

This is another great work from the pen of the celebrated histori.in 
of the Italian Republics : though we think it written, on the whole, 
with less force and spirit than that admirable history. The excellent 
author has visibly less enthusiasm as a critic than as a politician ; and 
therefore he interests us less in that character, and at the same time 
inspires ua rather with less than greater coniidence in the accuracy of 
his opinions; for there can be no real love of liberty, or admiration 
of genius, where there is no enthusiasm — and no one who does not 
love them, will ever submit to the labour of a fiill and fair investiga- 
tion of their history and concerns. A cold, calculating indifference 
in matters of taste, is generally the effect of want of feeling ; as 
affected moderation in politics is {nine times out of ten) a cioak for 
want of principle. NotwithBt.inding the very great pleasure we have 
received from the work before us, wc should have been still more 
gratified, therefore, if the author had himself appeared more delighted 
with his task, and consequently imparted to it a more decided and 
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original character. In his Republics, he describes events and 
characicra in the history of modern Italy with ihe genuine feelings of 
io enlightened reaaoner, indignant at the wrongs, the vices, and 
the degradatioD of the country of his ancestors; In judging of its 
■, he too often borrows French rules and German systems of 
His practical taste and speculative principles do not, 
therefore, always coincide ; and, regarding this work on Literature 
ai an appendage to hit History, it is impassible not to observe, that 
he is glad, upon all occasions, to slide into his old and favourite 
subject ; to pais from the professor's chair into the rostrum; and to 
coDoecT, in glowing terms, the rise or fall of letters with the political 
independence or debasement of the states- in which they Nourished or 

If we were to hazard any other preliminary remaric of a genera! 
character, it should be, that the author appears to have a more 
intimate actjuaintance with, and a great predilection for, the more 
modern and immediately popular writers of Italy, than for those who 
appear to us objecu of greater etirioslty and admiration. Thus, he 
dismisses Dante, Petrarca and Boccacio, in fewer pages than he 
devotes [o Metasiasio alone — an author whose chief merit he himself 
defines to be, the happy adaptation of his pieces to the musical 
recitative of the opera, and which, therefore, in a literary point of 
view, must be comparatively uninteresting. Again, Arioato makes, in 
his hands, a very slender appearance by the side of Tasso — ac 
appearance by no means proportioned to 
the interest which is felt in them, or to thi 
dilTerent works. The account of the twc modern Italian dramatists, 
Alfieri and Goldoni, though given much at length, is not certainly 
liable to the same kind of objection, as the information with respect 
to them is valuable from its novelty. 

The present volumes contain a general view of the literature of 
the South of Modern Europe, — of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Proveoi;a!. The author proposes, in another work, to examine that 
of the North, particularly of England and Germany, The publica- 
tion now before us was (we arc informed in the preface) originally 
composed to be delivered to a class of young persons at Geneva : 
and this circumstance, while it has added to its value and compre- 
hensivenesB as a book of reference, has made it less entertaining to 
the general reader, A body of criticixm, like a body of divinity, 
must contain a great deal of matter leas pleasant than ptolitablc in the 
pcrutal. In our account of it, we shall direct the reader's attention 
to what most forcibly arrested our own — -premising merely, that 
among the writers to whom M, Sismondi is forward to acknowledge 
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his obligadoDS, are, Professor Boutterwek on modern literatuie in 
general, Millot'e hi»toiy of the Troubadour*, Tiraboschi and M. 
Guiguene on the Italian literature, Velasquez on the Spanish and 
Portuguese, and William Schlegel for the dramatic literature of all 
these natioos. It is to this East author that he secniE to be indebted 
for a great part of his theorelical reafiooing and coQJectural criticism 
on the general principles of taste and the progress of human genius. 

The first volume commences with an account of the Provencal 
poetry, which is by no means the least interesting or curious part of 
this extensive and elaborate work. We shall endeavour to gi»e some 
general tdea of it to our readers. The language which prevailed in 
all the South of Europe, after the destruction of the Roman empire, 
was a barbarous mixture of Latin with the different languages of the 
Northern invaderi. It was in the south of France that this language 
first took a consistent form, and became the vehicle of a gay and 
original poetry. The causes which contributed to invest it with this 
distinction, were, according to M. Sismondi, i. The comparative 
exemption of the Francs from perpetual successive inroads of 
barbarouG conquerors; and, i. The collateral influence of the 
Moorish or Arabian literature, through the connection between the 
kingdoms of Spain and Provence. The description given by the 
re, which 'rose like an exhalation,' and 
splendid in the extreme. In a hundred 
is said to have produced more prodigies 
" 1 the history of agei in all 
t had their birth, maturity ai 



author of the Arabian li 
disappeared almost as soon, 
and fifty years, human genii 
in that prolific region, than 
ihe world besides. Arts and 



— olmoat all the 
isidered) 
printing, die marii 

or succeeding ages. 
these matters were c< 
which their iiti 



■ great modern discoveries (as they have 
' anticipated, and again forgotten, — paper, 
compass, glass, gunpowder, &c. In the 
ind invention, they infinitely surpassed all former 
As an instance of the prodigious scale on which 
onduct^d in the Hast, and of the colossal size to 
e had swelled in all its branches, it is stated that 
the Thousand and One Stories forming the Arabian Nights' Iinter- 
tainment, constitute only a aix-and-thirtieth part of the original 
collection. We suspect thai there is some exaggeration in all this; 
though the brilliant theories of our author have, no doubt, very con- 
siderable foundation in fact. We hope there is none for the eloquent, 
but melancholy, reflections he makes on the sudden disappearance of 
so much intellectual magnificence from the face of the earth. 

'Such,' he says, 'was the lustre with which literature and sciences 
thone forth from the ninth to the fourteenth century of our era, in 
the vast regions which were subjected to Mahometism. The most 
46 
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Dcholy redectioDi are attached to the long enumeration of names 
□nkoowa to at, and which were neverth-elcsE illustrious, — of work« 
buried in manuscript in tome dusty repositories — which yet for a time 
had a powerful influence on the culture of the human mind. What 
remains then of so much glory? Fife or eix periona only can visit 
the treasures of Aiabian manuscripts shut up in the library of the 
Escurial ; and some few hundreds besides, scatteted over all Europe, 
hate tjtialified themseKes, hy obstinate labour, to dig in the mines 
of the East — but these persons can only obtain, with the utmost 
difficulty, some rare and obscure manuscripts, and cannot raise tbem- 
•cNes high enough to form a judgment on the whole of a literature 
of which they never attain but a part. Meantime, the extended 
regions where Mahometism reigned, and still reigns, are dead to all 
the sciences. Those rich plains of Fez and Morocco, illumined five 
oeDIuHes ago by so many academies, ao many universities, and so 
many libraries, are now nothing but deserts of burning sand, for 
which tyrants dispute with tigers. All the gay and fertde shore of 
Mauritania, where commerce, the arts, and agriculture had been 
raised to the highest prosperity, are now the nests of pirates, who 

Siread terror on the seaa, and who relax from their labour in ahameful 
ebaucheries, till the plague, which returns yearly, comes to mark 
out its victims, and to avenge offended humanity. Egypt is nearly 
■wallowed in the sands, which it once fertilized — Syria and Palestine 
ire desolated by wandering Bedouins, less formidable, however, than 
the Pasha who oppreases them. Bagdad, formerly the abode of 
luxury, of power, and of knowledge, is ruined ; the once celebrated 
univertttiea of Cufa and Bassora are shut, — those of Samarcande and 
of Balch are also destroyed. In this immense extent of country, 
twice or three times as large as our Europe — nothing is found but 
ignorance, slavery, terror and death. Few of the inhabitants can 
read any of the writings of their illustrious forefathers; — few could 
comprehend them — none could procure them. The immense literary 
riches of the Arabs, of which we have given some glimpses, exist no 
more in any of the countries which the Arabs and Musaulnien rule. — 
It is not there that we must now seek either the renown of their 
great men or iheir writings. What has been saved of them, is 
entirely in the hands of their enemies — in the convents of the monks, 
or in the libraries of the Kings of Europe. And yet these countries 
have not been conquered. It is not the foreigner who has despoiled 
them of iheir wealth, wasted their population, destroyed their laws, 
their morals, and their national spirit. The poison was within them 
h developed itself, and has annihilated all things. 
f*Who knows if, some centuries hence, this same Europe, where 
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low tramported — which shiner 
with such lustre — which judges so well of times past — which com- 
pares BO well the successive influence of antient literature and morals, 
may not be deserted, and wild as the hills of Mauritania, the aands 
of Egypt, and the vaUies of Anatolia ? Who knows whether, in a 
country entirely new, perhaps in the high lands wtiere the OroDoko 
and the Amazon collect their streams, perhaps in the now impene- 
trable enclosure of the mountains of New Holland, there may not be 
formed natioDS with other morals, other languages, other thoughts, 
other religions, — nations who shall again renew the human kind, 
who shall study like ourselves the times past, and who, seeing with 
surprise that we have been, and have known what they shall know — 
that we have believed like them in duralrility and glory, shall pity 
our impotent elforiii, and shall recal the names of Newton, of Racine, 
of Tasso, as examples of the vain struggles of maa to attain an 
immortality of renown which fate denies him ? ' 

The more immediate causes which gave birth to the poetry of the 
Provencals, and by consequence to all our modern literature, are 
afterwards detailed in the following passage, which is interesting both 
in point of fact, and as matter of speculation. 

'In Italy, at the time of the renovation of its language, each 
province, each small district, had a particular dialect. This great 
number of different {uUb'u, was owing to two causes; the great 
number of barbarous tribes -with whom the Romans had successively 
been confounded by the frequent invasions of their country, and the 
great number of independent sovereignties which had been kept up 
there. Neither of those causes operated on the Cauls in the forma- 
tion of the Romanesque. Three hordes established themselves there 
nearly at the same time, — the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks ; .ind after the conquest of these last, no northern barbarians 
could again form a fixed establishment there, except the Normans, 
in a single province ; no mixture of Germans, much less of the 
Sclavoniaos and Scythians, came again to produce a change in 
language and morals. The GauU had then been employed in 
consolidating themselves into one nation, with one language, for four 
ages: during which Italy had been successively the prey of the 
Lombards, the Francs, the Hungarians, the Saracens, and the 
Germans. The birth of the Romanesque in Gaul, came thus to 
precede that of the Italian language. It was divided into two 
principal dialects;- — the Provencal Romanesque, spoken in all the 
provinces to the south of the Loire, which had been originally 
conquered by the Visigoths and the Burgundians ; and the Walloon 
Romanesque, in the provinces to the north of the Loire, where the 
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FraoLi had the aKcndant. Tht political dirisiom rtniainnl con- 
fomiable to [his first division of natioas and languages. In apite of 
the independence of the great teudatories, northern France alwayi 
formed one political body ; the inhabitants of the ditfeteni proTincci 
mel in the same sational assemblies, and in the same armies. Southern 
France, on its side, after having been che inheritance of some of ihe 
mccessors of Charlemagne, had been raised, in 879, to the rank of an 
iodependent kingdom, by fiozon, who was crowned ai Nanics, under 
the title of King of Aries ot of Provence ; and who subjected to his 
domioatioD ProTcnce, Dauphiny, Savoy, the Lyonese, and some 
couotiei of Burgundy. The title of kingdom gave pUce, in 943, to 
that of earldom, under Bozon 11., without the dismemberment of 
Prorence, or ita separalioa from the House of Burgundy, of which 
BozoD I. had been the founder. This house was extinguished in 
1092, ID tbe person of Gillibert, who left two daughters only, between 
wtuim he divided his states. One, Faydide, married Alphonso, 
Count of Toulouse ; and the other. Douce, married Kayniood 
Berenger, Count of Barcelona. The union of Provence during two 
hundred and thirty years, under a line of princes who played no very 
brilliant part beyood their own territory, and who are almost forgotten 
by hictory, but who suffered no invasion ; who, by a paternal 
adminia (ration, augmented the riches, and extended the papulation of 
the state, and favoured commerce, to which their maritime situation 
brited them, sufficed to consolidate the laws, the manners, and the 
language of the Provencals. It was at this epoch, but in a deep 
obscurity, that in the kingdom of Aries, the Provencal Romanesqu&i 
took completely the place of the Latin. The latter was still made 
Bte of in the public acts ; but the former, which was spoken univer- 
sally, began alio to be made use of ia literature. 

■ The succession of the Count of Barcelona, Raymond Berenger, 
to the sovereignty of Provence, gave a new turn to the national spirit, 
by the mixture of the Catalonians with the Provencals. Of the three 
Romaoesquc languages, which the Christian inhabitants of Spain then 
spoke, the Catalonian, the Catdllian, and the Gallician, or Portuguese, 
the litiit was almost absolutely like the Provencal ; and though it hat 
tince been much removed from it, especially in the kingdom of 
Valencia, it has always been called after the name of a French 
pTorince. The people of the country call it Liemosin or Limousin. 
The Catalans, therefore, could make themselves well understood by 
the ProvencaJs ; and their intercourse at the same court served to 
poliah the one language by means of the other. The lirst of these 
nattons had already been much advanced, either by their wars and 
their intercourse with the Moors of Spain, or by the great activity of 
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ibe commerce of Barcelona. This city enjoyed the mott s 
privilege*: the citiz«(u felt iheir freedom, and made iheir princei 
reipcct it, — at the same liine that the wealth which they had acquired 
rcodered the laxei more priMJuctive, and permitted the court of the 
Caunti lo diiptay a magnificence unknown lo other sovereign!. 
Raymond Berenger, and bis aoccesaor, brougbi ioio Provence at once 
the tpirit of liberty and chivalry, the taate of elegance and the arts, 
and [he «cieDcc« of the Arabs. From this unioD of noble Eeotirncnis, 
aroM the poetry which Bhtine at the same time in Provence, and all 
the touth of Europe, as if an electric spark had, in the midst of the 
thickest darknets, kindled at once in all ({uaners its brilliaot radiance. 

'Chivalry arose with the Proven9al poetry; ii wai Jn some «>rt 
the Mul of every modern iiletature : and this character, so different 
from all that antiquity had known, — that invention, bo rich in poetical 
effecii, i« the liret subject for observation, which modern literary 
e must not, however, confound ^a!a£fni with 
i the real world at this epoch — with its 
advantages and diBadvautages, its virtues and its vices; chivalry is 
this world idealized, such as it has existed only in the invention of 
the romancers : its essential character is a devotion to woman, and an 
inviolable regard to honour ; but the ideas which the poets manifested 
tlicn, us to what constituted the perfection of a knight or a lady, 
were not entirely of their invention. They existed in the people, 
without perhaps being followed by them ; and when ihey had 
acquired more consistence in their heroic songs, they reacted in their 
turn upon the people, among whom they originated, and thus approxi- 
mated the real feudal system to the ideal notions of chivalry. 

' Without doubt, there can be few finer things than the bold and 
actirc kind of life which characterized the feudal times; than the 
independent existence of each nobleman in his castle; than the per- 
suasion which he felt, that God alone was his judge and master ; 
than that confidence in his own power which made him brave all 
opposition, and offer an inviolable asylum to the weak and unfortunate, 
— which made him share with his friends the only possessions which 
they valued, arms and horses, — and rely on himself alone for his 
liberty, his honour, and his life. But, at the same time, the vices of 
the human character had acquired a development proportioned to the 
vigour of men's minds. Among the nobility, whom alone the laws 
«ecnied to protect, absolute power had produced its habitual efFea, — 
an intoxication approaching to madness, and a ferocity of which later 
limes (ifTord no example. The tyranny of a baron, it is true, ex- 
tended only a few leagues round hie chateau, or the town which 
belonged to him : If any one could pass this boundary, he was sale ; 
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but, within these limits, in which he kept his laisals Hke herds of 
deer in a park, he gave himself up, in the plenitude of his power, to 
the wildcBi caprices : and eubjected chose who diaplcaeed him lo the 
mcMt frighiftil punishmence. His rastals, who trembled bcfoie him, 
were degraded below the human speciea ; and, in the whole of this 
class, there is hardly an inscaoce of any iodiTidual displaying, in the 
tnune of ages, a single trait of greatness or virtue. FranltDcSB and 
good fsith, which are esseotially the virtues of chivalry, are indeed, 
in general, the consetjuence of strength and courage ; biit, in order to 
render an adherence to them general, it is indispenKable that punish- 
mctii or shame should be attached to their violation. But the 
lei^ioral lords were placed in their chateaus above all fear; and 
opinioD had no force in restraining men who did not feel the relations 
of social life. Accordingly, the history of the middle ages furnishes 
a greater number of scandalous perfidies than any other period. 
Lastly, the passion of love had, it is true, taken a new character, 
which was much the same in reality and in the poetry of the time. 
It was not more passionate or more tender than among the Greeks 
and Romaci, but it was more respectful ; something mysterious was 
joined to the sentiment. Some traces of that religious respect were 
preserved towards women, which the Germans felt towards iheir 
prophetesses. They were considered as a sort of angelic beings, 
rather than as dependants, submitted to the will of their masters : It 
«as a point of honour to serve and to defend them, .is if they were 
the organs of the divinity on earth ; and at the same time there was 
joined to this deference, a warmth of sentiment, a turbulence of 
pidone and desires, which the Germans had known little of, but 
which is characteristic of the people of the South, .ind of which they 
borrowed the expression from the Arabians. In our ideas of chivalry, 
love always retains this religious purity of character ; but in the actual 
Feudal system, the disorder was extreme ; and the corruption of 
manners has left behind it traces more scandalous than in any other 
period of society. Neither the lirventet nor the mnxoi of the 
Irot^adours, nor the fables of the trouveres, nor the romances of 
chivalry, can be read without blushing : the gross licentiousness of 
the language is equalleil only by the profound corruption of the 
characters, and the profligacy of the moral. In the South of France, 
io particular, peace, riches, and the example of courts, had introduced 
imoag the nobility an extreme dissipation: they might be said to 
live only for gallantry. The ladies, who did not appear in the world 
till after (hey were married, prided ihcmBcIves in the homage which 
their lovers paid to their charms : they delighted in being celebrated 
by iheir troubatitmr ; they answered in their turn, and expressed their 
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I paisionate verses. They e 
DGtitutcd Courts of Love, "where questioas of gallantry were gravely 
debated, and decided by their :iuffrages. In short, they had given to 
the whole of the South of France the movement of a carnival, which 
contrasts singularly with the ideas of restraint, of virtue, and of 
modesty, which we connect with the good old timea. The more we 
study history, the more we shall be convinced that chivalry is an 
almost purely poetical invention. We never can arrive by any 
authentic documents at the scene where it flourished ; it is alwayi 
represented at a distance, both in time and place. And while con- 
temporary historians give ue a distinct, detailed, complete idea of the 
vices of courts and of the great, of the ferocity or licentiousness of 
the nobles, and the degradation of the people j one is astonished to 
see, after a lapse of time, the same ages animated by the poets with 
lictitiouG and splendid accounts of virtue, beauty, and loyalty. The 
romancers of the twelfth century placed the age of chivalry in the 
reign of Charlemagne; Francis i. placed it in their time; We at 
present believe we sec it flourishing in the persone of Du Cucsclin 
and of Bayard, at the courts of Charles v. and Francis the i. But 
when wc come to examine any of these periods, though we find some 
heroic characters in all of them, we are soon forced to confess that it 
is necessary to remove the age of chivalry three or four centuries 
before any kind of reality.' p. 91- 

This, we cannot help thinking, is a little hard on the gnod old lima : 
though the specimens of their poetry, which are subjoined, go far to 
justify this severity. They certainly indicate neither relinement of 
sentiment, nor elevation of fancy. They are merely war or love- 
songs, relating to the personal feelings or situation of tlie individual 
who composed them. The Provencal poetry, indeed, is in a great 
measure lyrical ; at least it is certain, that it is neither epic nor 
dramatic. The lentont were, indeed, a sort of eclogues, or disputes 
in verse, in which two or three persons maintained their favourite 
opinions on any given subject ; and they appear to have been for the 
most part cxlemporaoeous effusions. The following example will 
give some idea of the state of manners and literature at this period. 

• Several ladies who assisted at the Courts of Love, as they were 
called, used to reply themselves to the verses which their beauty in- 
spired. There is left but a small portion of their compositions, but 
they have almost always the advantage over the troubadours. Poetry 
did not then aspire either to creative power, or to sublimity of thought, 
or to variety of imagery. Those powerful efforts of genius, which 
have giveo birth at a later period to dramatic and epic poetry, were 
then unknown ; and in the simple expression of feeling, an inspiration. 
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more tendts and more delicate, would give to the poetry of women a 
mOK nuutal cxpresEion. One of the mast pleuing of thcK com- 
pOMtions ie by Clara d'Anduse : it ia left im^nished : but, as lar at 
a pTOie ttuislation can coovey the impressioo, which depends so mucb 
DD the bumony of the metre, it i« as follows. 

' " Id vbat cruel trouble, in what profou.nd udnes*, jealous calum- 
niatoM have plunged my hean ! With what malice these perlidiotu 
dntroyeti of aJI pleasure have persecuted me ! They haic forced 
you to banish yourself from me, you whom I love more than life I 
They lia»e robbed me of the happiness of seeing you, and of •ectng 
you without ceasing ! Ah, I shall die of grief and rage ! 

' ** But let calumny arm itself against me : the love with which you 
iaiptrc me brares all its shafts : they will n<Ter be able to teach my 
re new force to the 
one, though it were 
by speaking well of 



I, Irom the i 



; that I have a heart 
r abandon you for 



bcart : notbing can 
denrc* with which it ii inilamei 
my cocmy, who would not bccc 
ytm : but my beat friend would 
dared to reproach you. 

' " No, my sweet friend, no ; do not belie 
(rtacherous to you : do not fear that I should 

tDOther, though I should be solicited by a,ll the ladies of the land. 
Lote, who holds me in his chains, has said, that my heart should be 
devoted to you alone ; and I swear that it ahall always be so. Ah, 
if 1 was OS much mistress of my hand, he who now possesses, should 
ncTCT have obuined it. 

' " BeloTcd ! luch is the grief which I feel at being separated from 
you, such my despair, that when I wish to sing, I only sigh and weep. 
I cannot linish this couplet. Alas ! my songs cannot obtain for my 
heart what it desires." ' 

The poets of this period were almost all of them cheralieri ; and 
it is in their war-songs, that, according to M. Sismoodi, we lind most 
of the enthusiasm of poetry. Guillaume de St. Gregory, thus chants 
his love for war, and seems to be inspired by the very fight of the 
iield of battle. 

■ How I \o're the gay season of the approach of spring, which 
covers our fields with leares and flowers ! How 1 love the sweet 
warbling of the birds, which make the woods resound wiili their 
•ongx! But how much more delightful still it ia to ace the leots 
and pavillioos pitched in the meadows ! How I feel my courage 
Bwell, when 1 see the armed chevaliers on their horses, marching in 
long array ! 

' I love to see the cavaliers put to flight, — the commoi 
atn've to carry away their most precious effects : I lot 
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thick batulione of soldiers, wbo advance in pursuit of the fug 
and my joy redoubles when I observe the siege laid to the Btroogest 
castles, and hear their battered wills fall with a dreadful crash!' 
. . , ' Yes, I repeat it again, the pleasures of the table, or of love, 
are not to be compared, in my mind, with those of the furious fight 
. . . when I hear the horses neighing on the green meadows, and the 
cry repeated on all sides, " To arms, to arms ! " when the great and 
the vulgar load the earth with their bodies, or roll, dying, into the 
ditches ; and when large wounds from the blows of the lance itiaric 
the victims of honour.' 

This poetic rhapsody of the eleventh or twelfth century is not 
altogether unworthy of the spirit of the nineteenth ; so we shall not 
stop to moralize upon it. One of the most heroic and magnanimous 
personages of the same period was Bertrand de Born, Vicomptc 
Hautefori. He was a great maker of war and verses. 'The most 
violent,' says M. Sismondi, 'the most impetuous of the French 
chevaliers, breathing nothing but war ; exciting, inflaming the passions 
of his neighbours and his superiors, in order to engage them in 
hostilities, he troubled the provinces of Guienne by his arms and his 
intrigues, during all the second half of the twelfth century ; and 
the reigns of the Kings of England, Henry ii. and Richard Coeur 
de Lion. He first stripped his brother Consiantine of his personal 
inheritance, and made war upon Richard who protected him. He 
then attached himself to Henry, the brother of Richard C<Eur de 
Lion, and afterwards made war upon him, after having engaged him 
in a conspiracy against his father. For this last olfence he is put by 
Dante into his hell. In alL his enterprises, he encouraged himself by 
composing lininlei, that is, songs in which he sounded the war-whoop, 
in the manner of some writers nearer our own times. Let the reader 
judge for himself, 

* " What signify to me happy or miserable days .' What are weeks 
or years to mc ! At all times my only wish is, to destroy whoever 
dares lo offend me ! Let others, if they please, embellish their 
houses; let them idly procure the conveniences of life: but, for 
myself, to collect lances, helmets, swords and implements of destruc- 
tion, shall be the only object of my life ! I am fatigued with advice, 
and swear never to attend to it ! " ' 

The historical notice of Richard C<cur de Lion gives a striking 
and more favourable picture of the manners of the time. Every one 
is acquainted with the story of his deliverance from prison by the 
fidelity of his servant Blondcl, and of his rescue from the Saracens 
by the gallant device of Guillaume de Preaux, who attracted the fury 
of the auailants to hit own person, by crying out, ■ Spare me ; for 
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mental appendage of courts, as the indolent amuEement of great li 
and ladies. It consists, therefore, entirely of occasional and fugitive 
pieces. The ambilion of the poel sccmB never to have reached 
higher than to express certain habitual Bentiments, or record passing 
eTciits in agreeable verse, so as to gratify himself or his immediate 
einployers ; and his genius never appears to have received that high 
and powerful impulse, which makes the unrestrained developmeot of 
its own powers its ruling passion, and which looks to future ages for 

The Provencal poetry bciongs, in its essence as well as form, to 
the same class as the Eastern or Asiatic ; that is, it has the same con- 
stitutional warmth and oatural gaiety, but without the same degree of 
magnilicence and force. Duritig its most fiourishing period, it made 
no perceptible progress ; and it has left few traces of its influence 
behind. The civil wars of the Albigeois, the crusades which made 
the Italian known to all the rest of Europe, and the establishment of 
the court of Charles of Anjou, the new sovereign of Provence, at 
Naples, were fatal to the cultivation of a literature which owed its 
encouragement to political and local circumstances, and to the favour 
of the great. M. Sismondi compares the effects of the Provencal 
poetry to the northern lights, which illumine the darkness of the 
sky, and spread their colours almost from pole to pole ; but suddenly 
vanish, and leave neither light nor heat behind them. Alter the 
literature of the troubadours had disappeared from the country which 
gave it birth, it lingered for a while in the kingdoms of Arragon and 
Catalonia, where it was cultivated with success by Don Henri of 
Arragon, Marquis of Villcra ; by Ausiaa, who has been called the 
Petrarch ; and by Jean Manorell, the Boccacio of the Provencal 
tongue, and the well-known author of the history of Tiranie the 
White, which is preserved by Cervantes with such marks of respect, 
when Don Quixote's library is condemned to the flames. 

Our author next enters at great length, and with much acutenesfi, 
into the literature of the North of Prance, or the Jieman tVallan, 
which succeeded the Provencal. The great glory of the writers of 
this language, was the invention of the romances of chivalry. M. 
Sismondi divides these romances into three classes or periods, and 
(Upposes them all to be of Norman origin, in contradiction to the very 
general theory which traced them to the Arabs or Moors. The lirst 
class relates to the exploits of King Arthur, the son of Pendragon, 
and the last British king who defended England against the Anglo- 
Saxons. It is at the court of this king, and of his tvife Geneura, 
that wc meet with the enchanter Merlin, and the institution of thfr^ 
Round Tabic, and al) the Preux chevalier*, Tristram de Leonoii 
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tiauncelot of the Lake, and many ochcrG. 
of the Lake was begun by Chretien de Troyes, and cooiiaued, after 
his death, \m Godfrey de Ltgny : that of Triitram, the son of King 
Mcliadus of Leonois, the first that was written in prose, and which 
i* the most fret^uently cited by the old authors, was compoBed in 
1190 by one of the tromierei or Northern troubadours, whose name 
is unknown. The Kcond class of chivalrous romances, is that which 
8 with Amadis of Gaul, the hero of lovers, of which the 
e fabulous, and the origin mote uncertain. There arc 
of this work, Amadia of Greece, Florismarte of 
Hircaoia, Galaor, Florestao, Esplandiao, which are considered .is of 
Spanish origio, and which were in their greatest vogue at the time 
of the appearance of Don Quixote. The third class considered by 
our author, as undoubtedly of French origin, relales to the court of 
Charlemagne and his peers. The most antient monument of the 
manrelloui history of Charlemagne, is the chronicle of Turpin, or 
Tilpin, Archbishop of Rheims. Both the came of the author and 
the date are, however, doubtful. It relate* to the last expedition of 
Charlemagne into Spain, to which he had been miraculously invited 
by St. Jactjues of Galicia, and to the wars of the Christians against 
the Moots. M. Sismoodi is inclined to refer this composition to (he 
period when Alphonao vi. king of Castile and Leon, achieved, in the 
year loSj, the conquest of New Castile and Toledo. 

' He was followed,' it is said, ' in this triumphant expedition, by a 
great number of French chevaliers, who passed the Pyrenees 10 
combat the iolidels by the side of a great king, and to see the Cid* 
the hero of hia age. The war against the Moors in Spain was then 
undertaken from a spirit of religious zeal, very different from that 
which, twelye years later, kindled the lirst crusade. Its object 
professedly was, to carry succour to neighbours, to brothers who 
adored the same God, and who revenged common injuries, of which 
the romancer seemed to wish to reeal the remembrance ; whereas the 
end of the first crusade was to deliver the Holy Sepulchre, to recover 
the inheritance of our Lord, and to bring assistance to God rather 
than man, as one of the troubadours expressed it. This zeal for the 
Holy Sepulchre, this devodon pointing towards the East, appears 
nowhere in the Chronicle of Archbishop Turpin ; which, neverthe- 
less, is animated by a burning fanaticism, and full of all sorts of 
miracles. This chronicle, however fabulous, cannot itself be con- 
sidered as a romance. It consists alternately of incredible feats of 
inns, and of miracles, of monkish superstition and monkish credulity. 
^^^Me find there several instances of enchantment : the formidable 
^^^hnrd of Roland, Durandal, with every stroke opens a wound : 
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Fcrragiu is all oTcr cachajited and ioTuberabJe : the dreadful hore ^ 
Roland, which be sounds at Ronceatallca to call for buccout, b 
beard 3( far ai St. Jcao Pied de Port, where Charlemagne wat with 
hii arniy; but the traJtoc Gaocion prevents the monarch from 
giviog awiitance lo his nephew. Roland, losing all hope, is himtelf 
desirous to break his sword, that it may not fall into the bands of the 
infidela, and thus hereafter bathe itself in the blood of Chrisdaas : he 
strikes it againat tall trees, against rocks— but nothiog can resist the 
enchanted blade, guided by an arm so powerful ; the oaks are over- 
turned, the rocks are shattered in pieces, aod Durandal remains entire. 
Roland at last thrusts it tip to the hilt in a hard rock, and twisting it 
with violence, breaks it between hia hands. Then he again sounds 
his horn, not to demand succour from the Christians, but lo announce 
to them his last hour ; and he blows it with such violence, that bis 
veins burst, and he dies covered with his own blood. All this is 
•afliciently poetical, and indicates a brilliant imagination ; but in order 
to its being a romance of chivalry, it was necessary that love and 
women should be introduced — and there is no allusion made to one or 
the otber.' p. zSi). 

This, we think, is rather an arbitrary decision of our author, and 
certainly does not prove that the work is not a romance of any kind. 
He concludes this chapter in the following manner. 

' But all these extraordinary facts, which in the Chronicle of 
Turpin passed for history, were consigned soon after to the regions of 
romance, when the crusades were finished, and had made os acquainted 
with the Cast, at the end of the thirteenth century, and during the 
reign of Philip the Hardy. The king at arms of this monarch, 
Adenez, wrote in verse t' 
mother of Charlemagne, 

Huon de Villeneuve wrote the history of Retuud de Moocauban, 
The four sons of Aymon, Huon de Bourdeaux, Dootin de Hayence, 
Morgante the giant, Maugis the christian laagidaa, and (crcral other 
heroes of this illustrious court, were celebrated then or aAervardi by 
romancers, who have placed in broad day all the c ha racter s, and all 
the events of this periodof glory, of which the drriiw poem i^Anatto 
has cofuecrated the mythology. — The creacioa o( tkit fariUinit 
romantic chivalry, was completed at the end of the Uuracnih 
ccotuiy ; all that esienUally characteriief it, n to be tauad m the 
ramaDcct of Adenez. His chevalier* no longef waadtnd, Ke tfaoae 
of the Round Table, through gloomy faraats in a covny balT 
civilized, and which seemed always co*cnd with amna aad Mmv: 
the eaon iini*er«e was expanded befiiK thoT ryt*, 1^ Holy 
Laod wa« the grand object of their fttpvuce: bai by it tbey 
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1 coimnmiication witli the line and rich countries of the 
Ewt, Their geography was as coofueed as all iheir other Itrowledge. 
Their Toyage» from Spaio lo Cathay, from Denmark to Tunis, were 
made, it is true, with a facility, a rapidity more astonishing than the 
eDchaDtmcnts o) Maugii or Morgana : but these fanciful voyages 
afforded the romance writers the means of embellishing their recitals 
with the most brilliaot colours. Ail the softness and the perfiiracs of 
the countries, the most favoured by nature, were at their disposal : 
All the pomp and magnificence of Damascus, of Bagdad, and Con- 
HantiDopie, might be made use of to adorn the triumph of their 
heroes ; and an acquisition more precious still, was the imagination 
itself of the people of the Bast and South ; that imagination, so 
brilliant, so various, which was employed to give life to the sombre 
mythology of the North. The fairies were no longer hideous 
sorceresses, the objects of the fear and hatred of the people, but the 
ttvali or the friends of those enchanters, who disposed in the east of 
Solomon's ring, and of the genii who were attached to it. To the 
art of prolonging life, they had joined that of augmenting its 
eojoyments : they were in some sort the priestesses of nature and of 
its pleasures. At their voice, magnificent palaces arose in the deserts i 
enchanted gardens, groves, perfumed with orange-trees and myrtles, 
appeared tn the midst of burning sands, or on barren rocks in the 
middle of the sea. Gold, diamonds, pearls, covered their garments, 
or the inside of their palaces: and their love, far from being reputed 
sacrilegious, was often the sweetest recompense of the toils of the 
warrior. It was thus that Ogier the Dane, the valiant paladin of 
Charlemagne, was received by the fairy Morgana in her castle of 
Avalon. She placed on his head the fatal crown of gold, covered 
with precious stones, and leaves of laurel, myrtle, and roses, to which 
vis attached the gift of immortal youth, and, at the same time, the 
oblivion of every other sentiment than the love of Morgana. From 
this moment the hero no longer remembered the court of Charlemagne; 
nor the glory which he had accjuired in France; nor the crowns of 
Denmark, of England, Acre, Babylon, and Jerusalem, which he had 
worn in succession ; nor all the battles he had fought, nor the number 
of giants he had vanquished. He passed two hundred years with 
Morgana in the intoxication of love, without being sensible of the 
flight of time ; and when, by chance, his crown fell off into a fountain, 
and his memory was restored, he thought Charlemagne still living, 
and demanded with impatience, tidings of the brave paladins, his 
companions in arms. In reading this elegant fiction, wc easily 
"Korer, that it was written alter the Crusades had opened a com- 
1 between the people of the East and those of the West, 
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and had enriched the Pcench with ail the treasures of the Arshii 
imagiaatioD ! ' 

M. Siimandi aUo justJy ascribes the iDveatioii of the Mysteries, 
the first modern efforts of the dramatic art, to the French ; but the 
inference which be draws from it, that this was owing to the great 
dramatic genius of that people, must excite a smile in many of hit 
re:iders. For, certainly, if there ever waa a nation utterly and 
unifersally incapable of forming a conception of any other manners or 
charnctcrs than those which exist among themselves, it is the French. 
The learned author is right, however, in saying that the Mystery of 
the Passions, and the moralities performed hy the French company 
of players, kid the foundaxion of the drama in various parts of Europe, 
ana also suggested the first probable hint of the plan of the Dhiint 
Cemtdy of Dante ; but it is not right to say that the merit of this last 
work cunitits at at) in the design. The design is clumsy, mechanical, 
and monotonous ; the invention is in the style. 

We h.-ive hitherto followed M. Sismondi in his account of the 
progress of modern literature, before the Italian language had been 
made the vehicle of poetical composition, and before the revival of 
Ivttrrs. The details which he gives on the last subject, and the 
extraordinary picture he presents of the pains and labour undergone 
by the »cholar8 of that day in recovering anlient manuscripts, and the 
remaini of antiem an, are highly interesting. It is from this 
important event, and also from the work of Dante, the first lasting 
monumenl of n)odern genius, that we should strictly date the origin of 
modern literature ; and, indeed, it would not be difficult to show, 
thHt ii is still the enmlation of the anUents, working, indeed, on very 
ilitlVreni materials, from different principles, and with very different 
rwulls, that has been the great moving spring of the grandest eff'orts 
of huniHn Benius in our own times. Our author next follows the 
urvarmi i» the Itnlian language, particularly at the court of the 
nit'tltan Monarchi, to the period of which we are speaking. He thus 
inlr«>ilucri his account of the first great name in modern literature. 

' Noverthelcss, no ]»« had as yet powerfully affected the mind, no 
^tltHOiihcr had penetrated the depths of thought and sentiment, 
whvii inr tirNtest of the Italians, the father of their poetry, Dante, 
M|i|iMri<d, and sliowed to the world how a powerful genius is able to 
iii(ait||« lh« ^roi* nialcrials prepared for him, in such a manner as to 
ivitt froiii iheni nn etiifice. magnificent as the universe, of which it 
wui itw iinajie. Invteail of love songs, addressed to an imaginary 
DtkMIW*!— ilMtcad of madrigals, full of cold conceits, — of sonnets 
ivtinlkitly hHrniunious,— or allegories false and forced, the only models 
wku'h iUuW Kad tvbrc hi* eyes in any modem tongue, he conceived 
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in hii mind a 



e of the whole inviiible world, and unveiled it 



D image o 
« of his astonished readers. In the country, indeed, of Dante, 
that is, at Florence, on the itl of May, 1)04,' (our author lays), 
'all the sufferings of hell were placed before the eyes of the people, 
at a horrible representation appointed for a festival day; the first 
idea of which was do doubt taken from the Inferno. The bed of the 
river Arno wns to represent the };iJf of hell ; and all the variety of 
tonnents which the imagination of monks or of the poet had invented, 
streams of boiling pitch, flames, ice, serpents, were inflicted on real 
persons, whose cries 3ik1 groans rendered the illusion complete to the 
spectators. 

' The subject, then, which Oanle chose for his immortal poem, 
when he undertook to celebrate the invisible world, and the three 
kingdoms of the dead, hell, purgatory, and paradise, was in that age 
ihc most popular of all ; at once the most profoundly religious, and 
rhe most closely allied to the love of country, of glory, and of party- 
feelings, inasmuch as ail the illuEtrious dead were to appear on this 
extraordinary theatre; and in short, by its immensity, the most loftily 
[ubiimc of any which the mind of man has ever conceived. The 
commentaries on Dante, left us by Boccac-e and others, furnish a new 
proof of the superiority of this great man. We are there astonished 
to lind his professed admirers unable to appreciate his real grandeur. 
Dante himself, as well as his commentatare, attaches his excellence 
to purity and correctness : yet he is neither pure nor correct ; but he 
is a creator. His characters walk and breathe ; his pictures are 
nature tttcif ; his language always speaks to the imagination, as well 
as to the understanding ; and there is scarcely a stanza in his poem, 
which might not be represented with the pencil.' 

M. Sismondi seems to have understood the great poet of Italy 
little better than his other commentators ; and indeed the Divine 
Comcdj must completely baffle the common rules of French criticism, 
which always seeks for excellence in the external image, and never 
in the internal power and feeling. But Dante is nothing but power, 
paKion, self-will, in all that relates to the imitative part of poetry, 
he bears no comparison with many other poets ; but there is a 
gloomy abstraction in his conceptions, which lies like a dead-weight 
upon the mind ; a benumbing stupor from the intensity of the 
impression; a terrible obscurity like that which oppresses us in 
dreams ; an identity of interest which moulds every object to its own 
purposes, aod clothes all things with the passions and imaginations of 
iaie human soul, that make amends for all other deliciencies. Dante 
' "1 a. nnking instance of the essential excellences and defects of 
' iderD genius. The immediate objects he preaente to the mind, are 
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Mt mnch in themBeUn; — they generally want granileur, beauty, and 
Otdtr; but they becomt every thing by the force of the character 
wUdt be !m[iretseB on them. His mind lends its own power to the 
> ohJKU which it coniemplaleB, instead of borrowing it from them. 
He takes advantage even of the nakedness .-md dicary vacuity of his 
subject. Hit imagination peoples the shades of death, and brooda 
oter the barren vastnesses of illimitable space. In point of diaion 
and style, he is the severest of all writers, the most opposite to the 
llowcry and glittering — who relies most on his own power, and the 
«cnK of power in the reader — who leaves most to the imagination.' 

Dante ■ orJy object is to interest ; and he interests only by cxcit- 
in)> our sympathy with the emotion by which he is himself possessed. 
He does not place before us the objects by which that emotion has 
been excited i but he selzea on the attention, by showing us the effect 
ihey produce on his feelings ; and his poetry accordingly frequently 
gives us the thrilling and overwhelming sensation which is caught by 
Baling on the (ace of a person who has seen some object of horror. 
The improbabilily of the events, the abruptness and monotony in the 
Inl'vrnOi arc excessive ; but the interest never flags, from the intense 
CArnrstDrss of (he author's mind. Dante, as well as Milton, appears 
to hare been indebttd to the writers of the old Testament for the 
ifluuiny loiur of hi* rotnd, for the prophetic fury which exalts and 
kindle* hi* poetry. But there is more deep-working passion in 
Danlei hkI moK inuginaiion in Milton. Milton, more perhaps than 
*ny olher po«. elevated his subject, by combining image with image 
In lohy j>r<idt>tion. Dante's great power is in combining internal 
Frfliogs wiih familiar objects. Thus the gate of Hell, on which that 
withrring inscription is written, seems to be endowed with speech 
Mid cunwiouiineM, and to utter its dread warning, not without a sense 
t<f imvtAl Wk>e«. The beauty to be found in Dante is of the same 
ttietv charNttrr, or mixed with deep sentiment. The story of 
Oeneura, to which wc have juit alluded, is of this class. So is the 
allrt'iln); n|Hutioiihe, addressed to Dante by one of his countrymen, 
whwn h* mnu in the other world. 

* Sweet is (he dialect of Amo's vale ) ■ 

Thoiit;h half consumed, I gladly turn to hear.' H 

Aiitl HitOlher example, even still (iner, if any thing could be liner, is 
liU tlvK'ription of the poets and great men of antiquity, whom he 
icwvMrni* *Mrvnr and smiling,' though in the shades of death, 
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i« the finefit idea ever given of tbe love of fame. 
Uante habitually upites the absolutely local and individual with the 
greatest wUdness aod mysticism. In the midst of the obscure and 
ihadowy legions of the lower world, a tomb suddenly rises up, with 
this inscription, ' I am the tomb of Pope Anaatasius the Sixth ' : — 
ind half the perKonages whom he has crowded into the Inferno are 
hii own acquaintance. All this tends to heighten the elfect by the 
bold intermixture of lealiiiei, and the appeal, as it were, to the 
iadividual knowledge and experience of the reader. There are 
occasional striking images in Dante — but these are exceptions ; and 
be»des, they are striking only from the weight of consequences 
utached to them. The imagination of the poet retains and associates 
the objects of nature, not according to their external forms, but their 
inward qualities or powere ; as when Satan is compared to a cormorant. 
It is not true, then, that Dante's excellence consists in natural 
description or dramatic invention. His characters arc indeed 
■iDitiDCt with life' and sentiment ; but it is with the life and 
sentiment of the poet. In themselves they have little or no draniatic 
variety, except what arises immediately from the historical faciK 
mentioned; and they afford, in our opinion, very few subjects for 
picture. There is indeed one gigantic one, that of Count Ugolino, 
of which Michael Angelo made a bas-relief, and which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ought not to have painted. Michael Angelo was naturally 
an admirer of Dante, and has left a sonnet to his memory. 

The Purgatory and Paradise are justly characterised by our author 
a* *a falling off' from the Inferno. He however points out a 
Domber of beautiful passages in both these divisions of the poem. 
That in which the poet describes his ascent into heaven, completely 
marks the character of his mind. He employs no machinery, or 
tupematural agency, for this purpose ; but mounts aloft ' by the nole 
itiength of his desires — lixing an intense regard on the orbit of the 
suQ ' ! This great poet was born at Florence in i 265, of the noble 
family of the Alighicri — and died at Ravenna, September 14th, 
1321. Like Milton, he was unfortunate in his political connexions, 
and, what is worse, in those of his private life. He had a few 
imitators after his death, but none of any eminence. 

M. Sismondi professes to have a prejudice against Petrarch. In 
this he is not, as he supposes, singular ; but we suspect that he is 
wrong. He seems to have reasoned on a very common, but very 
false hypothesis, that because there is a great deal of false wit and 
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affectatioD in Petrarch's ttyle, he is therefore without i 
The sentiment certainly does not consist in the conceits ; — but is it 
not there in epite of them i The fanciful allusions, and the quaint- 
nes6CB of style lie on the Eurtace ; and it is Rometimes found con- 
venient to make these an excuse for not seeking after that which lies 
deeper and is of more value.^ It has been well observed, by a 
contemporary critic, that notwithstanding the adventitious ornaments 
with which their Gtyle in encumbered, there is more truth and feeling 
in Cowley and Sir Philip Sidney, than in a host of insipid and merely 
natural writers. It is not improbable, that if Shakespeare had 
written nothing but his sonnets and smaller poems, he would, for 
the same reason, haxe been assigned to the class of cold, artificial 
writers, who had no genuine sense of nature or passion. Yet, taking 
his plays for a guide to our decision, it recjuircs no very great sagacity 
or boldness to discover that his other poems contain a rich vein of 
tiiought and sentiment. We apprehend it is the same with Petrarch. 
The sentiments themselves are often of the most pure and natural 
kind, even where the expression is the most laboured and far-fetched. 
Nor does it follow, that this artificial and scholastic style was the 
result of afTectation in the author. All pedantry is not affectation. 
Inveterate habit is not aifectation. The technical jargon of pro- 
fessional men ia not affectation in them : for it is the language with 
which their ideas have the strongest associations. Milton's Classical 
Pedantry was perfectly involuntary : it was the style in which he was 
accustomed to think and feel j and it would have required an effort 
to have expressed himself otherwise. The scholastic style is not 
indeed the natural style of the passion or sentiment of love ; but it Js 
quite false to argue, that an author did not feel this passion because 
he expressed himself in the usual language in which this and all 
other passions were expressed, in the particular age and country in 
which he lived. On the contrary, the more true and profound the 
feeling itself was, the more it might be supposed to be identified with 
his other habits and pursuits — to tinge all his thoughts, and to put in 
requisition every faculty of his soul — to give additional perversity to 
his wit, subtlety to his understanding, and extravagance to his 
expressions. Like all other strong passions, it seeks to express itself 
in exaggerations, and its characteristic is less to be simple than 
emphatic. The language of love was never more finely expressed 
than in the play of Romeo and Juliet i and yet assuredly the force or 
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extravagaci enough. The sonnet of Petrarch lamenting the death of 
Lanra,^ which is quoted by M. Sismondi, ^nd of which he complains 
as hanng * too much wit,' would be a justilication of these remaik-t ; 
not to tncniioD numberless others. 

M. Sismondi wishes ihat the connexion between Petrarch and 
Laura had beeo more intimate, and hia passion accompanied with 
more lateretring circumstances. The whole is in better keeping as 
it is. The loTC of a man like Petrarch would have been less id 
duracter, if il had been less ideal. For the purposes of inspiration, 
a single intciriew was quite sulficient. The smile which eank into 
hia heart the fint time he e>er beheld her, played round her lips 
erer after : the look with which her eyes first met his, nerer passed 
away. The image of his mistress stilt haunted his mind, and was 
recalled by erery object in nature. Etcii death could not dissolve 
the fine illusioo : for that which exists in the imagination is alone 
imperishable. As our feelings become mote ideal, the impression of 
the momeot indeed becomes leai violent; but the eiTect is more 
general and permanent. The blow is felt only by reflection j it is 
lb rebound that is lata!. We ate not here standing up for thii 
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' 'Gli o«hi di ch'id pttWi n oldair 
E Ic Isracca, t le nuni, t i plcrii, i 
Che m'biveui (i di me item div 
E fstto tingnUt fta I' altra geotc ; 

E 'I bmpeggiar dr I' ingelico rito, 
Ctic mImo far in tfrri un paridur 
Poco piilvcrc son chc nulla Kate I 



Liienlly » follows. 'Tho«e eya of which I ipokc lo *trmly, and the 
anni, lod ibe lundi, and the fctt, snd th( Tice, which have robbed me 
al HiyttU, and made me diRcicot from olben ; IhoK criiped locki of pure 
ihiDing gold, and the lightning of that angelical amite, whkh otr<< to make 
) heaven opon earth, an now a tittle duit which fecli nolhiog I^Anil I tliU 
itmiin I whrnce I lameal aad diidain m^lf, left wilfaoul the light which I 
loved M macb, in a tioubled «a, and with diimanlleil batk. Hrrc then muit 
ud all my amoroui loflg*. Dry i) the veto of my exbaoateil geniut, and my lyre 
uiwm ooly in UmenttliDnt I' 
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kind of Platonic attaclinient; but only endeavouring to expluo' 
the way in which the passions very commody operate m minds 
accuEtomed to draw their strongest interests from consunt con- 
Petrarch is at present chiefly remembered for his sonoetG, and 
the patiaian which they celebrate : he was equally distinguished in 
hie lifetime by his Latin poems, and as one of the great restorcra 
of learning. The fullowiag account of him is in many respecu 
interesting. 

' Petrarch, the son of a Florentine who had been exiled as well 
as Dante, was born at Areizo, in the night of the i gth of July 1 304, 
and died at Arqua, near Padua, the i8th July 1374. He had been, 
during the century of which his life occupied three-fourths, the centre 
of all the Italian literature. Passionately fond of letters, history, 
and poetry, and an enthusiastic admirer of aoiiquity, he communicated 
by his discourse, his writings, and his example, to all his contem- 
poraries, that inipiJse towards research and the study of the Latin 
manuscripts, which so particularly distinguished the fourteenth century; 
which preserved the chef-tFanvm of the classic writers, at the moment 
when, perhaps, they were about to be lost for ever ; and which 
changed, by means of these adniirabte models, the whole march of 
the human mind. Petrarch, tormented by the passion which has 
contributed so much to his celebrity, wishing to fly from himself, or 
to vary his thoughts by the distraction of different objects, travelled 
during almost the whole course of his life. He explored France, 
Germany, all the states of Italy : he visited Spain : and, in a con- 
tinual activity directed to the discovery of the monuments of antiquity, 
he associated himself with al! the learned, and with all the poets and 
philosophers of his time. From one end of Europe to the other, he 
made them concur in this great object ; he directed their pursuits ; 
and his correspondence became the magic chain which for the first 
time united the whole literary republic of Europe. The age in 
which he lived was that of small states. No sovereign had as yet 
established any of those colossal empires, the authority of whiclt^ 
makes itself dreaded by nations of different languages. On 
contrary, each country was divided into a great number of severe _ 
ties ; and the monarch of a email city was without power at a distaac^l 
of tliirty leagues, and unknown at the distance of a hundred, 
the more political power was circumscribed, the more the glory of 
letters was extended : and Petrarch, the friend of Azzo of Correggio, 
prince of Parma, of Luchin and of Galeazzi Visconti, princes of 
Milan, and of Francis of Carrara, prince of Padua, was better known 
and more respected by Europe at large than ail these sovereigns. 
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The unioersal glory which his great knowledge had procured him, 
and which be diiccted to the serricc of lelterfi, aUo frequently 
called hint into the poliucal career. No man of learning, or poet, 
has ever been charged with so great a nuriber of embassies to so 
iDiDy great potentates, — the emperor, the Pope, the king of France, 
the tenate of Venice, and all the princes of Italy : and, what i» 
temarliable, is, thai Petrarch did not fulfil those missicins as belonging 
to the state with whose imerests he waa charged, but as belonging to 
all Europe. He received his title from his glory ; and when he 
treated between diiferent powers, ii was almost as an arbiter whose 
Euilrage each was desirous to secure with posterity. In fine, he 
gaTc to his age that enthusiasm for the beauties of antiquity, that 
Tcneratton for learning, which renovated its character, and determined 
that of all succeeding times. It was in some sort in the name of 
grateful Europe, that Petrarch was crowned in the Capitol by the 
senator of Rome, the 8th of April 1341 ; and this triumph, the 
moft glorious which has ever been decreed to any one, was not 
diaproportioned to the bSaence which this great man has exerted 
OTcr the agei which succeeded him.' 

Boccacio was also one of the most inde&tigable and successful 
of the restorers of ancient learning ; and is classed by M. Sismondi 
as one of the three inTentors of modem letters, — having done for 
Italian prose what Dante and Petrarch had done for Italian poetry. 
He was born at Paris in 1313, the son of a Florentine merchant; 
and died at Certaldo, in Tuscany, in the house of his fore- 
fathers, z I St December 137^, at the age of sixty-two years. 
He wrote epic poems and theology : But his Tales are his great 
work- 

* The Decameron,' says our author, 'the work 10 which, in the 
present day, Boccacio owes his high celebrity, is a collection of a 
hundred novels, which he has arranged in an ingenious manner, by 
Fupposing, that in the dreadful plague in 1 348, a society of men and 
women, who had retired into the country to avoid the contagion, had 
imposed on tbemielves an obligation, for ten days together, to recite 
each a novel a day. The company consisted of ten persons ; and 
the number of novels is, of course, a hundred. The description of 
the delicious country round Florence, where these joyous hermits 
look up their abode, — that of their walks — their festivals — their 
repasts, has given Boccacio an opportunity to display all the riches 
of a style the most flexible and gracefid. The novels themselves, 
which are varied with infinite art, both as to the subject and manner, 
from the most touching and tender to the most playhJ, and unfortun- 
ately also to the most licentious, demonstrate his talent for recounting 
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ioCroduction, ranks as one of the fine 
portraits which any age has left us. Finally, that which constitutes 
the glory of Boccacio, is the perfect purity of the language, the 
elegance, the grace, and above all, the naivete of the style, which la 
the highest merit of this class of writing, and the peculiar charm of 
the Italian language.' 

All this is true ; though it might be said of many other authors : 
But what ought to have been said of him is, that there is in 
Boccacio'a serious pieces a truth, a pathos, and an exquisite refioe- 
menc of sentiment, which is not lo be met with in any other prose 
writer whatever. We think M. Sismondi has missed a tine oppor- 
tunity of doing Che author of tiie Decameron that justice which has 
cot been done him by the world. He has in general passed for a 
mere narrator of lascivious tales or idle jests. This character 
probably originated ta the early popularity of his attacks on the 
monks, and has been kept up by the grossness of mankind, who 
revenged their own want of refinement on Boccacio, and only saw in 
his writings what suited the coarseness of their own tastes. But the 
truth is, that he has carried sentiment of every kind to its very 
highest purity and perfection. By sentiment we would here under- 
stand ' the habitual workings of some one powerful feeling, where the 
heart reposes almost entirely upon itself, without the violent excite- 
ment of opposing duties or untoward circumstances. In this way, 
nothing ever came up to the story of Frederigo Alberigi and his 
falcon. The perseverance in attachment, the spirit of gallantry and 
generosity displayed in it, has no parallel in the history of heroical 
sacrifices. The feeling is so unconscious too, and involuntary, is 
brought out in such small, unlooked-for, and unostentatious circum- 
stances, as to show it to have been woven into the very nature and 
soul of the author. The story of Isabella is scarcely less fine, and is 
more affecting in the circumstances and the catastrophe. Drydeo 
has done justice to the impassioned eloquence of tl)c Taocred and 
Sigisniunda ; but has not given an adequate idea of the wild preter- 
natural interest of the story of Honoria. Cimon and Iphigene is by 
no means one of the best, notwithstanding the popularity of the 
subject. The proof of unalterable affection given in the story of 
Jeronymo, and the simple touches of nature and picturesque beauty 
in the story of the two holiday lovers, who were poisoned by tasting 
of a leaf in the garden at Florence, are perfect masterpieces. The 
epithet of Divine was well bestowed on this great painter of the 
human heart. The invention implied in his different tales is imm 
e are not to inier that it is all his own. He probably a 
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hiiiuelf of all the common iraditioBS which were floating in hia tame, 
and which he was the first to appropriate. Homer appears the mon 
origmal of all authors — probably for no other reason than that we 
can trace the plagianBtn no farther. Several of Shakespeare's plots 
are taken from Boccacio ; and indeed he has furnished subjects to 
Dutnberleu writen since his time, both dramatic and narr3ti?e. 
The story of Griselda is borrowed from the Decameron by Chaucer ( 
ti is the knight's Tale (Palamon and Arcice) from his poera of the 

M. Sismoodi follows the progress of Italian literature with great 
jccuracy and judgment, from this period to that of their epic and 
romantic writers, Pulct and Boyardo preceded Ariosto and Tatso. 
It has been obaerved that there is a great resemblance between the 
«yle of Pnlci'i Morgaati Maggiore and that of Voltaire. Thus, 
one of the personages in his poem being questioned as to the articles 
of hia laith, says, that ' he believes in a fat capon and a bottle of 
wine.' His hero Rolando arriving at the gate of a monastery, on 
which tome giants showered down Iragments of rocks from the 
neighbouring mountain every night and morning, is advised by the 
Abbot to make haste in, ' for that the manna is going to fall ! ' This 
kind of levity of allusion, was characteristic of the literature of the 
age. One of these giants, to wit, Morganti, is converted by 
Otlaodo; but makes a very indifferent christian after all. This 
writer has a certain familiar sarcastic gaiety in common with Ariosto, 
but none of his enthusiasm or elevation. The Orlando Amoroso 
of Boyardo, who was governor of Reggio, and one of the courtiers 
of Duke Hercules of Fetrara, was the foundation of Ariosto's 

'This poem,' says our author, 'which is at present known only 
from the more modern edition of Berni, who revised it sixty years 
aftw, is superior to that of Pulci, in the variety and novelty of the 
adventures, the richness of the colouring, and in the interest it excites. 
The women here appear, what they ought to be in a romance, the 
iodI of the work; Angelica here shows herself in all her charms, 
and with all her power over the bravest knights. All those warriora, 
whether Moors or Christians, whose names have become almost 
historical, received from Boyardo their existence, and the characters 
which they have preserved ever since. We are told that he took the 
names of several, as Gradasso, Sacripant, Agramant, Mandiscardo, 
from tho$e of his vassals at his eatale of Scandiano, where these 
families still remain : but it seems he wished for a still more sounding 
name for the most redoubtable of his Moorish chiefs. While on a 
hunting party, that of Rodomont came into his mind. On the instant 
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he returned full gallop to his chateau, and had the belU rang and 
the cannon fired in sign of a fete, to the great astonishment of the 
peasants, to whom this new eaint was quite unknown. The style of 
Boyardo did not correspond with the vivacity of his imagination : U 
is liitle laboured ; the verse is harsh and tedious ; and it was not 
without reason that in the following age it was judged proper to give 
a Dew form to his work.' 

The account given of Artosto and Tasso is in general correct a« 
to the classification of their different styles, and the enumeration of 
their particular excellences or defects; but we should be inclined to 
give the preference in the contrary way. Ariosto's excellence it 
(what it is here described) infinite grace and gaiety. He has fine 
animal spirits, an heroic disposition, seneibility mixed with viraciiy, 
an eye for nature, great rapidity of narration and facility of style, 
and, above all, a genius buoyant, and with wings like the GrifHn- 
horse of Rogero, which he turns and winds at pleasure. He never 
labours under his subject ; n«ver pauses ; but is always setting out on 
fresh exploits. Indeed, his excessive desire not to overdo any thing, 
has led him to resort to the unnecessary expedient of constantly 
breaking off in the middle of his story, and going on to something 
else. His work is in this respect worse than Tristram Shandy ; for 
there the progress of the narrative is interrupted by some incident, in 
a dramatic or humorous shape ; but here the whole fault lies with 
the author. The Orlando Furioso ts a tissue of these separate 
stories, crossing and jostling one another ; and is therefore very 
inferior, in the general construction of the plot, to the Jerusalem 
Delivered. But the incidents in Ariosto are more lively, the 
characters more real, the language purer, the colouring more natural : 
even the sentiments show at least as much feeling, with lees appearance 
of affectation. There is leas etFort, less display, a less imposing use 
made of the common ornaments of style and artifices of composition. 
Tasso was the more accomplished writer, Ariosto the greater genius. 
There is nothing in Tasso which is not to be found, in the same or 
* 1 others : Ariosto's merits were his own. The 

leaves a peculiar and very liigh relish behind it ; 

in the other, which palls at the time, and goes off 
Tasso indeed sets before us a dessert of melons, 

■ — but it is not the first lime of its being served 

e rather faded, and the fruit has lost its freshness. 

s it happens, from the interest of his subject, or 
mpuisc of his own mind. He is intent only on the adventure 
tie has in hand, — the circumstances which might be supposed to.J 
attend it, the feelings which would naturally arise out of it. He| 
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4nacha himself to bis character* for their own takes ; and rclatei 
ifaeir achieremmts for the mere pleanire he has id telling ihem. Thia 
meihod Is certainly liable to great disadianuget ; but we on the 
whole prefer it to the obtrusire artiticei of style ^own in the 
Jerusalem, — where the author sccmi nerer to intrixluce any character 
but as a foil to some other, — makes one situatioD a coottast lo the 
preceding, and his whole poem a continued antithesis in style, 
action, sentiment, and imagery. A fierce ts opposed to a tender, a 
blasphemous to a pious character. A lover kills his mistress in 
ditguisc, and a hoeband and wife are represented defending their 
tires, by a pretty ambiguity of situation aod sentiment, warding olT 
the blows which are aimed, not at their own breasts, but at each 
other's. The same love of Tiolent edeci sometimes produces 
grussness of character, as in Armida, who is tricked out with all 
the ostentatious trappings of a prostitute. Tasso has more of what 
is usually called poetry than Ariosto — that is, more tropes and 
ornaments, and a more splendid and elaborate diction. The latter is 
deficient in all tbcte: — the figures and comparisons he introduces do 
not cIcTate or adorn that which they are brought to illustrate : they 
are, for the most part, mere parallel cases; and his direct description, 
simple and striking as it uniformly is, seems to us of a far higher 
order of merit than the ingenious allusions of his rival. We cannot, 
however, agree with M. Sismondi, that there is a want c 
in Arioato, or that he excels only as a painter of objects, c 
of events. The instance which he gives from the story of Isabella, 
is an exception to his general power. The episodes of Herminia, 
3Dd of Tancred and Clortnda, in Tasso, are exquisitely beautiful ; 
but they do not come up, in romantic interest or real passion, to the 
loves of Angelica and Medoro. We might instance, to the same 
purpose, the character of Btadamante ; — the spirited apostrophe to 
kni^thood, ' Oh ancient knights of true and noble heart ; ' — that to 
Orlando, Socripant, and the other lovers of Angelica — or the triumph 
nf Medoro — the whole progress of Orlando's passion, and the still 
more impressive description of his sudden recovery from his fatal 
infaiuatioD, after the restoration of his senses. Perhaps the finest 
thing in Tasso is the bmous description of Carthage, as the warriors 
l^ss by it in the enchanted bark. 'Giace 1' alta Cartago,' Stc, 
This passage, however, belongs properly to the class of lofty philo- 
sophical eloquence ; it owes its impressivenesi to the grandeur of the 
general ideas, and not to the force of individual feeling, or immediate 
passion. The speech of Satan to his companions is said to have 
suggested the tone of Milton's character of the Devil. But we sec 
nothing tn common in the fiend of the two poets. Tasio describes 
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his ai a mere deformed monater. Milton was the first poet who had 
the magnaoimity to paint the deril without horns aod a tail; to give 
him prreonal beauty and intellectual grandeur, with only moral 
deformity. 

The life of Tasio is one of the most interesting in the world. Itn 
lait unfortunate events are r-clated thus by our author. — 

' TasBo, admitted ioto the society of the great, thought himself 
sufficiently their equal, to fall in love with women of rank ; and found 
himself sufficiently their inferior, to suffer from the consequences of 
his passion. His writings inform us, that he was attached to a lady 
of the name of Leonora : but il would seem that he was alternately 
in love with Leonora of Este, sister to the Duke Alphonso; with 
Leonora of San Vitale, wife of Julius of Tiena ; and with Lucreua 
Bcndidio, one of the maids of honour to the princess. ... It is 
said, that one day being at court with the Duke and the Princess 
Leonora, he was so struck with the beauty of the lady, that, in a 
transport of love, he approached her suddenly, and embraced her in 
the eyes of the whole assembly. The Duke, turning coldly to his 
courtiers, said lo ihem — " What a pity that so great a man should 
have gone mad! " and on this pretence, had him conftned in the 
hospital of St. Anne, a receptacle for lunatics at Ferrara. His 
confinement disordered his imagination. His body was enfeebled by 
the agitation of his mind ; he believed himself by turns poisoned, or 
tormented by witchcraft ; he fancied that he saw dreadful apparitions, 
and passed whole nights in painful watchfulness. He addressed 
letters of complaint lo all hie friends, to all the princes of Italy, to 
the city of Bergamo his native place, to the emperor, to the holy 
office at Rome, imploring Lheir pity and his liberty. To add to his 
misfortunes, his poem was published without his permission, from an 
imperfect copy. He remained confined in the hospital seven years ; 
during which, the numeroos writings that proceeded from his pen, 
could not convince Alphonso ii. that he was in his senses. The 
princes of Italy in vain interposed for his release, which the Duke 
refused to grant, chiefly to mortify his rivals, the Medici. At length, 
he was released from his captivity at the instance of Vincent de 
Gonzago, Prince of Mantua, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
sister of this nobleman with the unrelenting Alphonso.' 

It was during this melancholy interval, that he was seen by 
Montaigne in his confinement, who, after some striking reflections on 
the vicissitudes of genius, says, — 'I rather envied than pitied him, 
when I saw him at Ferrara in so piteous a plight, that he survived 
himself; mtaacknowledging both himself and his labours, which, 
unwitting to him, and even to his face, have been published both 
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uncorrected and raaimed ! ' — Taiio died at Rome in i (99, when he 
wat fiitf-ooe yeara old. AJter the Jerusalem, the moit celebrated of 
hii works, is his pastoral poem of Aminta, on which the Pastor Fido 
of Cuarioi is considered by M. Siamoodi ai an im proven: ent. He 
publtahed both comedies and iragediee. He composed a tragedy, 
called // Torriimtmiia, while io prison, and dedicated it to his liberator, 
the Prince of Mantua- The concluding chorus of this tragedy 
potscMcs the most profoucd pathos ; and the poet, in writing it, had 
evidently an eye to his own misfonuDca and his glory, which he saw, 
or thought he saw, vanishing from him — ' Like the swift Alpine 
torrent, like the sudden lightning in the calm night, like the passing 
wind, the melting vapour, or the winged arrow, so vanishes our fame ; 
and all our glory is but a fading flower. What then can we hope, or 
what expect more I After triumphs and palms, all that remains for 
the soul, is strife and lamentation, and regret ; neither love nor 
friendship can avail us aught, but only tears and grief! ' 

We have thus gone through M. Sismondi's account of the great 
IiaJian poets j and should now proceed to the consideration of their 
more modem brethren of the drama, and of the Spanish and Portu- 
gnesc wtnters in general : But we cannot go on with this splendid 
catalogue of foreigners, without feeling ourselves drawn to the native 
glories of two of our own writers, who were certainly indebted 
in a great degree to the early poeis of Italy, and must be considered 
oa bclongiog to the same school. — We mean Chaucer and Spenser — 
mho art now, we are afraid, as little known to the ordinary run of 
English readers as their tunefiil conteinporaries in the South. To 
those among our own countrymen who agree with M. Sismondi in 
considering the reign of Queen Anne as the golden period of English 
poetry, it may afford some amusement at least to accompany us for a 
little in these antit^uarian researches. 

Though Spenser was much later than Chaucer, his obligations to 
preceding poets were less. He has in «ome measure borrowed the 
plan of his poem from Ariosto ; but he has engrafted upon it an ex- 
uberance of &nc7, and an endless voluptuousness of sentiment, which 
ue not to be found in the Italian writer. — Farther, Spenser is even 
more of an inventor in the subject-matter. There it a richness and 
variety in his allegorical personages and fictions, which almost vies 
with the splendour of the ancient mythology. If Ariosto transports 
us into the regions of romance, Spenser's poetry is all fairy-land. In 
Ariosto, we walk upon the ground, in a company, gay, fantastic, and 
adventurous enough ; in Spenser, we wander in another world among 
ideal beings. The poet takes and l»ys ua in the lap of a lovelier 
nature, by ihe sound of softer streams, among greener hills, and fairer 
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valleys. He paints n. 



e find it, but as we expected u> 



; and fulfils the deluding promise of our youth, 
hia wind of eDchammem, — and at once embodies airy beings, and 
throws a delicious veil over all actual objects. The two worlds of 
reality and of iictioa, seem poi&ed on the wings of his imagination. 
His ideas indeed seem always more distinct than hia perceptions. 
He is the painter of abstractions, and describes them with dazzling 
minuteDess, In the Mask of Cupid, the god of love * claps on high 
his coloured wingcs livain j ' and it is said of Gluttony in the pro- 
cession of the Passions, — 



'In green v' 



e was right fitly clad, 
e from his intense love of beauty f 



At times he becomes picturesqi 
as, where he compares Prince Arthur's crest to the appearance of the 
almond-tree. The love of beauty, however, and not of truth, is the 
moving principle of his mind; and his delineations are guided bv 
DO principle but the impulse of an inexhaustible imagination. He 
luxuriates equally in scenes of Eastern magni licence, or the still 
solitude of a hermit's cell — in the extremes of sensuality or rdine- 
ment. With all this, he neither makes us laugh nor weep. The 
only jest in his poem is an allegory. But he has been falsely charged 
with a want of passion and of strength. He has both in an immense 
degree. He has not indeed the pathos of immediate action or suffer- 
ing, which is the dramatic ; bm he has all the pathos of sentiment 
and romance, — all that belongs to distant objects of terror, and 
uncertain, imaginary distress. His strength, in like manner, is not 
coarse and palpable, — but it assumes the character of vastaess and 
sublimity, seen through the same visionary medium, and blended with 
all the appalling associations of preternatural agency. We will only 
refer to the Cave of Mammon, and to the description of Celleno in 
the Cave of Despair. The three first books of the Faery Queen 
are very superior to the others- It is not fair to compare Spenser with 
Shakespeare, in point of interest. A fairer comparison would be with 
Comus. There is only one book of this allegorical kind which has 
more interest than Spenser (with scarcely less imagination) ; and 
that is the Pilgrim's Progress. 

It is not possible for any two writers to be more opposite than 
Spenser and Chaucer. Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoyment j — 
Chaucer in severe activity of mind. Spenser was, perhaps, the most 
visionary of all the poets; — Chaucer the most a man of observation 
and of the world. He a]>pealed directly to the bosoms and business 
of men. He dealt only in realities ; and, relying throughout on facts 
or common tradition, could always prodi 
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Ltiment is not the voluDtary tndulgeace of thcpoet't faocyt but 
i> founded OD the habituiil prejudices and paBsions of the Tcry char- 
acters he introduces. His poetry, therefore, is esKdtially picturenque 
aod dramatic : Id thiG he chiefly ditfere from Boccacio, who*c power 
was that of leoliment. The picturesque and the diamatic in Chancer, 
are ia a great measure the same thing ; for he only describes extemil 
objects as couDected with character, — a the symbols of imemal 
pasiioD. The costume and dress of the Canterbury pilgrims, — of the 
knight, — the 'squire, — the gap-toothed wife of Bath, ipealt for tb«o- 
&elTc>. Again, the description of the equipage and accoutremccu of 
the two Kings of Thrace and Inde, in the Knight's Talc, ate ai 
ftriltbg and grand, as the others are lively and natural. Hi* dctcfip- 
lioRB of natural scenery are in the same style of excellence; — their 
beauty consists in their truth and characteristic propriety. They have 
1 local freshness about them, which renders them almott tangible ; 
which gives the tery feeling of the air, the coldness or moisture of 
the ground. In other words, he describes inanimate objccti from 
the effect which they have on the mind of the spectator, arid ai they 
have a reference to the interest of the story. One of the finest parts 
of Chaucer is of this mixed kind. It is in the beginniDg of the 
Flower and the Leaf, where he describes the delight of that young 
beauty, shrouded in her bower, and listening in the moning of the 
year to the singing of the oightingale, while her joy riies with the 
risbg song, and gushes out afresh at every pause, and is bomc along 
with the full tide of pleasure, and still increases, and repeats, and pro- 
longs itself, and knows no ebb. The coolness of the arbour, — its 
retirement, — the early time of the day, — the sudden starting up of 
the birds in the neighbouring bushes — the eager delight with which 
they devour and rend the opening buds and flowers, are expressed 
with a truth and feeling, which make the whole teem like the te- 
colleaion of an actual scene. Whoever compares this beauiifiil and 
■impte passage with Rousseau's description of the Elisec in the New 
Eloiae, will be able to sec the difference between good writing and 
fine writing, or between the actual appearances of carure, and the 
progress of the feelings they excite b us, and a parcel of words, 
images and lentimeats thrown together without meaning or coherence. 
We do not say this from any feeling of disrespect to Rousseau, for 
whom we have a great affection ; but his imagination was not that 
of the poet or the painter. Severity and boldncM are the charac- 
teristicE of the natural style : the artificial is equally servile and 
ostentatious. Nature, after all, is the soul of art : — and there i* a 
strength in the imagination which reptxe* immediately on nature, 
which nothing else can supply. It waa thii tnut in natnre, aitd 
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reliance on his subject, which enabled Chaucer to describe the grief I 
and patience of Griselda, — ihe faith of ConBtance,— and the heroic ] 
perseverance of the little child, who, going to school through tht 1 
MreetB of Jewry, 

•Oh, Atma redemploris maltr, loiiiijy sung,' 

aiul who, after his death, stil] triumphed in his song. Chaucer I' 
JRiore of this deep, internal, sustained sentiment than any other w^i^ 
except Boccacio, to whom Cliaucer owed much, though he did not 
owe all to him : for he writes just as well where he did not borrow 
from that quarter, as where he did ; as in the characters of the 
Pilgrims,— the Wife of Bath's Prologue,— the 'Squire's Tale, and 
in innumerable others. The poetry of Chaucer has a religious sanctity 
about it, connected with the manners of the age. It has a!l the spirit I 
of martyrdom ! I 

In looking back to the che/d' auvrei of former times, we are somt- 
times disposed to wonder at the little progress which has been made 
since in poetry, and the arts of imitation in general. But this, 
perhaps, is a foolish wonder. Nothing is more contrary to fact, than 
the supposition, that in what we understand by the fine arts, as paint- 
ing and poetry, relative perfection is the result of repeated success ; 
and that, what has been once well done, constantly leads to some- 
thing better. What is mechanical, reducible to rule, or capable of 
demonstration, is indeed progressive, and admits of gradual improve- 
ment ; but that which is not mechanical or definite, but depends on 
taste, genius, and feeling, very soon becomes stationary or retrograde, 
after a certain period, and loses more than it gains by transfusion. 
The contrary opinion is indeed a common error, which has grown 
Up, like many others, from transferring an analogy of one kind to some- 
thing quite different, without thinking of the difference in the nature 
of the things, or attending to the difference of the results. For most 
persons, finding what wonderful advances have been made in biblical 
criticism, in chemistry, in mechanics, in geometry, astronomy, 8;c., 
i.c. in things depending on inquiry and experiment, or on absolute 
demonstration, have been led hastily to conclude, that there was a 
general tendency in the efforts of the human intellect to improve by 
repetition, and, in all arts and institutions, to grow perfect and mature 
by time. We look back upon the theological creed of our ancestora, 
and their discoveries in natural philosophy, with a smile of pity: 
Science, and the arts connected with it, have all had their infancy, 
their youth and manhood, and seem to have in them no principle of 
limitation or decay ; and, inquiring no farther, we infer, in the intoxi- 
cation of our pride, and the height of our (elf-congratulation, that the 
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e progress has been made, and will continue to be made, in all 
other things which are the work of man. The fact, however, ( 
UB BO plainly in the face, that one would think the smallest reHec 
must suggest the truth, and overturn our sanguine theories. The 
greatest poetg, the ablest orators, the best painters, and the finest 
■culplorB that the world ever saw, appeared soon after the first birth 
of these arts, and lived in a state of society which was in other 
respects rude and barbarous. Those arts which depend on individual 
genius and incommunicable power, have almost always leaped a 
from infancy to manhood — from the first rude dawn of invention to 
their meridian height and dazzling lustre, and have, in general, 
declined ever after. This is the peculiar distinction and privilege 
of science and of art ; — of the one, never to arrive at the sumra' 

Srfection at all ; and of the other, to arrive at it almost at c 
omcr, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Dante and Ariosto, (Milton 
alone was of a later period, and not the worse for it), ^Raphael, 
Titian, Michael Angelo, Correggio, Cervantes and Boc 
lived near the beginning of their arts — perfected, and all but created 
them. These giant sons of genius stand indeed upon the earth ; but 
they tower above their fellows ; and the long line of their s 
does not interpose any object to obstruct their view, or lessen their 
brightness. Id strength and stature, they are unrivalled ; in grace 
jmd beauty, they have never been surpassed. In after-ages ai 
refined periods (as they are called), great men have arisen one by 
one, as it were by throes and at intervals ; though, 
the beat of these cultivated and artificial minds were of an inferior 
order ; as Tasso and Pope among poets, Guido and Poussin among 
painters. But in the earlier stages of the arts, when the first 
mechanical difficulties had been got over, and the language acquired, 
ihey rose by clusters and in constellations — -never so to rise again. 

The arts of poetry and painting are conversant with the world of 
thought within us, and of the world of sense without us — with what 
ve know and see and feel intimately. They How from the living 
shrine of our own breasts, and are kindled at the living lamp of 
Nature : But the pulse of the passions assuredly beat as high — the 
depths and soundings of the human heart were as well understood, 
three thousand or three hundred years ago, as they are at present. 
The face of nature, and ' the human face divine,' shone as bright 
then, as they have ever done since. But it is their light, reflected 
by true genius on art, which marks out the path before it, and sheds 
a glory round the Muses' feet, like that which 

'drcltd Una'* angel face, 

And made a lunihine in (be shady place.' 
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which chat school of ! 
ever, it will be found 
begin our account of it with 
once what appears 
In all that they di 



.9 to be received with the allowances 
generaily requires. With these, how- 
work : and aa we should be sorry to 
n unmeaning sneer, we will explain at 
be the weak side of German literature. 
ent that they are much more inSuenccd 
by 3 desire of distinction than by any impulse of the imagination, or 
the consciousneas of extraordinary qualifications. Tbey write, not 
because they are full of a subject, but because they think it is a 
subject upon which, with due pains and labour, something striking 
may be written. So they read and meditate, — and having, at length, 
devised some strange and paradoxical view of the matter, they set 
about establishing it with all their might and main. The consequence 
is, that they have no shades of opinion, but are always straining at 
a grand systematic conclusion. They have done a great deal, no 
doubt, and in various departments ; but their pretensions have always 
much exceeded their performance. They are universal undertakers, 
and complete encyclopedists, in all moral and critical science. No 
queiitioD can come before them but they have a large apparaCua of 
logical and metaphysical principles ready to play off upon it ; and the 
leas they know of the subject, the more formidable is the use they 
make of their apparatus. In poetry, they have at one time gone to 
the utmost lengths of violent effect, — -and then turned round, with 
equal extravagance, to the laborious production of no effect at alt. 
The truth is, that they are naturally a slow, heavy people ; and can 
only be put in motion by some violent and often repeated impulse, 
under the operation of which they lose all control over themselves — 
and nothing can stop them short of the last absurdity. Truth, in 
their view of it, is nerer what it, but what, according to their system, 
ought Ip he. Though they have dug deeply in the mine of know- 
ledge, they have too often confounded the dross and the ore, and 
counted their gains rather by their weight than their quality. They 
are a little apt, we suspect, literally to take the will for the deed, — 
and are not always capable of distinguishing between effort and 
success. They are most at home, accordingly, in matters of fact, 
and learned inquiries. In art they are hard, forced, and mechanical ; 
and, generally, they may be said to have all that depends on strength 
of understanding and persevering exertion, — but to want ease, quick- 
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id flexiUlity. We should not have made these remarks, if 
the work before us had formed ao absolute exception to them. 

William Schlegel baa long been celebrated od the Contineut as a 
philosophicaJ critic, and as the admirable Iranalator of Shakeapeat 
and CalderoD into bit native tongue. Madanie de Stael acknow- 
ledges her obligations to him, for the iasighl which he had given her 
into the discrimi Dating features of German geniuE : And M. Sis- 
moodi, in his work on Southern literature, bears the most honourable 
testimony to his talents and learning. The present work contains a 
critical and historical account of the ancient and modern drama, — 
the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, the French, the English, the 
Spanish, and the German. The view which the author has taken 
of the standard productions, whether tragic or comic, in these 
different languages, ii in general ingenious and just ; and hia specu- 
lative reaMnings on the principles of taste, are often as satisfactory 
31 they are profound. But he sometimes carries the love of theory, 
and the spirit of partisanship, farther than is at all allowable. His 
account of SKakespear is admirably characteristic, and must be highly 
gratifying to the English reader. It is indeed by far the best account 
which has been given of the plays of that great genius by any writer, 
either among ourselves, or abroad. It is only liable to one excep- 
tion — he will allow Shakespear to have had no faults. Now, we 
think he had a great many, and that he could afford to have had as 
many more. It shows a distrust of his genius, to be tenacious of his 

Our author thus explains the object of his work — 
* Before 1 proceed farther, I wish to say a few words respecting 
the •pirit of my criticism^a study to which 1 have devoted a great 
pan of my life. We see numbers of men, and eren whole nations, 
•o much Ottered by the habits of their education and modes of living, 
that nothing appears natural, proper, or beautiful, which is foreign to 
their language, tbeir manners, and their social relations. In this 
exclusive mode of seeing and feeling, it iti no doubt possible, by 
means of cultivation, to attain a great nicety of discrimination in the 
narrow circle within which they are circumscribed. But no man 
can be a true critic or connoisseur, who does not possess a univer- 
sality of mind, — who does not possess that Hexibility which, throwing 
aside all personal predilections and blind habits, enables him to trans- 
port himself into the peculiarities of other ages and nations, — to feel 
them as it were from their proper and central point, — and to recog- 
nize and respect whatever is beautiful and grand under those external 
circumstances which are necessary to their existence, and which 
tometiniei even seem to disguise them. There is no monopoly of 
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jK>ctry for certain agei and nations ; and consequently, that despotiim 
ia taste, by which it ia attempted to make those rules UDivcrsal, 
which were at first perhaps arbitrarily established, is a pretension 
which ought never to be allowed. Poetry, taken in its widest 
acceptation, as the power of creating what is beautiful, and reprc- 
seoling it to the eye or ear, is a universal gift of Heaven ; which 
is even shared to a certain extent by those whom we call barbarians 
and savages. Internal excellence is alone decisive ; and where 
this exists, we must not allow ourselves to be repelled by external 



•It is well known, that, three centuries and a half ago, the study 
of ancient literature, by the diffusion of the Greek language {for 
the Latin was never extinct) received a new life: The classical 
authors were sought after with avidity, and made accessible by means 
of the press ; and the monuments of ancient art were carefully dug 
up, and preserved. All this excited the human mind in a powerAil 
manner, and formed a decided epoch in the history of our cultiva. 
tion : the fruits have extended to our times, and will extend to a 
period beyond the power of our calculation. But the study of the 
ancients was immediately carried to a most pernicious excess. The 
learned, who were chicly in possession of this knowledge, and who 
were incapable of distinguiehing themselves by their own produc- 
tions, yielded an unlimited deference to the ancients, — and with 
great appearance of reason, as they are models in their kind. They 
maintained, that nothing could be hoped for the human mind, but 
in the imilauon of the ancients ; and they only esteemed, in the 
works of the modems, whatever reBcmblcd, or seemed to bear a 
resemblance, to those of an(i<]uity. Every thing else was rejected by 
them as barbarous and unnatural. It was quite otherwise with the 
great poets and artists. However strong their enthusiasm for the 
ancients, and however determined their purpose of entering into 
competition with them, they were compelled by the characteristic 
peculiarity of their mbds to proceed in a track of their own, — and 
to impress upon their productions the stamp of their own genius. 
Such was the case with Dante among the Italians, the father of 
modern poetry : he acknowledged Virgil for his instructor ; but 
produced a work, which of all others differs the most from the 
jEneid, and far txccls il, in our opinion, in sirenglh, Irtish, dtpth, and 
comprehinsion. It was the same afterwards with Artosto, who has 
been most unaccountably compared to Homer ; for nothing can be 
more unlike. It was the same in the line arts with Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, who were without doubt well acquainted with the 
antique. When we ground our judgment of modem punters merely 
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1 theu lefemblaDce to the aacienta, we must oecetsarily be iiDJutt 
towards them. As the poets for the mott part acquiesced in the 
docirines of the learned, we may obserre a curiouG struggle in them 
between their natural inclination and their imagined duty. When 
they gacriiiced to the btter, they were praised by the learned ; but, 
by yielding to their own inclioationB, they became the faTourites of 
the people. What preierves the heroic poema of a Ta»H> or a 
Camoens to this day alive, in the hearts and on the lip« of their 
countrymen, is by no means their imperfect resemblance to Virgil 
or even to Homer, — but. La Tasso, the tender feeling of chivalroui 
love and honour, and in Camoens the glowing inspiration of patriotic 
heroism.' 

The author next proceeds to anfold that which is the nucltui of 
the prevailing system of German criticism, and the foundaiion of his 
whole work, namely, the essential distinctioo between the peculiar 
spirit of the modem or romanlic style of art, and the antique or 
claiiU^il, There is in thti part of the work a singular mixture 
of learning, acuteness and mysticism. We hare certain profound 
tuggestions and distant openings to the light ; but, every now and 
then, we are suddenly left in the dark, and obliged to grope our way 
by ourselves. We cannot promise to find a clue out of the labyrinth ; 
bat we will at least attempt it. The most obvious distinction lM:tweeo 
the two styles, the clauical acd the romantic, ii, that the one is 
coo*ersani with objects that are grand or beautiful in themselves, or 
in consequence of obvious and universal associations ; the other, with 
those that arc interesting only by the force of circumstances and 
imagination, A Grecian temple, for instance, is a classical object: 
it is beautiful in itself, and excites immediate admiration. But the 
ruins of a Gothic castle have no beauty or symmetry to attract the 
eye ; and yet they excite a more powerful and romanlic interest 
from the ideas with which they are habitually associated. '' If, in 
addition to this, we are told that this is Macbeth's castle, the scene 
of [he murder of Duncan, the interest will be instantly heightened 
lo a sort of pleasing horror. The classical idea or form of any 
thing, it may also be observed, remains always the same, and suggests 
Dearly the same impressions; but ihe associations of ideas belonging 
lo the romantic character, may »ary infinitely, and take in the whole 
range of nature and accident. Antigone, in Sophocles, waiting near 
the grove of the Furies — Electra, in jEschyius, offering sacrilice at 
the tomb of Agamemnon — are classical subjects, because the cir- 
cumstances and the characters have a correspondent dignity, and 
an immediate interest, tiom their mere designation. Florimel, in 
■Spenser, where the is described sitting od the ground in (he Witch's 
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hut, is not clasKJcal, though in the highest degree poetical 
romantic : for the incidents aod situation are in themEclTCS mean and 
disagreeable, till they are redeemed by the genius of the poci, and 
converted, by the very contrast, into a source of the utmost pathos 
and elevation of sentiment. Othello's handkerchief is not claKsical, 
though ' there was magic in the web ; ' — it is only a powerfiil instru- 
ment of passion and imagination. Even Lear is not classical ; for 
he IB a poor crazy old man, who has nothing sublime about him but 
his aifiictioos, and who diea of a broken heart. 

Schlegel somewhere compares the Furies of j£schylus to the 
Witches of Shakeapear — we think without much reason. Perhaps 
Sbakespear has surrounded the Weird Sisters with associations as 
terrible, and even more mysterious, strange, and fantastic than the 
Furies of ^schylus ; but the traditionary beings themselves are not 
so petrific. These are of marble,— their look alone must blast (he 
beholder ; — those are of air, bubbles ; and though ' so withered and 
so wild in their attire,' it is their spells alone which are fatal. They 
owe their power to 'metaphysical aid': but the others contain all 
that is dreadful in their corporal figures. In this we sec the distinct 
spirit of the classical and the romantic mythology. The serpents 
that twine round the head of the Furies are not to be trifled with, 
though they implied no preternatural power : The bearded Witches 
in Macbeth are in themselves grotesque and ludicrous, except as this 
strange deriation from nature staggers our imagination, and leads us to 
expect and to believe in all incredible things. They appal the 
faciJtiea by what they say or do ;~the others are intolerable, even to 
sight. 

Our author is right in affirming, that the true way to understand 
the plays of Sophocles and jEschylus, is to study them before the 
groupes of the Niobe or the Laocoon. If we can succeed in eEpjain- 
ing this analogy, we shall have solved nearly the whole difficulty. 
For it is certain, that there are exactly the same powers of mind 
displayed in the poetry of the Greeks at in their statues. Their 
poetry ia exactly what their sculptors might have written. Both are 
exquisite imitations of nature; the one in marble, the other in words. 
It is evident, that the Greek poets had the same jerfect idea of the 
subjects they described, as the Greek sculptors had of the objects 
they represented ; and they give as much of this absolute truth of 
imitation, as can be given by words. But, in this direct and simple 
imitation of nature, as in describing the form of a beautifij! woman, the 
poet is greatly inferior to the sculptor : It is in the power of 
illustration, in comparing it to other things, and suggesting other ideas 
of beauty or love, that he has an entirely new source of imagination 
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> him ; and of thii power, the moderas have made at lean a 
bolder and more frequent use than the ancients. The descripiioo of 
Helen in Homer, is a deacription of what might have happened and 
heen seen, as ' that she moied with grace, and that the old men rose 
up with TeieieDce at she passed ; ' the description of Belphcebe in 
SpenaeTi it a description of what was only TiEible to the eye of the poet. 



The description of the Mildien goiag to battle in Shakeipear, ' all 
^" med like estriches, like eagles newly bathed, wanton as goats, wild 
^'U young bulls,* is too bold, figurative, and profuse of dazzling images, 
for the mild, equable tone of classical poetry, which neier loses sight 
of the object in the illustration. The ideas of the ancients were too 
exact and definite, too much attached to the material form or vehicle 
in which they were conveyed, to admit of those rapid combinations, 
chose ucreitrained (lights of &Dcy, which, glancing from heaven to 
earth, unite the most opposite extremes, and draw the happiest 
illustrations from things the most remote. The two principles of 
imitation and imagination indeed, are not only distinct, but almost 
opposite. For the imagination is that povet which represents objects, 
not as they are, but as they are moulded according to our fancies and 
feelings. Let an object be presented to the senses in a state of 
agitatioD and fear — and the imagination will magnify the object, and 
convert it into whatever is moat proper to encourage the fear. It is 
the same in all other cases in which poetry speaks the language of the 
imagination. This language is not the less true to nature because it 
i* false in point of fact ; but so much the more true and natural, if it 
conveys the impression which the object 
passion makes on the mind. We compare a 
to a tower ; not chat he is any thing like s< 
excess of his size, beyond what we are 
produces a greater feeling of magnitude and ponder 
an object of ten limes the same dimensions. Things, 



ider the influence of 
man of gigantic stature 
1 large, but because the 
accustomed to expect, 
■ngth than 
short, are 
e<]iial in the imagination, which have the power of affecting the mind 
with an equal degree of terror, admiration, delight or love. When 
Lear calls upon the Heavens to avenge his cause, ' for they arc old 
like him,' there is nothing extravagant or impious in this sublime 
identification of his age with theire ; for there is no other image 
which could do justice to the agonising sense of his wrongs and his 
decrair! 

The great difference, then, which we find between the classical 
and the romantic style, between ancient and modern poetry, is, that 
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the one more frequently describes things as they are interesting in 
themselves, — the other for the sake of the associations of ideal 
connected with them ; that the one dwells more on the immediate 
impressions of objects on the senses — the other on the ideas which 
they suggest to the imagination. The one is the poetry of form, the 
Other of effect. The one gives only what is necessarily implied in 
the subject ; the other all that can possibly arise out of it. The one 
seeks to identify the imitation with an external object,— clings to it,— 
!b inseparable from it, — is either that or nothing ; the other seeks to 
identify the original impression with whatever else, within the range 
of thought or feeling, can strengthen, relieve, adorn or elevate it. 
Hence the severity and simplicity of the Greek tragedy, which 
excluded everything foreign or unnecessary to the subject. Hence 
the unities : for, in order to identify the imitation as much as 
possible with the reality, and leave nothing to mere imagination, it 
was necessary to give the same coherence and consistency to the 
different parts of a story, as to the different limbs of a statue. Hence 
the beauty and grandeur of their materials ; for, deriving their power 
over the mind from the truth of the imitation, it was necessary that 
the subject wliich they made choice of, and from which they could 
not depart, should be in itself grand and beautiful. Hence the 
perfection of their execution i which consisted in giving the utmost 
harmony, delicacy, and refinement to the details of a given subject. 
Now, the characteristic excellence of the moderns is the reverse of 
all this. As, according to our author, the poetry of the Greeks is 
the same as their sculpture ; so, he says, our own mote nearly 
resembles painting, — where the artist can relieve and throw back his 
figures at pleasure, — use a greater variety of contrasts, — and where 
light and shade, like the colours of fancy, are reflected on the 
different objects. The Muse of classical poetry should be represented 
as a beautiful naked ligure : the Muse of modern poetry should be 
represented clothed, and with wings. The first has the advantage in 
point of form ; the last in colour and motion. 

Perhaps we may trace this difference to something analogous in 
physical organi2ation, situation, religion and manners. First, the 
natural organization of the Greeks seems to have been more perfect, 
more susceptible of external impressions, and more in harmony with 
external nature than ours, who have not the same advantages of 
climate and constitution. Born of a beautifijl and vigorous race, with 
quick senses and a clear understanding, and placed under a mild 
heaven, they gave the fullest development to their external faculties ; 
and where all is perceived eaeily, every thing is perceived ir 
and proportion. It is the stem genius of the North «' 
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men back upon th«r own rcaources, which makei them slow to 
pcrcciTc, and aTCrse to feel, aod which, by rendering them ioieDEible 
to the uD^te, BDCcesrive impressioo* of ihings, requires cheir collective 
and combiocd force to rouae the imagination violently and unequally. 
It should be remarked, however, that the early poetry of Bome of the 
Eucern nations ha* even more of that irregularity, wild enthusiasm, 
and disproportiooed grandeur, which hat been considered as the 
distinguishing character of the Northern tiattons. 

Again, a good deal may be attributed to the state of manner; and 
political iniiiiutionB. The ancient Greeks were warlike tribes 
encamped in cities. They had no other country than that which 
was CDcIosed within the walls of the town in which they lived. 
Each individual belonged, in the first instance, to the State ; and his 
relalions to it were so dose, as to take away, in a great measure, all 
pcisonat independence and free-will. Every one wai mortised to his 
place in society, and had his staiion assigned him ai part of the 
polilicai machine, which could only subsist by strict subordination 
atid regularity. Every man was as it were perpetually on duty, and 
his faculties kept constant watch and ward. Energy of purpose, and 
intensity of observation, became the necessary characteristics of such 
a slate of society ; and the general principle communicated itself from 
this ruling concern Ibr the public, to morals, to art, to language, to 
every thing. — The tragic poets of Greece were among her best 
soldiers ; and it is no wonder that they were as severe in their poetry 
as in their discipline. Their swords and theii styles carved out their 
way with equal sharpneia. This state of things was afterwards 
continued under the Roman empire. In the ages of chivalry and 
romance, which, after a considerable interval, succeeded tts dissolu- 
tion, and which have stamped their character on modern genius and 
literature, all was reversed. Society was again resolved into its 
compooent parts ; and the world was, in a manner, to begin anew. 
The ties which bound the citizen and the soldier to the State being 
loosened, each person was thrown back, as it were, into the circle of 
the domestic affections, or left to pursue his doubtfiil way to fame and 
fortune alone. This interval of time might be accordingly supposed 
to give birth to all that was constant in attachment, adventurous in 
action, strange, wild and extravagant in inrention. Human life took 
the shape of a busy, voluptuous dream, where the imagination was 
now lost amidst ' antres vast and deserts idle;' or, suddenly trans- 
ported to stately palaces, echoing with dance and song. In this 
uncertainty of events, this fluctuation of hopes and fears, all objects 
became dim, confused and vague. Magicians, dwarfs, giants, followed 
in the train of romance ; and Orlando's enchanted sword, the horn 
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Tied with him, and which he blew thrice at Roncesvaliet, 
, were not sufficient to protect them to 
. or deliver them from their inextricable 
s period of the early heroic ages ; 



which he c 
and Rogei 
their unheard-of 
difficulties. It was a return 

but tempered by the difference of domestic manners, and the spirit of 
religion. The marked difference in (he relation of the sexes, arose 
from the freedom of choice in women, which, from being the slaiei 
of the will and passions of men, converted them into the arbiters of 
their fate, which introduced the modern system of gallantry, and first 
made love a feeling of the heart, founded on mutual atiectioD and 
esteem. The leading virtues of the Christian religion, self-denial and 
generosity, assisted in producing the same eifcct. — Hence the spirit 
of chivalry, of romantic love, and honour ! 

The mythology of the romantic poetry differed from the received 
religion ; both differed essentially from the classical. The religion, 
Ot mythology of the Greeks, was nearly allied to their poetry : it 
was material and definite. The Pagan system reduced the Gods to 
the human form, and elevated the powers of inanimate nature to the 
same standard Statues carved out of the finest marble, represented 
the objects of their religious worship in airy porticos, in solemn 
temples and consecrated groves. Mercury was seen 'new-lighted on 
Bonie heaven-kissing hill ; ' and the Naiad or Dryad came gracefiilly 
forth as the personified geniua of the stream or wood. All was sub- 
jected to the senses. The Christian religion, on the contrary, is 
essentially spiritual and abstract ; it is * the evidence of things unseen.* 
In the Heathen mythology, form is everywhere predominant ; in the 
Christian, we find only unlimited, undefined power. The imagination 
alone * broods over the immense abyss, and makes it pregnant.' 
There is, in the habitual belief of an universal, invisible Principle of 
ail things, a vastness and obscurity which confounds our perceptions, 
while it exalts our piety. A mysterious awe surrounds the doctrines 
of the Christian faith : the Infinite is everywhere before us, whether 
we turn to reilect on what is revealed to us of the Divine nature or 
our own. 

History, as well as religion, has contributed to enlarge the bounds 
of imagination ; and both together, by showing past and future objects 
at an interminable distance, have accustomed the mind to contemplate 
and take an interest in the obscure and shadowy. The ancients were 
more circumscribed within ' the ignorant present time,' — spoke only 
their own language, — were conversant only with their own customs, 
— were acquainted only with the events of their own history. The 
mere lapse of time then, aided by the art of printing, has served to 
accumulate for us an endless mass of mixed and contradictory 
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matemlt; and, by extending our bnon/ledge to a greater number of 
tbingB, has made our paiticular ideas less perfect and distinct. The 
constant reference to a former state of manners and literature, is a 
marked feature in modem poetry. We are always talking of the 
Greeks and Romans ; — tiiy aever taid any thing of us. Thia 
circumstance has tended to give a certain abstract elevation, and 
etheriai refinemeni to the mind, without strengthening it. We are 
lost in wonder at what has been done, and dare not think of emulat- 
bg it. The earliest modem poets, accordingly, may be conceived to 
hail the glories of the antique world, dawning through the dark abyss 
of time ; while revelation, on the other hand, opened its path to the 
tkies : As Dante rcpreKnte himself a a conducted by Virgil to the 
shades below; while Beatrice welcomes him to the abodes of 
the blest. 

We must now return, however, to our author, whose sketch 
of the rise and progress of the Drama, will be interesting to oar 
readers. 

* The invention of the dramatic art, and of a theatre, seera to lie 
*ery Dear one another. Man has a great disposition to mimicry. 
When he enters vividly into the situation, sentiments and passions of 
others, he even involuntarily puts on 3 resemblance to them in hii 
gestures. Children are perpetually going out of themselves : it is one 
of their chief amusements to represent those grown people whom they 
have had an opportunity of observing, or whatever comes in thor 
way ; And with the happy flexibility of their imagination, they can 
exhibit all the characteristics of assumed dignity in a father, a school- 
master, or a king. The sole step which is requisite for the inveDtion 
of a drama, namely, the separating and extracting the mimeuc 
elements and tragments from social life, and represenung them 
coUected together into one mass, has not, however, been taken in 
many nations. In the very minute description of ancient Egypt In 
Herodotus and other writers, 1 do not recollect observing the smallest 
trace of it. The Etrurians, again, who in many respects resembled 
the Egyptians, had their theatrical representations ; and, what is 
tingular enough, the Etruscan name for an actor, bulrio, is preserved 
in living jaaguages down to the present day. The Arabians and 
Persians, though possessed of a rich poetical literature, are un- 
acquainted with any sort of drama. It was the same with Europe 
in the middle ages. On the introduction of Christianity, the plays 
handed down among the Greeks and Romans were abolished, partly 
from their reference to Heathen ideas, and partly because they had 
degenerated into the most impudent and indecent immorality; and 
they were not again revived till after the lapse of nearly a thousand 
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years. Even in the fourteenth century, we do not fiod in Boccacio, 
who, however, gives u» a moiit accurate picture of the whole coa- 
stitutioo of social life, the GmaMeGt trace of plays. In place of them, 
they had then oaly atory-tellers, minstrels, and jugglers. On the other 
hand, we are by ao means entitled to Resume, that the invention of the 
drama has only once taken place in the wotid, or that it has always 
been borrowed by one people from another. The English navigators 
mention, that among the islanders of the South Seas, who, in every 
mental acquirement, are in such a low scale of civilization, they yet 
observed a rude drama, in which a common event in life was imitated 
for the sake of diversion. And to go to the other extreme : — Among 
the Indians, the people from whom, perhaps, all the cultivation of 
the human race has been derived, playi were known long before they 
could have experienced any foreign influence. It has lately been 
made known to Europe, that they have a rich dramatic literature, 
which ascends back for more than two thousand years. The only 
specimen of their plays [naialt) hitherto known to us, is the 
delightful sakoDtala, which, notwithstanding the colouring of a foreign 
climate, bears, in its general structure, such a striking resemblance 
10 our romantic drama, that we might be inclined to Bus])ect we owe 
this resemblance to the predilection for Shakespear entertained by 
Jones the English translator, if his fidelity were not confirmed by 
other learned Orientalists. In the golden times of India, the 
representation of this natai served to delight the splendid imperial 
court of Delhi ; but it wodd appear that, from the misery of 
numberless oppressions, the dramatic art in that country is now 
entirely at an end. The Chinese, again, have their standing national 
theatre, stationary perhaps in every sense of the word j and I do not 
doubt that, in the establishment of arbitary rules, and the delicate 
observance of inBigcificant points of decorum, they leave the most 
correct Europeans very far behind them. When the new European 
stage, in the fifteenth century, had its origin in the allegorical and 
spiritual pieces called Moralities and Mysteries, this origin was not 
owing to the influence of the ancient dramatists, who did not come 
into circulation till some time afterwards. In those rude beginnings 
lay the germ of the romantic drama as a peculiar invention.' p. 18. 
The fault of this book is to have too much of every thing, but 
especially of Greece ; and we cannot help feeling, that the bold and 
independent judgment which the author has applied to all other 
nations, is somewhat suborned or overawed by his excessive veneration 
for those ancient classics. There is a glow and a force, however, iti 
all that he says upon the subject, that almost persuades us that he is 
in the right, — and that there was something incomparably more lofty 
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the cOQCeptioni of those early times, than ihe jiresent undigniGed 
and degeoerate age can imagiae. Thit imposing and enthuuastic 
tone ditcloiei itself in hiB introductory cemarks on the Grecian 
theatre. 

' When we hear the word theatre,' he aaye, ' we naturally think 
of what with us bears the same name ; and yet nothing can be mote 
difTerent From our theatre than the Grecian, in every part of its 
construction. If, in reading the Greek pieces, we associate out owd 
Rage with them, the light in which we shall view them must be false 
in e»cry respect. — The theatres of the Greeks were quite open above, 
and their dramas were always acted in open day, and beneath the 
canopy of heaven. The Romans, at an after period, endeavoured by 
3 covering to shelter the audience from the rays of the tun ; but this 
degree of luxury was hardly ever enjoyed by the Greeks. Such a 
state of things appears very inconvenient to us : But the Greeks had 
nothing of etTeminacy about them ; and we must not forget, too, 
the beauty of their climate. When they were overtaken by a storm 
or a shower, the play was of course interrupted ; and they would 
much rather expose themaelves to an accidental inconvenience, than, 
by shutting themselves up in a close and crowded house, entirely 
destroy the serenity of a religious solemnity, which their plays 
certainly were. To have covered in the scene itself, and imprisoned 
gods and heroes in dark and gloomy apartments, imperfectly lighted 
up, would have appeared still more ridiculous to them. An action 
which BO nobly served to establish the belief of the relation with 
heaven, could only be exhibited under an unobstructed sky, and 
under the very eyes of the gods, as it were, for whom, according to 
Seneca, the sight of a brave man struggling with adversity is an 
attractJTC spectacle. The theatres of the ancients were, in comparison 
with the small scale of outs, of a colossal magnitude, partly for the 
uke of containing the whole of the people, with the concourse of 
Kracgers who flocked to the festivals, and partly to correspond with 
the majesty of the d.amas represented in them, which required to be 
seen at a respectful distance.' 

One of the most elaborate and interesting parts of this work, 
ii the account of the Greek tragedians, which is given in the 
fourth Lecture. Our extracts from it will be copious, botli oo 
account of the importance of the subject, and the ability with which 
it is treated. 

'Of the inexhaustible stores possessed by the Greeks in the 

department of tragedy, which the public competition at the Athenian 

Lfcstivals called into being, as the rival poets always contended for a 

■prize, very little indeed has coroe down to us. We only possess 
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orlts of three of their aumerous tragedians 
and Euripides ; and these in no proportion 1 
compositions. The three authors in questio 



^schylus, Sophocles 
1 the number of their 
I were selected by the 



The three authors 

I the foundation for the study of ancient Greek 
t because they alone were deserving of estimation, but 
because they afforded the best illustration of the various styles of 
tragedy. Of each of the two oldest poets, we have aeveQ remaining 
pieces ; in these, however, we have, according to the testimony of 
the ancients, several of their most distinguished productions. Of 
Euripides, we have a much greater number, and we might well 
exchange many of them for other works which are now lost j for 
example, the Satirical Dramas of Acta^us, ^schylus and Sophocles 
several pieces of Phrynichus, for the sake of comparison with 
.ffischylus ; or of Agathon, whom Plato describes as effeminate, b 
sweet and affecting, and -who was a contemjwrary of Euriptdt 
though somewhat younger. 

' The tragic style of ^schylus is grand, severe, and not u 
fretjuently hard. In the style of Sophocles, we observe the mt 
complete proportion and harmonious sweetness. The style of 
Euripides is soft and luxuriant: Extravagant in his easy fulness, he 
sacrifices the general effect to brilliant passages. 

'.^schyluB is to be considered as the creator of Tragedy, which 
sprung from him completely armed, like Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter. He clothed it in a state of suitable dignity, and gave it an 
appropriate place of exhibition. He was the inventor of scenic 
pomp ; and not only instructed the chorus in singing and dancing, 
but appeared himself in the character of a player. He was the first 
who gave development to the dialogue, and limits to the lyrical part 
of the tragedy, which still however occupies too much space in his 
pieces. He draws his characters with a few bold and strongly 
marked features. The plana are simple in the extreme. He did 
not understand the art of enriching and varying an action, and 
dividing its development and catastrophe into parts, bearing a due 
proportion to each other. Hence his action often stands still ; and 
this circumstance becomes stiil more apparent, from the undue ex- 
tension of his choral songs. But all his poetry betrays a sublime and 
serious mind. Terror is his element, and not the softer affections : 
he holds up the head of Medusa to hia astonished spectators. His 
manner of treating Fate is austere in the extreme ; he susjiends it 
over the heads of mortals in all its gloomy majesty. The Cothurnus 
of ^schylus has, as it were, an iron weight j gigantic figures alone 
stalk before our eyes. It seems ae if it required an effort in him to 
condescend to paint mere men to ns : be abounds most in the repre- 
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•entatioD of gods, and i 



. to dwell with particular delight in 



exhibiting the Titans, those ancient gods who typify the dark 
powers of primitive nature, and who had long been driven into 
Tartarus, beneath a better regulated world. He endeavours to swell 
out his language to a gigantic sublimity, correipooding with the 
saadiid of his characters. Hence he abounds in harsh combinations 
and orerstrained epithets ; and the lyrical parts of his pieces are oftea 
obscure in the extreme, from the involved nature of the construction. 
He resembles Dante and Shakespeare in the very singular cast of hi« 
images and expressions. These images are nowise deficient in the 
terrible graces, which almost all the writers of antiquity celebrate in 
^schylus. He flourished in the very first vigour of the Grecian 
freedom ; was an eyewitness of the overthrow and annihilation of the 
Petsian hosts under Darius and Xerxes ; and, in one of his pieces — 
the Pettians — describes in the most rivid and glowing colours the 
battle of Salamis.' p. 94. 

Such is the general account of ^schylus given by our author. 
He theD proceeds to give a distinct sketch of each of his tragedies. 
This, we will acknowledge, appears to us considerably too rapturous 
and loo long; — but we must give our readers a specimen of what is 
perhaps the raost elaborate, if not the most impressive part of ihe 
whole publication. We shall select his account of the Eumenidea 
or Furies, the most terrible of all this poet's composidons. 

' The fable of the Eumenides is the justification and absolution of 
Oreates from his bloody crime, the murder of Clytemnestra his 
mother. It is a trial, but a trial where the gods are accusers aitd 
defcodrrs and judges ; and the manner in which the subject is treated) 
corresponds with its majesty and importance. The scene itself 
brought before the eyes of tlie Greeks the highest objects of venera- 
tion which were known to them. It opens before the celebrated 
temple at Delphi, which occupies the back-ground. The aged Pythia 
enters in sacerdotal pomp, addresses her prayers to the gods who 
preside over the oracle, harangues the assembled people, and goes 
into the temple to seat herself on the tripod. She returns full of 
consternation, and describes what she has seen in the temple ; a man 
stained with blood, supplicating protection, surrounded by sleeping 
women with serpent hair. She then makes her exit by the same 
entrance. Apollo now appears with Orestes in his traveller's garb, 
and a sword and olive branch in his hands. He promises him his 
farther protection, commands him to fly to Athens, and recommends 
him to the care of the present but invisible Mercury, to whom 
travellers, and especially those who were under the necessity of 
concealing their journey, were usually consigned. Orestes goes off 
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at the aide alJotted to strangers i Apollo re-cniefs the temple, which 
remains open, and the Furies ar« seen in the interior sleeping od their 
seats. Clytemnestra now .tscends through the orchestra, and appears 
on the stage. We are not to suppose her a h.-iggard skeleLon, but a 
figure with the appearance of life, though paler, still bearing her 
wounds in her breast, and shrouded in ethe real -eo loured vestments. 
She calls repeatedly to the Furies in the language of vehement 
reproach ; and then disappears. The Furies awake ; and when they 
no longer find Orestes, they dance in wild commotion round the 
stage during the choral song. Apollo returns from the lemple, and 
expels them from his sanctuary as profanalory beings, IVe may hers 
suppose htm appearing luith the laU'ime rhipleajure of the Apollo of the 
Vatican, <with ba<ai and quiver, or ehthed in hit lacred tank and cblamys. 
The scene now changes ; but the back-ground probably remained 
unchanged, and had now to represent the temple of Minerva on the 
hill of Mars ; and the lateral decorations would be converted into 
Athens and the surrounding landscape, Orestes comes as from 
another land, and embraces as a suppliant the statue of Pallas placed 
before the temple. The chorus {who were clothed in black, with 
purple girdles, and serpents in their hair), follow him on foot to this 
place, but remain throughout the rest of the piece beneath in the 
orchestra. The Furies had at first exhibited the rage of beasts of 
prey at the escape of their victim; but they now sing with tranquil 
dignity their high and terrible office among mortals, claim the head 
of Orestes as forfeited to them, and consecrate it with mysterious 
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Pallas, the warlike virgin, 
chariot and four at the intercession of the suppliant. She listens with 
cairn dignity to the mutual complaints of Orestes and his adversaries, 
and linally undertakes the office of umpire at the solicitation of the 
two parties. The assembled judges take their seats on the steps of 
the lemple; the herald commands silence among the people by sound 
of trumpet, as at an actual tribunal. Apollo advances to advocate 
the cause of the youth; the Furies in vain oppose his interference; 
and the arguments for and against the deed are gone through in short 
speeches. The judges throw their calculi into the urn ; Pallas 
throws in a white one ; all are wrought up to the highest pitch of 
expectation ; Oresies calls out, full of anguish, to his protector : 
" Phabui Apollo, hcu, is tht cause decided !>" —The Furies on the 
other hand, exclaim — " M/aci Night, malher of all things, doit thou 
behold this?" In the enumeration of the black and white pebbles, 
they are found equal in number, and the accused is therefore declared 
by Pallas acquitted of the charge. He breaks out into joyful ex- 
pressions of thanks, while the Furies declaim against the arrogance of 
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the younger gods, who take such libenieB with the race of Titan. 
Pallai bears their rage with etjuanimity ; addreaiea them in the 
language of kiodnees, and even of veneration ; and these beings, eo 
untractable in their general disposition, are unable to withstand the 
power of her mild and convincing elo<juencc. They promise to bless 
the land over which she has dominion ; while Pallas assigns them a 
Ktnctuary in the Attic territory, where they are to be called the 
Eumenides, that is, the Benevolent. The whole ends with a solemn 
procession round the theatre, with songs of invocation ; while bands 
of children, women, and old men, in purple rohes and with torches in 
their hands, accompany the Furies in their exit.' p. 104. 

The situation of Orestes at the opening of this tragedy, with the 
Furies lying asleep on the iloor, like aged women, with serpent hair, 
is perhaps the most terrible that can be conceived. But yet, in this 
situation, dreadful as it is — the sense of power ; the representation of 
preternatural forms ; the sacredness of the place ; the momentary sus- 
pense of the action ; the death-like stillness ; the expectation of what is 
to come, subdue the spirit to a tone of awful tranquillity, and, from the 
depth of despair, produce a lofty grandeur and coliectedness of mind. 

If this extraordinary play be the most terrible of ^schylus's 
works, the Chained Piometheus is the grandest. It is less a tragedy 
than an ode. It does not describe a series of actions, but a succession 
of visions. Prometheus, chained to a rock on the verge of the world, 
holds parley with the original powers and oldest forms of Nature, 
with Strength and Violence, and Oceanus and the race of the Titana. 
Compared with the personages introduced in this poem, Jupiter and 
Mercury, and the rest of that class, appear mere modern deities ; we 
are thrown back into the first rude chaos of Nature, where the 
universe itself seems to rock like the sea, and the empire of heaven 
was not yet fixed. 

' Prometheus,' says our author, * is an image of human nature 
itself; endowed with a miserable foresight, and bound down to a 
narrow existence, without an ally, and with nothing to op[>ose to the 
combined and inexorable powers of Nature, but an unshaken will, 
and the consciousness of elevated claims. The other poems of the 
Greek tragedians are single tragedies 5 but this may be called tragedy 
itself; its purest spirit is revealed with all the overpowering influence 
of its first unmitigated austerity.' 

Wc agree with M. Schlcgel, when he says, that 'there is little 
external action in this piece : Prometheus merely suffers and resolves 
from the beginning to the end.' But we cannot assent to his assertion, 
that 'the poet has comriveil, in a masterly manner, to introduce 
variety into that which was in itself determinate.' All that is fine in 
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it, is the abstract conception of the characters : The story i 
uninterestiag, as it is inartiiicial and improbable. 

The Seven before Thebes has aUo a very imperfect dramatic form. 
It is for the most part only a narratire or descriptive dialogue passing 
between two persons, the King and the Messenger. ' The description 
of the attack with which the city is threatened,' says our critic, ' and 
of the seven leaders who have sworn its destruction, and who display 
their arrogance in the symbols borne on their shields, is an epic 
subject, clothed in the pomp of tragedy." The Agamemnon and 
Electra are the two tragedies of ^Eschylua, which approach tbe 
nearest to the perfection of the dramatic form, and which will bear 
an immediate comparison with those of Sophocles on the saiiK 
subjects, M. Schlegel has drawn a detailed and very admirable, 
parallel between the two poets, Sophocles, he observes, is the more] 
elegant painter of outward forme and maoners ; but ^schylus caichet' 
most of the enthusiasm of the passion he describes, 
to the reader the lofty impulses of his own mind. In giving a poetical 
colouring to objects from the suggestions of his own genius — in 
describing not so much things themselves, as the impression which 
ihey make on the imagination in a state of strong excitement, he 
more nearly resembles some of the modern poets, than any of his 
countrymen. The magnificent opening of the Agamemnon, in which 
the watchman describes the appearance of the fires for which he had 
watched ten long years, as the signal of tJie destruction of Troy, 
might be cited as an instance of that rich and varied style, which 
gives something over the bare description of the subject, and luxuriates 
in the display of its own powers. The Ajax of Sophocles comes the 
neatest to the general style of jEschylus, both in the nakedness of 
the subject, and the poetical interest given to the character. 

The account of Sophocles, which is next in order, is one of the 
most finished and interesting parts of this work : though it is disfigured 
by one extraordinary piece of rhodomontade, too characteristic to be 
omitted. After observing that Sophocles lived to be upwards of 
ninety years of age, our philosophical German breaks out into the 
following mystic strain. 

' It would seem as if the Gods, in return for his dedicating himself 
at an early age to Bacchus as the giver of all joy, and the author of 
the cultivation of the human race, by the representation of tragical 
dramas for his festivals, had wished to confer immortality on him, so 
long did they delay the hour of his death ; hut, as this was impossible, 
they extinguished his life at least as gently as possible, that he might 
imperceptibly change one immortality for another — the long duration 
of his earthly existence for an impcriihable name.' 
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We cannot afford to enter into the detailed critique which M. 
Sehlegel has here offered upon the several plays of this celebrated 
author. The foilowing passage exhibits a more Bummaty view of 
them. After mentiooiog the Dative sweetness for which he was bo 
celebrated among his contemporaries, he observes — 

'Whoever is thoroughly imbued with the feeling of this property, 
may flatter himself that a sense for ancient art has arisen within him : 
for the lovers of the affected sentimentality of the present day would, 
both in the representauon of bodily sufferiogs, and in the language 
and economy of the tragedies of Sophocles, lind much of an insup- 
portable austerity. When we consider the great fertility of Sophocles, 
for, according to some, he wrote a hundred and thirty pieces, and 
eighty according to the most moderate account, we cannot help 
wondering that seven only should have come down to us. Chance, 
however, has so far favoured us, that, in these seven pieces, we lind 
several which were held by the ancients as his greatest works, 
Antigone, for example, Iilectra, and the two CEdipuses ; and these 
have also come down to us tolerably free from mutilation and corrup- 
tion in the text. The first CEdipus and Philoctetes have been 
generally, without any good reason, preferred to all the others by 
the modern critics : the first, on account of the artifice of the plot, 
in which the dreadtui catastrophe, powerfully calculated to excite our 
curiosity (a rare case in the Greek tragedies), is brought about 
inevitably, by a succession of causes, all dependent on one another : 
the latter, on account of the masterly display of character, the 
beautiful contrast observable in the three leadmg individuals, and the 
simple structure of the piece, in which, with so few persons, every 
thing proceeds from the truest motives. But the whole of the 
tragedies of Sophocles are conspicuous for their separate excellences. 
In Antigone we have the purest display of female heroism j in Ajax 
the manly feeling of honour in its whole force ; in the Trachinia;, 
the female levity of Dcjanira is beautifully atoned for by her death ; 
and the sufferings of Hercules are pourirayed with suitable dignity. 
Electra is distinguished for energy and pathos ; in CEdipus Coloneus 
there prevails the mildest emotion, and over the whole piece there 
is diffased the utmost sweetness. I will not undertake to weigh the 
respective merits of these pieces against each other ; but I am free to 
confess that 1 entertain a singular predilection for the last of them, 
as it appears to me the most expressive of the personal feelings of the 
poet himself. As this piece was written for the very purpose of 
throwing a lustre upon Athens, and the spot of his birth more par- 
ticoiarly, he appears to ha^e laboured it with a remarkable degree of 
fondness.' p. 123. 
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la deuiibing the CEdipus Coloneus, M. Schlegel has Btrilciogly, 
and, we think, beautifully, exempliiied the distinct gcoius of Sopboclei 
and ^schylus, in the use theee two poets make of the Furies. 

'In jEechylua,' he aays, 'before the Tictira of persecution can be 
Mved, the hellish horror of the Furies must congeal the blood of the 
spectator, and make his hair stand on end ; and the whole rancour of 
these goddesses of rage must be exhausted. The transition to their 
peaceful retreat is therefore the more astonishing : It seems as if the 
whole human race were redeemed from their power. Id Sophocles, 
however, they do not even once make their appearance, but arc 
altogether kept in the back-ground ; and they are not called by their 
proper name, but made linown to us by descriptions, in which they 
are a good deal spared. But even thi» obscurity and distance, so 
suitable to these daughters of Night, is calculated to escile in us a 
■till dread, in which the bodily senses have no part. The clothing 
the grove of the Furies with all the charms of a southern spring, 
completes the sweetness of the poem : and were I to select an emblem 
of the poetry of Sophocles from his tragedies, I should describe it as 
■ sacred grove of the dark goddesses of Fate, in which the laurel, the 
olire, and the vine, display their luxuriant vegetation, and the song of 
the nightingale is for ever heard.' p. iz8. 

After all, however, the tragedies of Sophocles, which are the 
perfection of the classical style, are hardly tragedies in our sense of 
the word. They do not exhibit the extremity of human passion and 
suffering. The object of modern tragedy is to represent the soul ' 
Utterly subdued as it were, or at least convulsed and overthrown by 
passion or misfortune. That of the ancients was to show how the 
greatest crimes could be perpetrated with the least remorse, and the 
greatest calamities borne with the least emotion. Firmness of 
purpose, and calmness of sentiment, are their leading characteristics. 
Their heroes and heroines act and suffer as if they were always in 
the presence of a higher power, or as if human life itself were a 
religious ceremony, performed in honour of the Gods and of the 
State. Thff mind is not sh;| ken to its ce ntre ; t he whole being ia no t 
crus hed or bro ken down. Contr adictory motives are not accumulat ed ; 

come the repugnance of the will to crime ; the contrast and combina- 
tion of outward accidents are not called in to overwhelm the mind 
with the whole weight of unex]«cted calamity. The dire conflic t 
of the filling s, the desperate strug p le with fortun e, are seldom there. 
AIT IS conducted witn a talal composure. All is prepared and 
submitted to with inflexible constancy, as if Nature were only a 
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It is for deviating from this ideal standard, and for a nearer 
approKimation to the frailty of human passioa, that our autlior falls 
foul of Euripides without mercy. There is a great deal of affectation 
and mysticism in what he says on this subject. Allowing that the 
exccIlenccH of Euripides arc not the same ■.in those of ^achylus and 
Sophocles, or efco that they arc excellences of an inferior order, yet 
, it does not follow that they are defects. The luxuriance and ctfeminacy 
with which he reproaches the style of Euripides might have been 
defects in those wriiers; but they are eaeeatiaJ parts of his system. 
In (act, as j£schylus differs from Sophocles in giving greater scope 
to the impulses of the imagination, so Euripides differs from him in 
giring greater indulgence to the feclingi of the heart. The heart in 
the seat of pure affection, — of involuntary emotion, — of feelings 
brooding oyer and nourished by ihemsehea. In the dramas of 
Sophocles, there is no want of these feelings ; but they are suppressed 
or suspended by the constant operation of the senses and the will. 
Beneath the rigid muscles by which the heart is there braced, there 
is DO room left for those bursts of uncontrollable feeling, which 
dJMolve it in tenderness, or plunge it into the deepest woe. In the 
heroic tragedy, no one dies of a broken heart, — scarcely a sigh is 
heaved, or a tear shed. Euripides has relaxed considerably from 
this extreme self-possession ; and it ia on that account that our critic 
cannot forgive him. The death of Alcestis alone might have dis- 
armed his severity. 

This play, which is the most beautiful of them all, — the Iphigeitia, 
which is the next to it, — the Phanlra and Medea, which are more 
objectionable, both from the nature of the subject, and the inferiority 
of the execution, are instances of the occasional use which Euripides 
made of the conflict of different paBsions. Though Antigone, In 
Sophocles, is in love with Hxmon, and though there was here an 
evident opportunity, and almost a necessity, for introducing a struggle 
between this passion, which was an additional motive to attach her 
to life, and her affection to the memory of her brother, which led 
her to sacrifice it, the poet has carefiilly avoided taking any advantage 
of the circumstance. Such is the spirit of the heroic tragedy, which 
suffers no other motives to interfere with the calm determination of 
the will, and which admits of nothing complicated in the develop- 
ment, either of the passions or the story ! M. Schlegel decidedly 
prefers the Hippolytus of Euripides to the Phmlra of Racine. His 
reasons he gives in another work, which we have not seen ; but we 
are not at a loss to guess at ihem. His taste for poetry is just the 
rererse of the popular : He has a horror of whatever obtrudes itself 
violently on the notice, or tell* at first sight ; and is only disposed to 
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: facantiej which hide ihemsdveB 
■ al hm lie cjv of deep fbccmmeDt. He relishes moet those 
■n ■■ aa Mkor wluch re^nire the greatcGi eagacity in the 
c » 6ai thcM oBt, — a* nooe but coanoisieurg arc food of the 
We iliall tay nothing here of the choice of the 
A M it i*, Racine hac met it more fully and directly : 
• it, for the moat part, in the back-ground. The . 
■ ii a dramatic fragmeut iu which the principal eventB are 
■gpi^ ■ a iBirathv form. Tbe additions which Racine has chiefly 
■Mtrawed from Seneca to fill up the outline, are, we think, UD<]uestioa- 
The declaration of love, to which our author 
luch more grosE and unquaUIied in 
The modern additions to (he Iphigcoia in 
I Anlk, by Racine, as the love between Achilles and Iphigenia, and 
dw jealoiuy of Eriphile, certainly destroy the propriety of costume, 
a* M. Schlegel has observed, without heightening the tragic interest. 
In other respects, the French play is little more than an elegant, 
flowing, and somewhat diffuse paraphraiie of the Greek. The most 
itriktng example of pathos in it is the 'Tu y terai, maJSIle,' addressed ' 
by Agamemnon to his daughter, in answer to her wish to be present 
at the sacrifice, of which she is herself the destined vicum. 

Euripides was the model of Racine among the French, as he 
of Seneca among the Romans. The remarks which Schlegel mi 
on this last -mentioned author are exceedingly harsh, dogmatical, and i 
intolerant. They are as bad, and woriie, than the sentence pronounced 
by Cowley on 

'The dry chips of short-lung'd Seneca.' 

Hear what he says of him. 

' But whatever period may have given birth to the tragedie; 
Seneca, they are beyond description bombastical and frigid, unnatural 
in character and action — revolting, from their violation of every pro- 
priety — and so destitute of every thing like theatrical ciFect — that I 
am inclined to believe they were never destined to leave the rhetorical 
schools for the stage. Every tragical common-place is spun out to 
the very last ; all is phrase ; and even the most common remark is 
delivered in stilted language. The most complete poverty of sentiment 
is dressed out with wit and acutcncss. There is even 3 display of 
fancy in them, or at hmi a phantom of it; for they contain an example 
of the misapplication of every mental faculty. The author or authors 
have found out the secret of being diffuse, even to wearisomeness ; 
ind at the same time so epigrammatically laconic, as to be oftea ' 
obscure and unintelligible. Their characters are neither ideal nor | 
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actual beiDga, but gigantic puppets, who are at 
by the «iriog of aa UDiutural heroism, and, 

passions cqiully unnatural, which no guiJI nor enormity can appal.' — 
' Yet not merely learned men, without a feeling for art, have judged 
favourably of ihetn, nay preferred them to the Greek tragedies, but 
eren poeti have accounted them deserving of their study and imitation. 
The inilueDce of Seneca on Corncillc's idea of tragedy cannot be 
OUBtaken i Racine, too, in his Phrdra, has condescended to borrow a 
good deal from him ; and, among other things, nearly tiie whole of the 
declaration of love, of all which we have an enumeration in Brumoy.' 

The distaste of our learned critic to Euripides is sanctioned, no 
doubt, by the ridicule of Aristophanes, from whom he gives a whole 
icene, in which a buifooo comes to the tragic poet, to beg his rags, 
his alms-basket, and his water-pitcher, in allusion to the homeliness 
of costume, and the outward signs ot distress which : 
exhibited in his tragedies. Aristophanes, of course, i 
iavourite with Schlegel — tliough it requires all his ingenuity to gloss 
over and allegorize his extravagance and indecency. 

' The plays of Peace, the Achami and Lysistrata, will be found 
to recommend peace. In the Clouds, he laughs at the metaphysics of 
the sophists ; to the Wasps, at the rage o( the Athenians for hearing 
and determining lawsuits. The subject of the Frogs is the decline of 
the tragic art ; and Plutus is an allegory on the unjust distribution of 
wealth. The Birds are, of all his pieces, the one 0/ tuhUh the aim 
ii the leail apparent ; and il ii on thai vtry account one of the mojt 
Jivtrtii^.' p. 213. 

The comedies of Aristophanes, we confess, put the arclja'iim of our 
taste, and the soundness of our classic faith to a most severe test. 
The great difficulty is not so much 10 understand their meaning, as to 
comprehend thdr species — to know to what possible class to assign 
them— of what nondescript productions o( nature or art they arc to be 
conudered as anomalies. According to Schlegel, who might be 
nyled the CEdipus of criticism, they are the perfection of the old 
comedy. There is much virtue, we are aware, in that appellation : 
But to OS, we confess, they appear to be neither comedies, nor farces, 
nor satires — but monstrous allegorical pantomimes — enormous practical 
jokes — far-fetched puns, represented by ponderous machinery, which 
■taggers the imagination at its lirat appearance, and breaks down 
before it has answered its purpose. They show, in a more striking 
point of view than any thing else, the extreme subtlety of understand- 
ing of the ancients, and their appetite for the gross, the material, and 
' e Mnnble. Compared with AJistophanes, Rabelais himself is plain 

1 Uterai. For example — 
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' Peace begins 



I the I 



. spirited and lively i 



The ' 



manner : 
tranquilly-disposed Trygxus rides on a. dunghill beetle to heaven, in 
the manner of Bellcrophon : War, a deaolating giant, with Tumult 
his companion, in place of all the oiher gods, inhabits Olympus, and 
pounds the cities in a great ntortar, making use of the celebrated 
generals aa pestles ; Peace lies bound in a deep well, and ts dragged 
up by a rope, through the united efforts of all the Greek slates,' &c. 

Again — 

'It is said of 3 man addicted to unintelligible reveries, that he >*^^^ 
up in the clouds : — accordingly Socrates, in the play of the Cloadi, i(^^^| 
actually let down in a basket at his first appearance.' ^^^* 

The comic machinery in Aristophanes, is, for the most part, a 
parody on the Greek mythology, and hia wit a travesiie on Euripides. 
WhateTer we may think of his talent in this way, the art itself of 
making sense into nonsense, and of letting down the sublime into the 
ludicrous, in general la rather a cheap one, and implies much more a 
want of feeling than an excess of wit. 

The account which is given of the old, the m'iMc, and the nciv 
comidy, is very learned and dogmatical. The different styles and 
authors rise in value with the critic, in proportion as be knows 
nothing of them. He likes that, which some old commentator has 
praised, better than what he has read himself; and that still better, 
which neither he himself, nor any one else, has read. Diphilus, 
Philemon, Apollodorus, Menaniler, Sophron, and the Sicilian 
npicharmus, whose works are lost, arc prodigiously great men ; and 
the author, 'tries conclusions infinite' respecting their different 
possible merits. On the contrary, Terence is only half a Menander, 
and PIbuiuh a coarse buifoan. In spite, however, of this fastidious- 
ness, he cannot deny the elegant humanity of the one, nor the strong 
native humour of the other. The style of these writers, particularly 
that of Terence, is admirable for a certain conversational ease, and 
correct simplicity, exactly in the mid-way between carelessness and 
affectation. But M. Schlcgel has a mode of doing away this merit, by 
observing, that 

' Plautus and Terence were among the most ancient Roman writers, 
and belonged to a time when the language of books was hardly yet in 
existence, and when every thing was drawn fresh from life. This 
naive simplicity had its charms in the eyes of those Romans, who 
belonged to the period of learned cultivation ; but it was much more 
a natural gift, than the fruit of poetical art.' 

We shall conclude this part of the subject, with his observatio 
the nature and range of the characters introduced i 
Comedy. 



Into the ancient^^^l 
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* Alheoi, where the fictitious, aa well as the.'4i;taal scenee, wef e 
generally placed, was the centre of a email ierritory.< and in nowise 
to be compared with our great cities, either in extent jaftpopuIacioD. 
The republicao equality admitted no marked distioctieii.-Cif ranka : 
There were no proper nobility ; all were alike citizens," richer or 
poorer ; aad, for the most part, had no other occupation, thin that of 
managing their properties. Hence (he Actic comedy could not ytll 
admit of the contrasts arising from diversity of tone and coaversauon ; 
it generally continues in a sort of middle state, and has somcthinjf 
citizcD-like ; nay, if I may so say, someihiog of the manners of i'' 
small town about it, which wedonot see in those comedies, in which ' 
the manners of a court, and the refinement or corruption of monarchial 
capitals, are pourtrayed. 

* From what has been premised, we may at once see nearly the 
whole circle of characters; nay, those which perpetually occur, are 
so few, that they may almost all of them be here enumerated. The 
austere and frugal, or the mild and yielding father, the latter Dot 
unfrequently under the dominion of his wife, and makiog common 
cause with his son ; the housewife, either loving and sensible, ot 
obEiinate and domineering, and proud of the accession brought by 
her to the family-property ; the giddy and extravagant, but open and 
amiable, young man, who, erea in a pasgion, sensual at Its very 
commencement, is capable of true attachment; the vivaciou* girl, 
who Is either thoroughly depraved, vain, cunning and selfiah^-or 
wcll-dis posed, and susceptible of higher emotions ; the simple and 
boorish, or the cunning slare, who assists his young master to deceive 
his old father, and obtain money for the gratification of his passiooa 
by all manner of tricks ; the Hatterer, or accommodating parasite, 
who, for the sake of a good meal, is ready to eay or do any thing that 
may be required of him ; the sycophant, a man whose business it was 
to set quietly-disposed people by the ears, and stir up lawsuits, for 
which he olfered his services ; the braggart soldier, who returns from 
foreign service, generally cowardly and simple, but who assumes airs 
from the fame of the deeds performed by him abroad ; and, lastly, 
a servant, or pretended mother, who preaches up a bad system of 
morale to the young girl entrusted to her guidance; and the slave- 
dealer, who speculates on the extravagant passions of young people, 
and knows no other object than the furtherance of his own selliah 
views. The two last characters are Co our feelings a blemish in the 
new Grecian comedy ; but it was impossible, from the manner in 
which it was constituted, to dispense with them.* p. 263. 

We must now pass on to modern literature. — Of the Italian drama, 
which is the least prolific part of their literature, we ahall sbortty 
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have to ipeak^mitJr. reference to another work ; and ghall at present 
proceed to out aiitlior'B account of the French Theatre, which forms 
a class by iJsftlf, and which is here most ably aralyied. 

' With'-Ertipect lo the earlier tragical attempts of the French in 

the ladV.bVF of the Eixtct^nth, and the first part of the seventeenth 

century, me refer to Fontcnclle, La Harpe, the Me/an^ii LilUrairet 

of'Suard and Andre. Our chief object is an examination of the 

. "■^sE^ of tragic art, practically followed by their later poets ; and by 

..■l^^i) partly, but by the French critics universally, coneidered aa alone 

/'entitled to any authority, and every deviation from it viewed as a sin 

against good taste. If the system is in itself the best, we shall be 

compelled to allow that its execution is masterly, perhaps not to be 

surpassed. But the great question here is, how far the French 

tragedy is, in spirit and inward essence, related to the Greek, and 

whether it deserves to be considered as an improvement upon it. 

' Of their 6rBt attempts, it is only necessary to observe, that the 
endeavour to imitate the ancients displayed itself at a very early 
period in France ; and that they conceived that the surest method 
of succeeding in this endeavour, was to observe the strictest outward 
regularity of form, of which they derived their ideas more from 
Aristotle, and especially from Seneca, than from an intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek models themselves. In the first 
tr.igedies which were represented, the Cleopatra and Dido of 
Jodelle, a prologue and chorus were introduced! Jean de la Peruse 
translated the Medea of Seneca ; Garnier'a pieces are all taken from 
the Greek tragedies, or from Seneca i but, in the execution, they 
bear a much closer examination to the latter. The writers of that 
day employed themselves also diligently on the Sophonisba of Triesino, 
from a regard for its classic appearance. Whoever is acquainted 
with the mode of proceeding of real genius, wliich is impelled by the 
almost unconscious and immediate contemplation of great and 
important truths, will be extremely suspicious of all activity in art, 
which originates in an abstract theory. But Comeillc did not, like 
an antiquary, execute his dramas as so many learned school exercises, 
on the model of the ancients. Seneca, it is true, led him astray ; 
but he knew and loved the Spanish theatre; and it had a great 
influence on his mind. The first of his pieces with which it is 
generally allowed that the classical epoch of French tragedy begins, 
and which is certainly one of his best, the C'td, is well known to have 
been borrowed from the Spanish. It violates, considerably, the unity 
of place, if not also that of time, and it is animated throughout by the 
spirit of chivalrous love and honour. But the opinion of his con- 
temporaries, that a tragedy must be framed accurately according to 
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the rules of Aristotle, was so universally prevalent, that it bore down 
all opposition. Corneille, almost at the close of his dramatic career, 
began to eatertain scruples of conscience ; and endeavoured, in a 
separate treatise, to prove, th^t his pieces, in the composition of 
which he had never even thought of AiUtotle, were, however, all 
accurately written according to his rules. 

' It is (|i]ite otherwise with Racine : of all the French poets he 
was, withont doubt, the best acquainted with the ancients, and he 
did not merely study them as a scholar ; he felt them as a poet. 
He found, however, the practice of the theatre already Rnnly 
established, and he did not undertake to deviate from it for the sake 
of approaching these models. He only therefore appropriated the 
separate beauties of the Greek poets ; but, whether from respect for 
the taste of his age, or from inclination, he remained faithful to the 
prevailing gallantry, so foreign to the Greek tragedy, and for the 
most part made it the foundation of the intrigues of his pieces. 

'Such was nearly the state of the French theatre till Voltaire 
made his appearance. He possessed but a moderate knowledge of 
the Greeks, of whom, however, he now and then spoke with enthusi- 
asm, that on other occasions he might rank them below the more 
modern masters of his own nation, including himself; but yet he 
always considered himself bound to preach up the grand severity 
and simplicity of the Greeks as essential to tragedy. He censured 
the deviations of his predecessors as errors, and insisted on purifying 
.ind at the same time enlarging the stage, as, in his opinion, from 
the constraint of court manners, it had been almost straitened to the 
dimensions of an antichamber. He at first spoke of the bursts of 
genius in Shakespear, and borrowed many things from this poet, at 
that time altogether unknown to his countrymen ; he insisted too 
on greater depth in the delineation of passion, on a more power- 
ful theatrical etFect ; be demanded a scene ornamented in a more 
majestic manner ; and lastly, he not unfrequently endeavoured to 
^ve to his pieces a political or philosophical interest altogether 
foreign to poetry. His labours have unquestionably been of utility 
to the French stage, although it is now the fashion to attack this 
idol of the last age, on every point, with the most unrelenting 
hostility' p. 313. 

M, Schlegcl very ably exposes the ii 
from engrafting modern style s 
classical subjects in the French writer 

' In Phxdra,' he says, * this prince 
her son till he comes of age, after the supposed death of Theseus. 
How could this be compatible with the relations of the Grecian 
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When the way of thinking o 
will they torment themselvt 
formed on the mannere of thi 
—How unlike the AchillcB 
Homer I The gallantry asci 
Homer, but it renders the 
sacrifices conceivable among 



^a UB down to the times of a Cleopatra.^* 
f two oattons is so totally opposite, why 
s with attempts to fashion a subject, 
one to suit the manners of the other? 
n Racine'a Iphigenia to the Achilles of 
ibed to him is not merely a sin againtt 
whole story improbable. Are human 
people, whose chiefs and heroes 



:eptible of the most tender feelings?' 
'Coroeille was in the best way in the world when he brought hi* 
Cid on the stage ; a story uf the middle ages, which belonged to a 
kindred people ; a story characterized by chivalrous love and honour, 
and in which the principal characters are not even of princely rank. 
Had this example been followed, a number of prejudices respecting 
tragical ceremony would of themselves have disappeared ; tragedy, 
from its greater truth, from deriving its motives from a way of 
thinking still current and intelligible, would have been less foreign 
to the heart ; the <]ualily of the objects would of themselves have 
turned them from the stiff observation of the rules of the ancients, 
which they did not understand ; in one word, the French tragedy 
would have become national and truly romantic. But I know not 
what unfortunate star had the ascendant. Notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary success of his Cid, Corneiile did not go one step farther ( 
and the attempt which he made had no imitators, 
Louis xtv. it was considered as beyond dispute, that the French, and 
in general the modern European history was not adapted for tragedy. 
They had recourse therefore to the ancient universal history. Besidei 
the Greeks and Romans, they frequently hunted about among the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, and Egyptians, for events, which, 
however obscure they might often be, they could dress out for the 
tragic stage. Racine made, according to his own confession, a 
hazardous attempt with the Turks : It was successful ; and since 
that time, the necessary tragical dignity has been allowed to thU 
barbarous people. But it was merely the modem, and more particu- 
larly the French names, whi<:h could not be tolerated as untragical 
and unpoetical ; for the heroes of antiquity are, with them, French* 
men in every thing hut the name ; and antiquity was merely used as a 
thin veil under which the modern French character could he distinctly 
recognized. Racine's Alexander is certainly not the Alexander of 
history : but if, under this name, we imagine to ourselves the great 
Coode, the whole will appear tolerably natural. — And who does not 
suppose Louis xiv. and the Dutchess de la Valiere represented under 
Titus and Berenice? Voltaire expresses himself somewhat strongly, 
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when he says, that. In the tragedies which succeeded those of Racine, 
we imagine we are reading the romances of Mademoiselle Scuderi, 
which paint citizens of Paris under the names of heroes of antiquity. 
He alluded here more particularly to Crebiilon. However much 
Corneille and Racine were tainted with the way of thinking of their 
own nation, they were still at times penetrated with the spirit of true 
ohjecU-Dc exhibition. Corneille givea ub a masterly picture of the 
Spaniards in the Cid ; and this is conceivable — for he drew his 
materials from them. With the exception of the original sin of 
gallantry, he succeeded also pretty well with the Romans : Of one 
pari of their character at least, he had a tolerable conception, their 
predominating patriotJEm, and unyielding pride of liberty, and the 
magnanimity of their political sentiments. All this, it is true, is 
nearly the same as we find it in Lucan, varnished OTcr with a certain 
inflation and self-conscious pomp. The simple republican austerity, 
the humility of religion, he could not attain. Racine (in Brttannicus) 
has admirably painted the corrupt maoners of the Romans under the 
Emperors, and the timid and dastardly manner in which the tyranny 
of Nero first began to display itself. He had Tacitus indeed for a 
model, as he himself gratcfiilly acknowledges; but still it is a great 
merit to translate history in such an able manner into poetry. He 
has also shown a just conception of the general spirit of Hebrew 
history. He was less successful with the Turks; Bajazet makes 
lore wholly in the European manner : The blood-thirsty policy of 
Eastern despotism is very well pourtrayed in the Vizier ; but the whole 
resembles Turkey turned upside down, where the women, instead of 
being slaves, have contrived lo get poBsession of the government ; and 
the result is so very revolting, that we might be inclined to infer, 
from it, the Turks are really not so much to blame in keeping their 
women under lock and key. Neither has Voltaire, in my opinion, 
■Dcceeded much better in his Mahomet and Zaire : the glowing 
colours of an Oriental fancy are no where to be found. Voltaire has, 
however, this great merit, that he insisted on treating subjects with 
more historical truth ; and further, that he again elevated to the 
dignity of the tragical Stage the chivalrous and Christian characters of 
modem Europe, which, since the time of the Cid, had been altogether 
excluded from it. His Lusignan and Nerestan are among his most 
true, affecting, and noble creations ; his Tancred, although the in- 
vention as a whole is defective in strength, will always gain upon 
e*ery heart, like his namesake in Tasso.' p. 369. 

Our author prefers Racine 10 Corneille, and even seems to think 
Voltaire more natural : but he has exhausted all that can be said of 
French tragedy ia his account of CDmeille ; and all that he adds 
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upon Racine and Voltaire, ia only a modification of the same general 
principles. He has been able to give no general character of either, 
as distinct from the original founder of the French dramatic school ; 
Corneille had more pomp, Racine more tenderness ; Voltaire aimed 
iit a stronger effect : But the essential qualities are the same in all of 
them; the Btyle is always French, as much as the language in which 
ijiey write. 

• It has been often icmarked, that, in French tragedy, the poet ia 
always too easily seen through the discourses of the different person- 
agea ; that he communicates to them his own presence of mind ; his 
cool rejection on their aituatioQ ; and his desire to shine upon all 
occasions. When we accurately examine the most of their tragical 
speeches, we shall And that they are seldom such as would be de- 
livered by persona, speaking or acting by themselves without any re- 
straint ; we shall generally diecover in them aomethiog which betrays 
a reference, more or less perceptible, to the spectator. Rhetoric, and 
rhetoric in a court dress, prevails but too much in many French 
tragedies, especially in those of Corneille, instead of the suggestions 
of a noble, but simple and artless nature : Racine and Voltaire hare 
approximated much nearer to the true conception of a mind carried 
away by its sufferings. Whenever the tragic hero ia able to express 
his pain in antitheses and ingenious allusions, we may safely dispense 
with our pity. This sort of conventional dignity is, as it were, a 
coat of mail, to prevent the blow from reaching the inward parts. On 
account of their retaining this festal pomp, in situations where the 
most complete self-forget fulness would be natural, Schiller has wittily 
enough compared the heroes in French tragedy to the kings in old 
copperplates, who are seen lying in bed with their mantle, crown, and 
sceptre.' p. 373, &c. 

Racine is deservedly the favourite of the French nation; for, 
besides the perfection of his style, and a complete mastery over his 
art, according to the rules prescribed by the national taste, there is a 
certain tenderness of sentiment, a movement of the heart, under ail 
the artificial pomp by which it is disguised, which cannot fail to 
interest the reader. His jlthafie is perhaps the most perfect of all 
hia pieces. Some of the lyrical descriptions are equally delightful, 
from the beauty of the rhythm ard the imagery. We might mention 
the chorus in which the infant Joaz is compared to a young lily on 
the side of a stream. Poetry is the union of imagery with sentiment ; 
and yet nothing can be more rare than this union in French tragedy. 
Another passage in Racine, which might be quoted as an exception 
to their general style, is the speech of Phzdra describing her descent 
into the other world, which is, however, a good deal made up from 
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Seneca; and indeed it is the fault of this author, I 
coDstantly for suppoit on others, and is rather i 
imitatof than the original inventor. There is but o 
to his plays — that they should have been his own. 
be considered as the author of the Iphigenia, for instance, than La 
Fontaine can be considered m the inventor of ^sop's fablps. Voltaire 
is more original in the choice of his- subjects. But the means by 
which he seeks to give an interest to them, are of the most harsh and 
TJolent kind ; and, even io the variety of his materials, he shows the 
monotony of his invention. Four of his principal tragedies turn 
entirely on the question of religious apostasy, or on the conflict 
between the attachment of supposed orphans to their newly discovered 
parents, and their obligations lo their old benefactors. As a relief, 
however, the scene of these four tragedies is laid in the four opposite 
quarters of the globe. 

M. Schtegei speaks highly of Racine's comedy, ' Lci Plaiiieurt' ; 
and thinks that if he had cultivated his talents for comedy, he would 
have proved a formidable rival of Moliere. He might very probably 
have succeeded in imitating the long speeches which Moliere too 
often imitated from Racine; but notbing can (we think) be more 
unlike, than the real genius of the two writers. In fact, Moliere 
is almost as much an English as a Frc-nch author, — quite a barbart, 
in all in which he particularly excels. He was unquestionably one 
of the greatest comic geniuses that ever lived ; a man of infinite wit, 
gaiety, and invention, — Rtll of life, laughter, and observation. But 
it cannot be denied that his plays arc in general mere farces, with- 
out nature, refinement of character, or common probability. Several 
of them could not be carried on for a moment without a perfect 
collusion between the parlies to wink at impossibilities, and act in 
defiance of all common sense. For instance, take the Medec'm malgre 
hii, in which a common wood-cutter takes upon himself, and is made 
to support, through a whole play, the character of a learned physician, 
without exciting the least suspicion; and yet, notwithstanding the 
absurdity of the plot, it is one of the most laughable, and truly comic 
productions, that can well be imagined. The rest of his lighter 
peces, the Bourgtoii Gmlilhomme, Monsieur Paurceaugnac, &c. are of 
the same description, — gratuitous fictions, and fanciful caricatures of 
nature. He indulges in the utmost license of burlesque exaggera- 
tion ; and gives a loose to the intoxication of his animal spirits. 
With respect lo his two most laboured comedies, the Tartutfc and 
Misanthrope, we confess that we find diem rather hard to get 
through. They have the improbability and extravagance of the rest, 
tuited with the endless common-place prosing of French declama- 
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tion. What can exceed the absurdity of the Misanthrope, who 
leaves hi» miitreEB, after every proof of her attachment and con- 
stancy, for no other reaboa than that she will not Bubmii to the 
Uchnical Jbrmalily of goiog to live with hira in a desert ? The 
chflractcrs which Celimene gives of her fricnde, near the opening of 
the play, are admirable satires, (as good as Pope's characters of 
women), but not comedy. The same remarks apply in a greater 
degree to the Tartuffe. The long epeeches and reasonings in this 
play may be very good logic, or rhetoric, or philosophy, or any 
thing but comedy. If each of the parlies had retained a special 
pleader to speak his sentiments, they could not have appeared more 
oresome or intricate. The improbability of the character of Orgon 
is wonderful. The Ecole dej Ftmmtt, from which Wycherley ha< 
borrowed the Country Wife, with the true spirit of original genius, 
is, in our judgment, tie masterpiece of Moliere. The set speeche* 
in the original play would not be borne on the English stage, nor 
indeed on the French, but that they are carried off by the verse. 
The Critique de rEcolt da Femma, the dialogue of which is prose, 
is written in a very different siyle. 

Our author attributes the ambitious loquacity of the French drama 
to their characteristic vanity, and the general desire of this nation 
to shine on all occasions. But this principle seems itself to require 
a prior cause, namely, a facility of shining on all occasions, and a 
disposition to admire every thing. It has been remarked, as a general 
nde, that the theatrical amusements of a people, which are intended 
as a relaxation from their ordinary pursuits and hatnts, are by no 
means a test of the national character ; and it is a confirmation of 
this opinion, that the French, who are naturally a lively and impatient 
people, should be able to sit and hear with such delight their 
dramatic pieces, which abound, for the most part, in sententiouf 
maxims and solemn declamation, and would appear quite insupport- 
able to an English audience, though the latter are considered as a 
duil, phlegmatic people, much more likely to be tolerant of formal 
descriptions and grave reflections. 

Exiremet meet. This is the only way of accounting for that 
enigma, the French character. It has often been remarked, indeed, 
that this ingenious nation exhibits more striking contradictions in 
its general deportment than any other that ever existed. They are 
the gayest of the gay, and the gravest of the grave. Their very 
faces pass at once from an expression of the most lively animation, 
when ihcy are in conversation or action, to a melancholy blank. 
They are one moment the slaves of the moat contemptible prejudices, 
and the next launch out into all the extravagance of the most 
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root epecuiationa. Ici matters of taste they are 3« inexorable 
as ihcy are lax in queationa of morality : they judge of ihe one by 
rules, of the other by their inclioatioas. It seems at times as if 
nothing could shock them, and yet ihey are ofFended at the merest 
trifles. The araalleat things make the greatest impression on them. 
From the facility with which they can accommodate themseltcs to 
circumstances, they have no fixed principles or real character. They 
arc alwap that which gives them least pain, or costs ihem least 
trouble. They can easily disentangle their thoughts from whatever 
gives them the slighteat uneaainesa, and direct their aensibility to flow 
in 3oy channela they think proper. Their whole existence is more 
theatrical than real — their sentiments put on or off like the drcas of 
an actor. Words are with them equivalent to things. They say 
what is agreeable, and believe what they say. Virtue and vice, good 
and evil, liberty or slavery, are matters almost of indifference. They 
are the only people who were ever vain of being cuckolded, or being 
conquered. Their natural self-complacency stands them instead of 
all other advantages ! 

The same almost inexplicable contradictions appear in their 
writings as in their characters. They excel in all that depends on 
lighttKSs and grace of style, on familiar gaiety, on delicate irony, 
on quickness of observation, on nicety of tact — in all those things 
which are done best with the least eiTbrt. Their sallies, their points, 
their traits, turns of expression, their tales, their letters, are un- 
rivalled. Witness the writings of Voltaire, Fontaine, Le Sage. 
Whence then the long speeches, the pompous verbosity, the systematic 
arrangement of their dramatic productions? It would seem as if 
they took refuge in this excessive formality, as a defence against 
their natural lightneas and frivolity : and that they admitted of no 
mixed style in poetry, because the least interruption of their assumed 
gravity would destroy the whole effect. The impression has no 
natural hold of their minds. It is only by repeated efforts that they 
work themselves up to the tragic tone, and their feelings let go their 
hold with the first opportunity. They conform, in the most rigid 
manner, to established rules, because they bare no steadiness to go 
alone, nor confidence to trust to the strength of their immediate 
impulses. The French have no style of their own in serious art, 
because they have no real force of character. Their tragedies are 
imiiaUons of the Greek dramas, and their historical pictures a atill 
more servile and misapplied imitation of the Greek statues. For 
the same reason, the expression which their artists give to their faces 
is affected and mechanical ; and the description which their poets 
give of the passions, the most laboured, overt and explicit possible. 
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The dark and doubtful viewE of thinge, the irregular flights of 
fancy, the silent workings of the heart — all these require some effort 
10 enter into them : They are therefore excluded from French poetry, 
the language of which must, above all thinga, be clear and defined, 
and Dot only intelligible, but intelligible by its previoua application. 
It IB therefore essentially conventional and commonplace. It rejects 
every thing that is not cast in a given mould — that is not stamped by 
custom — that is not sanctioned by authority ; — every thing that is 
not French. The French, iodeed, can conceive of nothing that is 
not French, There is something that prevents them from entering 
into any views which do not perfectly fail in with their habitual 
prejudices. In a word, they are not a people of imagination. They 
receive their impressions without trouble or effort, and retain no 
more of them than they can help. They are the creatures either 
of sensation or abstraction. The images of things, when the objecta 
are no longer present, throw off all their complexity and distinctions, 
and arc lost in the general class, or name ; so that the words charm- 
mg, de/icioat, tuperb, &c. convey just the same meaning, and excite 
just the same emotion in the mind of a Frenchman, as the most vivid 
description of real objects and feelings could do. Hence their poetry 
is the poetry of abstraction. Yet poetry is properly the embodying 
general ideas in individual forms and circumstances. But the French 
Kyle excludes all individuality. The true poet identifies the reader 
with the characters he represents j the French poet only identifies 
him with himself. There is acarcely a single page of their tragedy 
which fairly throws nature open to you. It is tragedy in masquerade. 
We never get beyond conjecture and reasoning — beyond the general 
impression of the situation of the persons — beyond general reflections 
on their passions — beyond general descriptions of objects. We never 
get at that something more, which is what we are in search of, 
namely, what we ourselves should feel in the same situations. The 
true poet transports you to the scene— you see and hear what is 
passing — you catch, from the lips of the persons concerned, what 
lies nearest to their hearts ; — the French poet takes you into his 
closet, and reads you a lecture upon it. The chtf-J" auiwes of their 
Stage, then, are, after all, only ingenious paraphrases of nature. The 
dialogue is a tissue of commonplaces, of laboured declamations on 
human life, of learned casuistry on the passions, on virtue and 
vice, which any one else might make just as well as the person 
ipealung ; and yet, what the persons themselves would say, is all 
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i what conaticutes the difTerence between the dramatic 
and the didactic. 

Ail this is differently managed in Sliakesjiear : And accordingly, 
the French transiatione of that author untiornily leave out all the 
poetry, or what wc consider as such. They generalize the passion, 
the (iaracter, the thoughts, the images, every thing j — they reduce 
it to a common topic. It is then perfect — for it is French. It 
would be in vain to louk, in these uanieamng paraphrases, where all 
is made unobjectionable, and smooth as the palm of one's hand, for 
the ' Not a jot, not a jot,' in Othello, — for the ' Light thickens,' 
of Macbeth, — or the picture which the exclamation of the witches 
gives us of him, ' Why stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? ' When 
Othello kills himself, after that noble characteristic speech at the 
end, in which he makes us feel all that passes in his soul, and runs 
over the objects and events of his whole life, the blow strikes not 
only at him but at us : When Orosman in Zaire, after a speech 
which Voltaire has copied from the English poet, does the same 
thing, he falls — like a commonplace personified. We do not here 
insist on the preference to be given to one or other of these two 
styles; we only say they are quite different. The French critics 
contend, we think without reason, that their own is exclusively good, 
and all others barbarous. 

Not so our author. If .Shakespcar never found a thorough 
partisan before, he has found one now. We have not room for 
half of his praise. He detends him at all points. His puns, his 
conceits, his anachronisms, his broad allusions, all go, not indeed 
for nothing, but for so many beautlee. They are not something to 
be excused by the age, or atoned for by other cjualtties ; but they 
are worthy of all acceptation in themselves. This we do not think 
it necessary to say. It is no part of our poetical creed, that genius 
can do no wrong. As the French show their allegiance to their 
kings by crying Quand mcme ! — so we think to show our respect for 
Shakeroear by loving him in spite of his faults. Take the whole of 
these faults, throw them into one scale, heap them up double, anil 
then double that, and we wilE thro-w iato the opposite scale single 
cxcelleDces, single characters, or even single passages, that shall 
outweigh them all ! All his faults have not prevented him from 
showing as much knowledge of human nature, in ail possible shapes, 
as is to be found in all other poets put together ; and that, we 
conceive, is quite enough for one writer. Compared with this 
ma^cal power, his faults are of just as much consequence as his bad 
spelling, and to be accounted for in the same way. In speaking of 
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e do not mean to make any general comparison between 
'"' J other acknowledged 
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the French and English Blage, 

English school of tragedy, — or it is merely a bad imitation of the 
French. We give them up Addison ; but we must keep Shakespear 
to ourselTes. He had even the advantage of llie Greek tragedians 
in this respect, that, with all their genius, they seem to have described 
only Greek manners and Bentiments: whereas he describes all the 
people that ever lived. Thai which distinguishes his dramatic pro- 
ductions from all others, is this wonderfiil variety and perfect 
individuality. Each of his characters is as much itself, and as 
absolutely independent of the rest, as if they were living persons, 
not fictions of the mind. The poet appears, for the time, to identify 
himself with the character he wishes to represent, and to pass from 
one to the other, like the same soul successively animating diJTerent 
bodies. By an art like that of the ventriloquist, he throws his 
imagination out of himself, and makes every word appear to proceed 
from the mouth of the person in whose name it is spoken. His 

flays alone are expressions of the passions, not descriptions of them. 
lis characters are real beinga of flesh and blood : they speak like 
men, not like authors. One might suppose that he had stood by 
at the time, and overheard al] tliat passed. As, in our dreams, we 
hold conversations with ourselves, make remarks or communicate 
intelligence, and have no idea of the answer which we shall receive, 
and which we ourselves are to make, till we hear it j so, the dialogues 
in Shakespear are carried on without any consciousness of what is to 
follow, without any appearance of preparation or premeditation. The 
gusts of passion come and go like sounds of music borne on the wind. 
Nothing is made out by inference and analogy, by climax and anti- 
thesis ; all comes immediately from nature. Each object and circum- 
stance seems to exist in his mind, as it existed in nature ; each several 
train of thought and feeling goes on of itself without confiision or 
effort : In the world of his imagination, every thing has a life, a 
place, and being of its own J ' 

•The distinguishing property,' says our author, 'of the dramatic 
poet, is the capability of transporting himself so complerely into 
every situation, even the most unusual, that he is enabled, as pleni- 
potentiary of the whole human race, without particular instructions 

' The univsrulity of Shikegpcar'i (;cniui h.ii, perhipi, been a ilisidvantoge lo 

I b>i lioglc work! r iht viritty of hii rtiourcei hii prevented him from giving that 

' fatenK concentralion of iniereit to lome of ibem which they mieht have had. 

He ii ia «mHt only in Lear and Timon. He combined the powera of ^ichylua 

and AriBCophaDei, of Dante and Rab^UJi, in hia own mind, Tf he had been oaly 

half what he was, he might have seemed greater. 
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for each separate caie, to act and epeak in the oame of every imli- 
TiduaJ. It IB the power of endowing the creatures of his imaginatioo 
with iuch self-existent energy, that they afterwarda act in each 
conjuncture according to general laws of nature : the poet institutes, 
as it were, experiments, which are received with as much authority as 
if they had been made on real objects. Never, perhapi, was there so 
comprehensive a talent for the delineation of character as Shakespear's. 
It not only grasps the diversities of rank, sex, and age, down to the 
dawnings of infancy ; not only do the king and the beggar, the hero 
and the pickpocket, the sage and the idiot, speak and act with equal 
iruch ; not only does he transport himself to distant ages and foreign 
nations, and portray in the most accurate manner, with only a few 
apparent violations of costume, the spirit of the ancient Romans, 
of Lhe French in their wars with the English, of the English them- 
«elves during a great part of their history, of the Southern Europeans 
(in the serious part of many comedies), the cultivated society of 
that time, and the former rude and tiarbarous state of the North ; 
his human characters have not only such depth and precision that 
they cannot be arranged under classes, and are inexhaustible, even 
ia conception ; — no — This Prometheus not merely forms men, he 
opens the gates of the magical world of spinta ; calls up the midnight 
ghott ; exhibits before us his witcbes amidst their unhallowed 
mysteries ; peoples the air with sportive fairies and sylphs ; — and, 
' these beings existing only in imagination, possess such truth and 
consistency, that, even when deformed monsters like Caliban, he 
extorts the convicdon, that if there should be such beings, they 
would 8o conduct themselves. In a word, as he carries with him 
the most fruitful and daring fancy into the kingdom of nature, — on 
the other hand, he carries nature into the regions of fancy, lying 
beyond the contioes of reality. We are lost in astonishment at seeing 
the e:ttraordinary, the wonderful, and the unheard of, in such 
intimate nearness. 

'If Shakespear deserves our admiration for his characters, he is 
ei]ually deserving it for his exhibition of passion, taking this word in 
it* widest signification, as including every mental condition, every 
tone from indifference or familiar mirth to the wildest rage and 
despair. He gives us the history of minds ; he lays open to us, 
in a sbgle word, a whole scries of preceding conditions. His 
passions do not at first stand displayed to us in all their height, as is 
the case with so many tragic poets, who, in the language of Lcssing, 
are thorough masters of the legal style of love. He paints in a 
most inimitable manner, the gradual progress from the ^rst origin. 
" He gives," as Lessing says, " a living picture of all the most minute 
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d a«ret artifices by which n feeling steals into our souls ; of ; 
imperceptible advantages which it there gains ; of a!! the Wratagems 
by which every other passion is made subservient to it, till it becames 
the sole tyrant of our deeires and our areraions." Of all poets, 
perhaps, he alone has portrayed the menla] diseases, melancholy, 
delirium, lunacy, with such inexpressible, and, in every respect, 
definite truth, that the physician may enrich his observatioas from 
them in the Mme manner as from real cases. 

' And yet Johnson has objected to Shakespear, that his pathos is 
no lalways natural and free from affectation. There arc, it is true, 
passages, though, comparatiyely speaking, very few, where his poetry 
exceeds the bounds of true dialogue, where a coo soaring imagination, 
a too luxuriant wit, rendered the complete dramatic forgetfulness of 
himself impossible. With ibis exception, the censure originates only 
in a fanciless way of thinking, to which every thing appears unnatural 
that does not suit its own tame insipidity. Hence, an idea has been 
formed of simple and naturaJ pathos, which consists in exclamations 
destitute of imagery, and nowise elevated above every-day life. 
But energetical passions electrify the whole of the mental powers, 
and will, consequently, in highly favoured natures, express them- 
selves in an ingenious and figurative manner. It has been often 
remarked, that indignation gives wit ; and, as despair occasionally 
breaks out into laughter, it may sometimes also give vent to itself in 
antithetical comparisons. 

' Besides, the rights of the poetical form have not been duly 
weighed. Shakespear, who was always sure of his object, to move 
in a sufficiently powerful manner when he wished to do so, lias 
occasionally, by indulging in a freer ]ilay, purposely moderated the 
impressions when too painful, and immediately introduced a muFical 
alleviation of our sympathy. He had not those rude ideas of his 
art which many moderns seem to have, as if the poet, like the clown 
in the proverb, must strike twice on the same place. An ancient 
rhetorician delivered a caution against dwelling too long on the 
excitation of pity ; for nothing, he said, dries so soon as tears ; and 
Shakespear acted conformably to this ingenious maxim, without 
knowing it. 

'The objection, that Shakespear wounds our feelings by the open 
display of the most disgusting moral odiousness, harrows up the 
mind unmercifully, and tortures even our minds by the exhibition of 
the most insupportable and hateful spectacles, is one of much greater 
importance. He has never, in fact, varnished over wild and blood- 
thirsty passions with a pleasing exterior, — never clothed crime and 
want of principle with a false show of greatness of soul; and in that 
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mpect he is every way deBeiring of praise. Twice he has portrayed 
downright rillaina ; and the masterly way in which he has contrived 
to elude impressionE of too painful a nature, may be eccd in lago and 
Richard the Third. The constant reference to a petty and puny 
race must cripple the boldness of the poet. Fortunately for his art, 
Shakespear lived in an age extremely susceptible of noble and tender 
impresrioDE, but which had etill enoagh of the firmness inherited 
from a vigorous olden time, not to shrink back with dismay from 
every strong and violent picture. We have lived to see tragedies 
of which tbe catastrophe consists in the swoon of an enamoured 
princess. If Shakespear falls occasionally into the opposite extreme, 
it is a noble error, originating in the fulness of a gigantic strength : 
And yet this tragical Titan, who storms the heavens, and threatens 
to tear the world from off its hinges ; who, more fruitful than 
^Bchylus, makes our hair stand on end, and congeals our blood with 
horror, posKssed, at the same time, the insinuating loveliness of the 
iveetest poetry. He plays with love like a child ; and his songs 
are breathed out like melting sighs. He unite* in his genius the 
utmost elevation and the utmost depth ; and the most foreign, and 
even apparently irreconcileable propertiea, subsist in him peaceably 
together. The world of spirits and nature have laid all th«r 
treasures at his feet. In strength a demi-god, in profundity of view 
a prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a protecting spirit of a higher order, 
he lowers himself to mortals, as if unconscious of his superiority ; 
and is as open and unassuming as a child. 

' Shakespear's comic talent is equally wonderful with that which 
he has shown in the pathetic and tragic : it stands on an equal 
elevation, and possesses equal eitent and profundity. All that I 
before wished was, not to admit that the former preponderated. He 
is highly inventive in comic situations and motives. It will be 
hardly possible to show whence he has taken any of them ; whereas 
in the serious part of his drama, he has generally laid hold of 
BOttiething already known. His comic characters arc equally true, 
various and profound, with his serious. So little is he disposed to 
caricature, that wc may rather say many of his traits arc almost too 
dice and delicate for the stage, that they can only be properly 
seized by a great actor, and fully understood by a very acute 
audience. Not only has he delineated many kinds of folly; he 
has also contrived to exhibit mere stupidity in a most diverting and 
entertaining manner.' u. 145, 

The observations on Shakespear's language and versification which 
follow, arc excellent. We cannot, however, agree with the author 
in thinking his rhjrme superior to Spenser's : His excellence is 
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dramatic writer. Mtlton'g alone is equally fine tn its way. 
objection to Shakespear's mixed metaphors ia not here fairly got 
over. They give us no pain from long custom. They have, in 
fact, become idioms in the language. We take the meaning and 
effect of a well known passage entire, and no more slop to scan and 
■pell out the particular words and phrases thin the syllables of which 
they are composed. IF our critic's general observations on Shake- 
spear are excellent, he has shown still greater acuteness and know- 
ledge of hia author io those which be makes on the particular plays. 
They ought, in fiiture, to be annexed to every edition of Sbakespcar, 
lo correct the errors of preceding critics. In his analysis of the 
historical plays, — of those founded on the Roman history, — of the 
romantic comedies, and the fanciful productions of Shakespear, such 
as, the Midsummer Night's Dream, the Tempest, Sec, he has shown 
the most thorough insight into the spirit of the poet. His contrast 
between Ariel and Caliban ; the one made up of all that is gross and 
earthly, the other of all that is airy and refined, ' ethereal mould, sky- 
tinctured,' — is equally happy and profound. He does not, however, 
confound Caliban with the coarseness of • 
him with perfect truth — ' Ca.liban is malic 
base in his inclinations ; and yet he ia essi 
vulgar knaves of a civilized world, as they 

by Shakespear. He is rude, but not vulgar. Me never lalls into 
the prosaical and low familiarity of his drunken associates, for he is a 
poetical being in his way ; he always, too, speaks in verse. But he 
has picked up every thing dissonant and thorny in language, of which 
he has composed his vocabulary.' 

In his account of Cymbeline and other plays, he has done justice 
to the sweetness of Shakespear's female characters, and refuted the 
idle asseibon made by a critic, who was also a poet and a man of 
genius, that 

— 'stronger Shakespear fell for man alone.' 

Who, indeed, in recalling tl 
Juliet, of Desdemona, of Ophi 
Shakespear has expressed the very perfection of the feminine 
character, existing only for others, and leaning for support on the 
(trength of its atfections? The only objection to his female 
characters is, that he has not made them masculine. They are 
indeed the very reverse of ordinary tragedy-queens. In speaking of 
Romeo and Juliet, he aayi, 'It was reserved for Shakespear 
unite purity of heart, and the glow of imagination. 
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1 passionate \ 
e character of Juliet was not Co be mistaken by our author 
one of perfect uncoasciouaDess. It has oothing forward, nothing coy, 
nothing affected, nothing coquettish about it: — It i» a pure effiision 
of nature. 

■Whatever,' says our critic, 'it ntost intoxicating in the odour 
of a southern spring, languishing in the eong of the nightingale, or 
voluptuous on the lirst opening of the rose, is breathed in this poem. 
But, even more rapidly than the earliest blossoms of youth and 
beauty decay, it hurries on from the Rrat timid declaration of love 
and modest return, to Che most unlimited pssioc — to an irrevocable 
union ; then, amidst alternating storms of rapture and despair, to tlie 
death of the two lovers, who still appear enviable as their ioie 
surrives them, and as, by their death, they have obtained a triumph 
over every separating power. The sweetest and the bitterest ; love 
and hatred; festivity and dark forebodings; lender embraces and 
sepulchres ; the fulness of life and self-annihilation — are all here 
brought close to each other : And all these contrasts are so blended 
in the harmonious and wonderful work into a unity of impression, 
that the echo which the whole leaves behind in the mind resembles 
a single but endless sigh.' 

In treating of the four principal tragedies, Othello, Macbeth, 
Hamlet and Lear, he goes deeper into the poetry and philosophy 
of those plays than any of the commentators. But we dare not now 
encroach on the patience of our readers with any farther citations. 

The remarks on the doubtful pieces of Shakespear are most liable 
to objection. We cannot agree, for instance, that Titus Andronicus 
is in ibe spirit of Lear, because in his dotage he mistakes a fly which 
he has killed for his black enemy the Moor. Thomas Lord 
Cromwell, and Sir John Oldcastle, which he praises highly, are very 
indiffetent. Pericles, prince of Tyre, la not much to our taste. 
There is one fine scene in it, where Marina rouses the prince from 
fail lethargy, by the proofs of her being his daughter. Yet this is 
not like Shakespear. The Yorkshire Tragedy is very good; 
hot decidedly in the manner of Heywood. The account given 
by Schlegel, of the contemporaries and immediate successors of 
Shakespear is good, though it might have been better. That of 
Ben JonsoD is particularly happy. He says, that he described not 
characters, but ' humours,' that is, particular modes of expression, 
dtcM and behaviour in fashion at the time, which have since become 
obsolete, and the imitation of them dry and unintelligible. The 
finett thing in Ben Jonson (not that it is by any means the only one), 
is the scene between Surly and Sir Epcure Mammon, where the 
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ktter itcoTCB his posBCGsion of the philosopher's Gtone, by 3 pompous 

display of the riches, luxuries and pleasures he is to derive from it ; 

and, by a happy perversion of logic, satisiies himself, though oot his 

he«ter, of ihe existence of the cause, by a strong imagination of the 

effects which are to follow from it. He is also very successful in his 

character of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. They describe 

the passions at their height, not in their progress — the extremes, not 

the gradations of feeling. Their plays, however, have great power 

Wid great beauty. The Faithful Shepherdess is the origin of Milton's 

Comus. ' Rule a Wife and Have a Wife* is one of the very best 

comedies that ever was written ; and holds, to this day, undisputed 

possession of the stage. Yet, as our critic observes, there is in the 

general tone of their writings a certain crudeness and precocity, a 

heat, a violence of fermentauon, a disposition to carry e*ery thing to 

excess, which ia not pleasant. Their plays are very much what 

young noblemen of genius might be supposed to write in the heyday 

of youthful blood, the sunshine of fortune, and all the petulance of 

self-opinion. They have completely anticipated the German 

paradoxes. Schlegel has no mercy on the writers of the age of 

Charles u. He compares Dryden himself to 'a man walking upon 

stills in a morass.' He justly prefers Otway to Rowe; but we 

think he ia wrong in supposing, that if Otway had lived longer he 

would have done better. Hia plays are only the ebullitions of a fine, 

enthusiastic, sanguine temperament : and his genius would no more 

have improved with age, than the lieauty of his person. Of our 

comic writers, Congreve, Wychcrley, Vanburgh, Stc, M. Schlegel 

speaks very contemptuously and superficially. It ia plain that he 

knows nothing about them, or he would not prefer Farquhar to all 

the rest. If, after our earlier dramatists, we have any class of writers 

who arc excellent, it is our comic writers. 

We cannot go into our author's accoiMt of the Spanish drama. 
The principal names in it are Cervantes, Calderon, and Lope de 
Vega. Neither can we agree in the praises which he lavishes on 
the dramatic productions of these authors. They arc loo flowery, 
lyrical, and descriptive. They are pastorals, not tragedies. They 
have warmth ; but they want vigour. 

Our author may be supposed to be at home in German literature j 
but his doctrines appear to us to be more questionable there, than 
upon any other subject. What the German dramatists really excel 
in, is the production of effect : hut this is the very thing which their 
fastidious countryman most despises and abhors. They realty excel 
all others in mere effect ; and there is no nation that can excel all 
others in more than one thing. Wcrter is, in oor opinion, the best 
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of all GoeUie's works ; bui because it is the most popular, our author 
takes an opportunity to express his contempt for it. Couot EgmoDt, 
which is here spoken highly of, Beems to us a most iosipid and 

Ereposterous composition. The effect of the pathos which is said to 
e coDcealed in it, is utterly lost u[>oa us. Nathan the Wise, by 
Lesaing, is also a great favourite of Schlcgel ; because it is tia- 
intelligible except to the wise. As the French plays are composed 
of a tissue of commonplaces, the German plays of this stamp are 
a tissue of paradoxes, which have no foundation in nature or 
commcm opinion, — the pure offspring of the author's fantastic brain. 
For the same reason, Schiller's Wallenalein is here preferred to his 
Robbers. But we cannot so readily giie up our old attachment Co 
the Robbers. The €rst reading of that play ia an event in every 
ODc'l life, which is not to be forgotten. 

Madame de Stacl has very happily ridiculed this pedantic'a taste 
in criticism. 

* By a singular vicissitude in taste, it has happened, that the 
Germans at iirst atucked our dramatic writers, as converting all 
their heroes into Frenchmen. They have, with reason, insisted on 
historic truth as necessary to contrast the colours, and give life to the 
poetry. But then, all at once, they liavc been weary of their own 
success in this way, and have produced abstract representations, 
in which the relations of mankind were expressed in a general 
manner, and in which time, place and circumstance, passed for 
nothing. In a drama of this kind by Goethe, the author calls the 
different characters the Duke, the King, the Father, the Daughter, 
Sec, without any other designation. 

' Such a tragedy is only calculated to be acted in the palace of 
Odin, where the dead still continue their different occupations on 
earth ; where the hunter, himself a shade, eagerly pursues the shade 
of 3 Stag ; and fantastic warriors combat together in the clouds. It 
should appear, that Goeihe at one period conceived an absolute 
disgust to all interest in dramatic compositions. It was sometimes to 
be met with in bad works ; and he concluded, that it ought to be 
baoiahed from good ones. Nevertheless, a man of superior mind 
ought not to disdain what gives universal pleasure ; he cannot 
relinquish his resemblance with his kind, if he wishes to make others 
feel his own value. Granting that the tyranny of custom often intro- 
duces an artificial air into the best French tr.igedics, it cannot be 
denied that there is the same want of natural expression in the 
systematic and theoretical productions of the German muse. If 
exagg«ated declamation is affected, there is a certain kind of 
[ intclIectuBl calm which is not less so. It is a kind of arrogated 
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superiority over the affections of the soul, which may accord very 
well with philosophy, but is totally out of character in the dramatic 
art. Goethe's works are composed according to different principles 
and systems. In the Tasso ^and Iphigeni^ he cooceives of tragedy 
as a lofty relic of the monuments of antiquity. These works haie 
all the heauty of form, the splendour and glossy smoothness of ^ 
marble ;^but they are as cold and as motionless,' 

We have, we trust, said enough of this work, to recommend it to 
the reader : We ought to add, that the translation appears to be very 
respectable. 
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[DKOnbtr iSlfi. 

author) ' of talking, and even 



Vou SXVII.] 

'The privilege' (says ; 
publishing nonsense, is necessary i 
sparingly we make use of it, the better.' Mr. Coleridge has here 
availed himself of this privilege, — but not sparingly. On the 
contrary, he has given full scope to his genius, and laid himself out 
in absurdity. In this his Arst Lay-sermon (for two others are to 
follow at graceful distances), we meet with an abundance of ' fancies 
and good-nights,' odd ends of verse, and sayings of philosophers ; 
with the ricketty contents of his commooplace book, piled up and 
balancing one another in helpless confusion ; but with not one word 
to the purpose, or on the subject. An attentive perusal of this 
Discourse is like watching the sails of a windmill : his thoughts and 
theories rise and disappear in the same manner. Clouds do not shift 
their places more rapidly, dreams do not drive one another out more 
unaccountably, than Mr. Coleridge's reasonings try in vain to ' chase 
his fancy's rolling speed.' His intended conclusions have always the 
start of his premises, — and they keep it ; while he himself plods 
anxiously between the two, something like a man travelling a long, 
tiresome road, between two stage coaches, the one of which is gone 
out of sight before, and the other never comes up with him ; for Mr. 
Coleridge himself takes care of this; and if he finds himself in danger 
of being overtaken, and carried to his journey's end in a common 
vehicle, he immediately steps aside into some friendly covert, with the 
Metaphysical Muse, to prevent so unwelcome a catastrophe. In his 
weary quest of truth, he reminds us of the mendicant pilgrims that 
travellers meet in the Desert, with their faces always turned towards 
Mecca, but who contrive never to reach the shrine of the Prophet: 
and he treats his opinions, and his reasons for them, as lawyers do 
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their ctlei 



'<, and will never Buffer them l 



together lew they 



should join issue, and so put an end to hi* busineiie. It is impoaaible, 
in ihort, we lind, to describe this sirange rhapsody, without falling a 
little into the style of it; — and, to do it complete justice, we must 
use its very words. • Implkile, it is without the copula — it wants the 
possibility — of everylposition, to which there exists any correspondence 

Our Lay-preacher, in order to qualify himself for the office of a 
guide to the blind, has not, of course, once thought of looking about 
for matters of fact, but very wisely draws a metaphysical bandage 
over his eyes, sits quietly down where he was, takes his nap, and 
talks in his sleep — but we really cannot say very wisely. He winka 
and mutters all unintelligible, and all impertinent things. Instead of 
inquiring Into the distresses of the manufacturing or agricultural 
districts, he ascends to the orbits of the fixed stars, or else enters into 
the statistics of the garden plot under his window, and, like Falstaff, 
' babbles of green fields : ' instead of the balance of the three estates, 
King, Lords, and Commons, he gives us a theory of the balance of 
the powers of the human mind, the Will, the Reason, and — the 
Understanding : instead of referring to the tythes or taxes, he quotes 
the Talmud ; and illustrates the whole question of peace and war, by 
observing, that ' the ideal republic of Plato was, if he judges rightly, 
to "the history of the town of Man-Soul" wliai Plato was to John 
Bunyan ; ' — a most safe and politic conclusion ! 

Mr. Coleridge if not one of those whom he calls 'alarmists by 
trade,' but rather, we imagine, what Spenser calls ' a gentle Husber, 
Vanity by name.' If he does not excite apprehension, by pointing 
out danger and difficulties where they do not exist, neither does he 
inspire confidence, by pointing out the means to prevent them where 
they do. We never indeed saw a work that could do less good or 
less harm ; for it relates to no one object, that any one person can 
have in view. It tends to produce a complete inlemgnum of all 
opinions; an abeyance of the understanding; a suspension both of 
theory and practice ; and is indeed a collection of doubts and moot- 
points — all hindrances and no helps. An uncharitable critic might 
tntinuate, that there was more quackery than folly in all this; — and 
it is certain, that our learned author talks as magnificently of his 
nojlrumt, as any advertising impostor of them all — and professes to be 
in possession of all sorts of morals, religions, and political panaceas, 
which he keeps to himself, and expects you to pay for the secret. 
He is always promising great things, in short, and performs 
J. The vagaries, whimsies, and pregnant throes of Joanna 
Souibcote, were sober and rational, compared with Mr. Coleridge's 
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qualms and crude concepuons, and promised deliverance in this Lay- J 
Sermon. The true secret of all this, we suspect, is, that our nuthof J 
has not made up hia own mind on any of the subjects of which be 4 
professes to treat, and on which he warns his readers against coming n 
to any conclusion, without his especial assistance ; by means of which, 
they may ai last attain to 'that imperative and oracular form of the 
understanding,' of which he speaks as ' the form of reason itself in all 
tilings purely rational and mora!,' In this state of voluntary self- 
delusion, into which he has thrown himself, he mistakes hallucii 
for truths, though he stilt has his misgivings, and dares nol 
municate them to others, except in distant hints, lest the spell should I 
be broken, and the vision disappear. Plain sense and plain speaking I 
would put an end to those ' thick-coming fancies,' that lull him to 1 
repose. It is in this sort of waking dream, this giddy maze of,l 
opinions, started, and left, and resumed — this momentary pursuit of I 
truths, 38 if they were butterflies — that Mr. Coleridge's pleasure, and, T 
we believe, his chief faculty, lies. He has a thousand shadowy 1 
thoughts that rise before him, and hold each a glass, in which they | 
point to others yet more dim and distant. He has a thousand sel^ J 
created fancies that glitter and burst like bubbles. In the world of 1 
shadows, in the succession of bubbles, there is no preference but of the I 
most shadowy, no attachment but to the shortest-lived. Mr. Coleridge \ 
accordingly has no principle but that of being governed entirely by 
his own caprice, indolence, or vanity ; no opinion that any body else 
holds, or even he himself, for two moments together. His fancy ii 
stronger than his reason ; his apprehension greater than his com- 
prehension. He perceives every thing, but the relations of things to 
one another. His ideas are as finely shaded as the rainbow of the 
moon upon the clouds, as evanescent, and as soon dissolved. The 
subtlety of his tact, the quickness and airiness of his invention, make 
him perceive every possible shade and view of a subject in its turn ; 
but this readiness of lending his imagination to every thing, prevents 
him from weighing the force of any one, or retaining the most 
important in mind. It destroys the balance and momentum of bis 
feelings ; makes him unable to follow up a principle into its con- 
sequences, or maintain a truth in spite of opposition : it takes away 
all taill lo adhere to what is right, and reject what is wrong ; and, 
with the will, the power to do it, at the expense of any thing difficult 
in thought, or irksome in feeling. The consequence is, that the 
general character of Mr. Coleridge's intellect, is a restless and yet 
listless dissipation, that yields to every impulse, and is stopped by 
every obstacle ; an indifference to the greatest trifies, or the moM j 
important truths : or rather, a preference of the vapid to the solid, o 
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the possible to the actual, of the impossible to both ; of theory to 
practice, of contradictioD to reaeoo, aad of absurdity to commoD 
sense. Perhaps it \s well that he is so impracticable as he i« ; for 
whenever, by any accident, he comes to practice, he is dangerous in 
the extreme. Though his opinions are neutralized in die extreme 
Icily of hia understand iog, we are sometimes tempted to suspect that 
tbey may be subjected to a more ignoble bias; for though he does 
not ply his oars very strcQuously in fcillowing the tide of corruption, 
or set up his sails to catch the tainted breeze of popularity, he suffers 
bis boat to drift along with the stream. We do not pretend to under- 
stand the philosophical principlcE of that anomalous production, 'the 
Friend;' but we remember that the practical measures which he 
there attempted to defend, were the expedition to Copenhagen, the 
expcdiuon to Walcheren, and the assassination of Buonaparte, which, 
at the time Mr. Coleridge was getting that work into circulation, was 
a common topic of conversation, and a sort of forlorn hope in certain 
drcles. A man who exercises an unlimited philosophical scepticism 
on questions of abstract right or wrong, may be of service to the 
progreu of truth ; but a writer who exercises this privilege, with a 
regular leaning to the side of power, is a very tjuestionable sort of 
person. There is not much of this kind in the present Essay. It 

a leaning any way. All the sentiments advanced in it are ' like 

van's down feather — 




We have here given a pretty strong opinion on the merits of this 
performance : and we proceed to maJie it good by extracts from the 
work itself; and it is just as well to begin with the beginning. 

'If our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible 
bad been confined to the one fact, of its immediate derivation from 
God, we should still presume that it contained rules and assistances 
for ail cooditions of men, under all circumstances ; and therefore for 
communities no less than for individuals. The contents of every 
work must correspond to the character and designs of the work- 
master; and the inference in the present case is too obvious to be 
overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It requires, indeed, alt the 
might of superstition, to conceal from a man of common under- 
Standing, the further truth, that the inicrmenl of such a treasure, 
in a dead language, must needs be contrary to the intentions of the 
gracious Donor. Apostasy itself dared not question the primuc: 
that the practical comtqumce did not follow, is conceivable only 
under a complete tyttem of delusion, which, from the cradle to the 
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s bf Tirid im^gfTj and ritual pantor 
aD (amm of sophistry are native. The very 
e ef tbe GircT bas been made a reason for wichholdiag the 
S>&; nf, tbe tiai M M ndctit valne of the gift itself assigned as the 
■edve of itx drtrntioB. Wc miy be shocked at the presumption, 
W Med MK be nqtnaed at the hex, that a jealous priesthood should 
lm« scMiuod to reprcseBt the applicability of the Bible to all the 
VMCt xod occanoDi of men, as a wax-like pliability to all their 
bada and jyepow ow tms. Faithful guardians of Holy Writ ! ' &c. 
And »fta a great deal to the same effect, he proceeds — 
'TkebnDbJest and least educated of our countrymen must have 
viUally negleclAl the inestimable privileges secured to all alike, if be 
baa Dot himtclf found, if he has not from his own personal experience 
diKOVCRd, the sufficiency of the Scriptures in all knowledge requisite 
Igr a right perfbrmaace of his duty as a man and a Christian. Of 
tbe labouring classes, who in all countries form the great majority of 
tbc inhabitants, more than this is not demanded, more than this is 
odt perhaps generally desirable.' — 'They are not sought for in public 
conwri, nor oeed they be found where politic senteoces are spoken. 
It M oxHigh if every one is wise in the working of his own craft : so 
bMt will they maintain the state of the world.' p. 7. 

NoW|if this is all that is necessary or desirable for the people to 
know, W« can see little diiference between the doctrine of the Lay 
Sennon, and 'that complete system of papal imposture, which inters 
the Scriptma in a dead language, and commands its vassals to take 
ibr gnittcd what it forbids them to ascertain.' If a candidate is to 
■lan ibr iofallibiUty, we, for our parts, shall give our casting vote 
(wr Ibc *ucc«siOT of St. Peter, rather than for Mr. Coleridge. The 
BiUr, wt believe, when rightly understood, contains no set of rules 
for nuking the labouring classes mere ' workers in brass o 
— 'hew*rs of wikkI or drawers of water,' each wise in his 
Ym it i* by confining their inquiries and their knowledge t 
vocation*, and cxcluiling ihcm fron» any share in politics, philos 
■ihl ihtology, 'that the stale of the world is beat upheld,' 
i* ttte exposition of our Lay-Divine. Such is his application of it. 
Why then does he hUmc the Catholics for acting on this principle — 
Ibf Qcducing the fntflica/ itmirgimcc from the acknowledged /rfniii/^ 
QfHt a* is our contempt for the delusions of the Romish Church, 
kwttukl hare been still greater, if tliey had opened the sacred volume 
It ik* poot and illiterate t had told them that it contained the most 
«w4ul knowledj^c for all conditions and for all circumstances of life, 
mMic aitd pcitatet and had then instantly shut the book in their 
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facei, snying, it was enough for them to be wiee in their own calling 
and to leave the study and interpretation of the Scriptures to their 
betcera — to Mr. Coleridge and hia imaginary audience. The Catholic 
Church might have an excuse for what it did in the supposed difficulty 
of understanding the Scriptures, their doubts and ambiguities, and 
* wax-like pliability to all occasions and humourE.' But Mr. 
Coleridge has no excuse ; for he says, they are plain to all capacities, 
high and low together. 'The road of Balvation,' he says, 'is for 
us a high road, and the way-farer, though simple, need not err there- 
in.' And he accordingly proceeds to draw up a provisional bill of 
indictment, and to utter his doubtful denunciations against us as a 
nation, for the supposed neglect of the inestimable privileges, seeurtil 
aKie la all, and for the lights held out to all for * maintaining the 
Vtate' of their country in the precepts and examples of Holy Writ ; 
when, all of a sudden, his eye encountering that brilliant auditory 
which his pen had conjured up, the Preacher finds out, that the 
only use of the study of the Scriptures for the rest of the people, is 
to learn that they have no occasion to study them at all — ' so best 
■hall they maintain the stale of the world.' If Mr. Coleridge has 
no meaning in what he writes, he had better not write at all : if he 
has any meaning, he contradicts himself. The truth is, however, 
as it appears to us, that the whole of this Sermon is written to 
sanction the principle of Catholic dictation, and to reprobate that 
diffusion of free inquiry — that difference of private, and ascendancy 
of public opinion, which has been the necessary consequence, and 
the great benefit of the Reformation. That Mr. Coleridge himself 
is as squeamish in guarding h'u Statesman's Manual from profanation 
as any Popish priest can be in keeping the Scriptures from the 
knowledge of the Laity, will be seen from the following delicate 
morceau, which occurs, p. 44. 

' When I named this Essay a Sermon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers after 'a for the ahiince of alt the usual tofumngi iuggeitcd by 
vtorldJy frudencc, of all compromiie hel-wccn truth and courteiy. But 
not even as a Sermon would I have addressed the present Discourse 
lo a promlimout auditnci \ and for this reason I likewise announced 
it in the title-page, as exclusively ad cUrum, i.e. (in the old and wide 
tense of the word) to men of cUrily acquirements, of whatever 
profession. I would that the greater part of our publications could 
be thus dirrctcd, each to its appropriate class of readers.' But this 
cannot be I For among other odd burrs and kccksies, the misgrowih 
of our luxuriant activity, we have now a Reading Public — as strange 

na generally fin<[ ihc't way there, without a Mrtciiim > R. 
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a phrase, meihiolcs, as ever forced a splenetic sinile on the staid 
countenaDce of Meditation ; and yet no fiction ! For our readers 
have, in good truth, multiplied exceedingly, and have waxed proud. 
It would require the intrepid accuracy of a Colquhouo to renture at 
the precise number of that vast company oniy, whoee heads and 
hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaritt of Literature, the 
circulating librariee and the periodical press. But what is the 
result ? Does the inward man thrive on this regimen ? Alas ! if 
the average health of the consumer a may be judged of by the articles 
of largest consumption ; if the secretion? may be conjectured from 
the ingredients of the dishes that are found best suited to their 
palates ; from all that I haye Been, either of the banquet or 
the guests, I shall utter my Profaccta with a desponding sigh. 
Prom a popular philosophy and a philosophic populace, good sense 

If it were possible to be serious after a passage like this, we 
might ask, what is to hinder a convert of 'the church of superstition ' 
from eKcIaiming in like manner, * From a popular theology, and a 
theological populace, Good Lord deliver us ! ' Mr. Coleridge does 
not say — will he say — that as many sects and differences of opinion 
in religion have not risen up, in consequence of the Reformation, as 
in philosophy or politics, from 'the misgrowih of our luxuriant 
activity?' Can aay one express a greater disgust, (approaching to 
miusea), at every sect and separatron from the Church of England, 
which he sometimes, by an hyperbole of affectation, affects to call 
the Catholic Church ? There is something, then, worse than 
' luxuriant activity,' — the palsy of death ; something worse thaa 
occasional error, — systematic imposture ; something worse than the 
collision of differing opinions, — the suppression of all freedom of 
thought and independent love of truth, under the torpid sway of an 
insolent and selfish domination, which makes use of truth and false- 
hood equally as tools of its own aggrandisement and the debasement 
of its vassals, and always must do so, without the exercise of public 
Opinion, and freedom of conscience, as its control and counter -check. 
For what have we been labouring for the last three hundred years ? 
Would Mr. Coleridge, with impious hand, turn the world ' twice 
ten degrees askance,' and carry us back to the dark ages^ Would 
he punish the rtaiiing public for their bad taste in reading periodical 
puUications which lie does not like, by suppressing the freedom of 
the press altogether, or destroying the art of printing ? He does not 
know what he means himself. Perhaps we can tell him. He, or 
at least those whom he writes to please, and who look ' with jealous 
leer malign' at modern advantages and modern pretensions, would 
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pve Di back all the abuses of former times, without any of their 
advantages ; and impose upon us, by force or fraud, a complete 
system of auperatition without faith, of despotism without loyalty, of 
error without enihusiasm, and all th« evils, without any of the 
blessings, of igoorance. The senaelesH jargon which Mr. Coleridge 
has let fall on this subject, is the more extraordinary, inasmuch a» 
be declares, in an early part of his Sermon, that ' Religion and 
Reason are ibejr own evidence ; ' — a position which appears (o ua 
•fraught with Jmlfitlial inJideUly' quite as much as Unitarianism, or 
the detestable plan for teachbg reading and writing, and a knowledge 
of the Scriptures, without the creed or the catechism of the Church 
of England. The passage in which this sweeping clause is intro- 
duced en fattant, is worth quoting, both as it is very nonsensical 
in itself, and as it is one of the least nonsensical in the present 
pamphleL 

*Io the infancy of the world, signa and wonders were requisite, 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous in 
itself, and the source of all other idolatry, which tempts the natural 
man to seek the true cause and origin of public calamities in outward 
circumstances, persons and incidents : in agents, therefore, that were 
themselves but surges of the same tide, passive conductors of the 
one invisible inHuence, under which the total host of billows, in 
the whole line of succeseive impulse, swell and roll shoreward ; there 
finally, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and be dissipated. 

' But with each miracle worked there was a truth revealed, which 
thenceforward was to act as its substitute : And if we think the 
Bible less applicable to us on account of the miracles, we degrade 
ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy ; which arc, indeed, 
the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but for that very 
cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth then only, when, 
as a mere and pascive medium, they yield a free passage to its light. 
It was only to overthrow the usurpation exercised in and through 
the senses, that the senses were miraCTilously appealed to. Reason 
and Religion are their own evidence. The natural \ 
respect, a symbol of the SDiritual. Ere he is fully arii 
his glories are still under leil, he calls up the breeze 
the usurping vapours of the night-season, and thus c 
itself into the minister of its own purificatior. ; not 
or elucidation of the light from heacen, but to prevent i 
ception.' p. 12. 

Here is a very pretty Delia Cruscan image : and we really think 
it a pty, that Mr. Coleridge ever quitted that school of poetry to 
gnpple with the simplicity of nature, or to lose himself in the 
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depths of philosophy. His iliuatration is pretty, I 
treats the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, with more than 
heretical boldness, as mere appeals to 'sense and fancy,' or to 'the 
natural man,' to counteract the impressions of sense and fancy. But, 
for the light of Heaven to have been like the light of day in this 
respect, the Sun ought to have called up other vapours opposite, at 
mirrors or pageants to reflect its light, dimmed by the intermediate 
Tapours, instead of chasing the last away. We criticize the simile, 
because we are sure higher authority will object to the doctrine. 
We might challenge Mr. Coleridge to point out a single writer, 
Catholic, Protestant or Sectarian, whose principles are not regarded 
ASfolcntial inJuURly by the rest, that doca not consider the miraculous 
attestation of certain revealed doctrines as proofs of their truth, 
independently of their interna! evidence. They are a distinct and 
additional authority. Reason and Religion are no more the same 
ID this respect, than ocular demonstration and oral testimony are the 
tame. Neither are they opposed to one another, any more. We 
believe in credible witnesses. We believe in the word of God, 
when we have reason to suppose, that we hear his voice in the 
thunder of his power : but we cannot, consistently with the principle! 
of reason or of sound faith, suppose him to utter what is contrary 
to reason, though it may be different from it. Revelation utters a 
voice in the silence of reason, but does not contradict it : it throws 
a light on objects too distant for the unassisted eye to behold. But 
it does not pervert our natural organs of vision, with respect to 
objects within their reach. Reason and religion are therefore con- 
sistent, but not the same, nor equally self-evident. All this, we 
think, is clear and plain. But Mr. Coleridge likes to darke 
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quoted, he afRrms that Religion is its i 

class of readers j and he afterwards a 

on faith, to astonish another. He proceeds 

method in all questions ; and Kis chief care, i 

successful, is not to agree with any set of mei 

over his Jeremiad on the French Revolution. 

state of public opinion has a considerable i' 

public affairs, particularly in turbulent times, — his apology for 

imitating St, Paul by quoting Shakespear, and many others: for if 

we were to collect all the riclies of absurdity in this Discourse, we 

should never have done. But there is one passage, upon which he 

has plainly taken so much pains, that we must give it. 

' A calm and detailed exareiination of the facts, justifies me to my 
own mind, in hazarding the bold assertion, that the fearful blunders 
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established by clear reasoning and plai 

Thucydides, Tacitus, MachiaTcl, Bacon, or Harrington. 

red-letter names, even in the almanacks of worldly wisdor 

I dare challenge all the critical benches of inlidelity, to pc 

one important truth, any one elRcJent practical direction i ^ 

which did not preexist, and for the most part in a sounder, more 

intelligible, and more comprehensive form in the bihle.' 

* In addition to this, the Hebrew legislator, and the other inspired 
poets, prophets, historians and moralists, of the Jewish church, 
hase two immense advantages in their favour. First, their particular 
rules and prescripts flow directly and visibly from universal principles, 
aa from a fountain : (hey How from principles and ideas that are 
not so properly a.iid tn be confirmed by reason, as to be reason 
itielf ! Principles, in act and procession, disjoined from which, and 
from the emotions that inevitably accompany the actual intuition of 
thnr truth, the widest maxims of prudence are like amis without 
hearts, muacles without nerves. Secondly, from the very nature of 
these principles, as taught in the Bible, they are understood, in exact 
proportion as they are beheved and felt. The regulator ia never 
Kparated from the main spring. For the words of the Apostle are 
literally and philosophically true : iVc (that is the human race) Sve 
Ij faith. Whatever we do or know, that in kind is different from 
the brute creation, has its origin in a determination of the reason to 
have faith and trutit in itself. Thiii, its first act of faith, is scarcely 
lew than identical with its own being. Impru-'uc, it is the copula 
— it contains the poiiihUily — of every position, to which there exists 
any correspondence in reality. It is itself, therefore, the realizing 
principle, the spiritual substratum of the whole complex body of 
traths. This primal act of faith is enunciated in the word, God : 
R faith not derived from experience, but its ground and source ; 
and without which, the fleeting chmi of fatti would no more form 
experience, than the dtut of the grave can of itself make a living 
nun. The imperative and oracular form of the inspired Scripture, is 
the form ofrtason iiiilf, in all things purely rational and moral. 

' If it be the word of Divine Wisdom, we might anticipate, that 
it would in all things be distinguished from other books, as the 
Supreme Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent to the 
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thingi known, is distiaguUhed from the understanding, or crcaturely 
mind of the individual, the acts of which are posterior to the things it 
records and arranges. Man alone was created in the image of God : 
a position groundless and inexplicable, if ihe rtaton in man do not 
differ from ihe underttanding. For this the inferior aniraala (many at 
least} possess in degree : and assuredly the divine image or idea is not 
a thing of degrecE,' &c. Stc. &e. 

There is one short passage, just afterwards, in which the author 
makes an easy transition from cant to calumny : and, with equal 
credit and safety to himself, insults and traduces the dead. ' One 
confirmation of the latter assertion you may find in the history of out 
country, written by the same Scotch Philosopher, who devoted his 
life to the undermining of the Christian Religion ; and exptnded kit 
/ail hrealh in a blaiphtmaul regrel, that he had not survived it .' ' This 
last assertion Is a gratuitous poetical fabrication, as mean as it is 
malignant. With respect to Mr. Hume's History, here spoken of 
with ignorant petulance, it is beyond dispute the moat judicious, 
profound, and acute of .ill historical compositions, though the friend* 
of liberty may admit, with the advocate of servility, that it has its 
defects ; — and the scepticism into which its ingenious and most 
amiable author was betrayed in matters of religion, must always be 
lamented by the lovers of genius and firtue. The venom of the 
sting meant to be inflicted oo the memory of ' the Scotch Philosopher,' 
seems to have returned to the writer's own bosom, and to have 
exhausted itGell in the fallowing bloated passage. 

' At the annunciation of Principles, of Ideas, the soul of man 
awakes, and starts up, as an exile in a far distant land at the 
unexpected sounds of his native language, when, after long years of 
absence, and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressed in his own 
mother tongue. He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as his 
brother. Hoiv ehe can lue explain lie Joel lO hononrablt to Great 
Brilain^ thai ihe pooreil amongjl ui •mill contend •tvilh as much 
mlhviiaim as ihe richeit for the righti of property ? These rights are 
the spheres and necessary conditions of free agency. But free agency 
contains the idea of the free will ; and in this he intuitively knows 
the sublimity, and the infinite hopes, fears, and capabilities of his own 
( English) nature. On what other ground but the cognalencit ofidcat 
and principles to man as man, does the nameless soldier rush to the 
combat in defence of the liberties or the honaar of his country ? Even 
men, wofully neglectful of the principles of religion, will shed their 
blood for its truth.' p. 30, 

How does this passage agree with Mr. C.'s general contempt of 
' Whyto CrcalBHliinilonef R. 
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od, and ihal especial averBJon to ' Mob- Sycophancy ' whicl 
marked him from the cradle, and which formerly led him to give up 
the peiiodicaJ paper of the Watchman, and to break off in the middle 
of hii ' CoHcianci ad Pofiulum ? ' A few plain instincts, and 3 little 
commoQ sense, are all (hat the most popular of our popular writers 
attribute to the people, or rely on for their succees in addressing them. 
But Mr. Coleridge, the mob-hating Mr. Coleridge, here suppoKi 
them intuitively to perceive the cabalistical visions of German meta- 
physics ; and compliments the poorest peasant, and the nameleu 
•oldier, not only on the cognateness of their ideas and principles to 
man as man, but on their immediate and joyous excitation at the 
mere annunciation of such delightful things as * Ptinciplct and Ideat.' 
Oar mysdc, in a Note, Gnda a confirmation of this cognateness of the 
most important truths to the vulgarest of the people, in * an anecdote 
told with much humour in one of Goldsmith's Essays.' Poor Goldy! 
How he would have stared at this transcendental inference from hti 
humorous anecdote ! He would have felt aa awkwardly as Gulliver 
did, when the monkey at the palace of Brobdignag took him an 
airing on the tiles, and almost broke his occk by the honour. Mr. 
Coleridge's patronage is of the same unwieldy kind.^The Preacher 
next gives his authorities for reading the Scriptures, They are — 
Heraclitus and Horace. — In earnest f In good sooth, and in sad and 
•ober earnest. 

* Or would you wish for authorities ? — for great examples ? — You 
may find them in the writings of Thuanus, of Lord Clarendon, of Sir 
Thomas Mote, of Raleigh ; and in the life and letters of the heroic 
Gustavus Adolphus. But thcEe, though eminent statesmen, were 
Christians, and might lie under the thraldom of habit and prejudice, 
I will refer you then to authorities of two great men, both Pagans ; 
but removed from each other by many centuries, and not more distant 
b their ages than in their characters and situations. The lirst shall 
be that of Heraclitus, the sad and recluse philosopher, IIoAv/iaflii) 
KOov ov Scfiao-Kd- '^i/ivWa St /latl'o^Ei'ifi (rrd/ian aytXaara Kat 
oKnAAoHTHTTa «ai o/tvpurra •iidiyyonivri, x\\luiv triov t^iKvtrai rg 
^vj] 8to TOv flfov.' Shall we hesitate to apply to the prophets of 
God, what could be aflirmed of the Stbylls by a philosopher whom 
Socrates, the prince of philosophers, venerated for the profundity 
of his wisdom ? 

' For the other, t will refer you to the darling of the polished 
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court or Augustus, to the man whose works have been i: 

deemed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket-compaaioot 

of those who pride theniBclves on uniting the scholar with the 

gentleman. This accomplished man of the world has {_' 

account of the subjects of conversatioa between the illustrioiu statef- | 

racD who governed, and the brightest luminaries who then adorned) I 

the empire of the civilized world — 

' Sermo oritur non de villis domibuive alienis 
Nee, male, ncc ne lepus aallet. Sed quod magii ad ni 
Pertinet, et nescire malum est, agitainua ; uti 
Diviclis homines, an elnt virtute bead f 
Et qua sit natura bon) > summitmqiie quid ci 
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my thing belter than this ; — only the i 
it hollow, and is itself surpassed by the one after 
pB arise.' 
So far Mr. Coleridge has indulged himself in ' a preparatory heat,' 
and said nothiog about the Bible. But now he girds himself up for 
bis main purpose, places himself at the helm, and undertakes to 
conduct the statesman to his desired haven in Scripture prophecy and 
history. * But do you require some one or more particular passage 
from the Bible, that may at once illustrate and exemplify its appli- 
cability to the changes and fortunes of empires i Of the numerous 
chapters that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies, 
before and after their division into two kingdoms, it would be more 
dilEcult to state a single one, from which some guiding light might 
no/ be struck.' Does Mr. Coleridge then condescend to oblige us 
with any one i Nothing can be farther from his thoughts. He is 
here off again at a tangent, and does not return to the subject for the 
next seven pages. When he does — it is in the following explicit 
manner. — ' But 1 refer to the denund. Ifere il my object to touch on 
the prctent ttatc of public affa in in ihi-i iiBgdom, or on ihi proiptetrve 
meajum in agilalioa rnpecttng our lUtcr island, / •aiould £rect your 
moil teriotu meJilalioni to the latter period of the reign of Solomon, and 
to the revolutions in the reign of RehiAoam, his sueressor. But 1 should 
tread an glowing embers : / will turn to the causes of the revolution, and 
fearful chastisement of France. ' Let the reader turn to the first book 
of Kings, in which the parallel passage to our own history at the 
present crisis stands, according to our author, so alarmingly con- 
spicuous ; and he will not be surprised that Mr. Coleridge found 
himself 'treading on glowing embers.' The Insidious loyalty or 
covert Jacobinism of this same parallel, which he declines drawing o 
account of its extreme applicability, is indeed beyond c 
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We should proceed to notice that part of the Sermon, where the 
orator tails at the public praises of Dr. Bell, and abuses Joseph 
Lancaster, ton amort. Nothing more flat and vapid, in wit or 
argument, was ever put before the public, which he treats with such 
contempt. Of the wit, take the following choice sample. 

■ But the phrase of the Reading Pitbltc, which occasioned this 
note, brings to my mind the mistake of a lethargic Dutch traveller, 
who returning highly gratified from a showman's caravan, which he 
had been tempted to enter by the words, The Learnfj) Pit;, gilt on 
the pannels, met another caravan of a similar shape, with The 
Reading Flv on it, in letters of the same size and splendour. 
•' Why, dis is voonders above voonders ! " exclaims the Dutchman ; 
takes his seat as lirst comer ; and, soon fatigued by waiting, and by 
the very hush and intensity of his expectation, gives way to his con- 
stitutional somnolence, from which he is roused by the supposed 
showman at Hounslow, with a — " /« in/iol name, Sir/ ivat your f lace 
tatcn f jire you booked alt ihe -way for Reading ? " — Now a Reading 
Public is (to my mind) more marvellous still, and in the third uer of 
" voonders above voonders ! " ' 

Mr. Coleridge's wit and sentimentality do not seem to have settled 
accounts together; for in the very next p;ige after this 'third tier of 
wonders,' he says — 

' And here my apprehensions point to two opposite errors. The 
first coosista in a disjosition to think, that as the peace of nations has 
been disturbed by the diffusion of a false light, it may be re-established 
by excluding the people from all knowledge and all prospect of 
amelioration. O ! never, never ! Reflection and stirrings of mind, 
with all their restlessness, and all the errors that result from their 
imperfection, from the Too much, because Too Futli, are come into the 
world. The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of curiosity, 
are to be found in every village: Books are in every hovel: The 
infant's cries arc hushed with pictiire-\iwAi : and the Cottager's child 
sheds its first bitter tears over pages, which render it impossible for 
the man to be treated or governed as a child. Here, as in so many 
other cases, the inconveniences that have arisen from a thing's having 
become too general, are best removed by making it universal.' p. 49. 

And yet, with Mr, Coleridge, a reading public is ' voonders above 
voonders * — a strange phrase, and yet no Action ! The public is 
become a reading public, down to the cottager's child ; and he thanks 
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"From thit itate" (from that of a flowery meidow) "hast ihmi 
(allral Such shouldst thou still become, thyself ail permeable to a 
holier power ! Thyself at once hidden and glorified by its own 
UnDsporency, as the accidemal and dividuoua in this quiet and 
hannoDiout object k subjected to the life and light of nature which 
ahines b it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of God 
ant all filla, and shines through. Nature ! But what the plant u, 
by an act not its own, and unconsciously — that must thou matt thyielf 
to btcomi ! must by prayer, and by a watchfiJ and unresisting spirit, 
joiit at least with the preventive and asBificing grace to matt thyself, in 
that light of conscience which inflameth not, and with that knowledge 
which puffeth not up." ' 

Thit will do. It ii well observed by Hobbes, that ' it is by means 
of words only that a man bccometh excellently wise or excellently 
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There arc some things readable in these v 
author could only have been persuaded Co make them a little more 
conformable to their title, we hare no doubi that they would have 
been the most popular of all his productions. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this work is not so properly an account of his Life and 
Opinions, as an Apology for them. * It will be found,' says our 
Auto-Biographer, ' that the least of what I have written concerns 
myself personally.' What then, it may be asked, is the work taken 
up with ? With the announcement of an explanation of the author's 
Political and Philosophical creed, 10 be contained in another work — 
with 3 prefatory introduction of zoo pages to an Essay on the 
difference between Fancy and Imagination, which was intended to 
form part of this, but has been suppressed, at the request of a judicious 
friend, as unintelligible — with a catalogue of Mr. bouihey'a domestic 
Tirtues, and author-like qualifications — a candid defence of the 
Lyrical Ballads — a critique on Mr. Wordsworth's poetry — quotations 
from the Friend — and attacks on the Edinburgh Review. There 
are, in fact, only two or three passages in the work which relate to 
the details of the author's life, — such as the account of his school- 
education, and of his setting up the Watchman newspaper. We shall 
make sure of the first of these curious documents, before we com- 
pletely lose ourselves in the multiplicity of his speculative opinions. 
< At school, I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible. 
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though it the same time, a jety severe master, the Rer. Jamei. 
Bowyer, many years Head Master of the Grammar- School, Chriet**' 
Hmpital. He early moulded my taste to the preFerence of Demcwki 
Ihenet to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and again, 
Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me to compare Lucretius {in suck 
extracts u I then read), Terence, and, above all, the chaster poem' 
of Cutullui, Dot only with the Roman poets of the so called silver anct | 
bnueo agei, but with even those of the Augustan era ; and, oi 
of plain sense, and universal logic, to sec and assert the superiority of 
the Ibrmcr, in the truth and nativeness both of their thoughts and 
diction. At the same time that we were studying the Greek tragic 
poets, he made us read Shakespeare and Milton as lessons : and they 
were the lessons, too, which retjuired most time and trouble to iring 

tK> as to escape his censure. I learnt from him, that Poetry, even 
.t of the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a 
logic of it) own, as severe as that of science ; and more difficult, 
because more subtle, more complex, and dependent on more, and 
nwte fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, he would say, there 
M * reason assignable, not only for every word, but for the position of 
every word ; and I well remember, that, availing himself of the 
synonimes to the Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt to show, 
with regard to each, ■why it would not have answered the same 
purpose: and loherein consisted the peculiar fitness of the word in the 
original text. 

' 1 had just entered on my seventeenth year, when the Sonnets opi 
Mf. Bowles, twenty in number, and just then published in a quarto! 
wmphlet, were (irst made known and presented to me, by a school- 
fellow who had cjuilled us for the University, and who, during the 
whole time that he was in our first form (or, in our school language, 
a GticiAN), had been my patron and protector. I refer to Dr. 
Middleton, the truly learned, and every way excellent Bishop of 
CalcutU— 

il laudibus amplis 
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* It WHS a double pleasure to me, and i 
lion, that 1 should have received from . 
knowledge of a poet, by whose works 
tnthusiaitically delighted and inspired, 
will not have forgotten the undisciplined 
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place. As my school fina 
purchase copies, I made, within less than a year and an half, i\ 
Chan forty traoBcriptioOB, as the best presents I could offer to those 
who had in any way won my regard. And, with almost equal 
delight, did I receive the three or four following publications of the 
same author. 

' Though I have seen and known enough of mankind to be well 
aware that I Khali perhaps itand alone in my creed, and ihat it will 
be well, if I subject myself to do worse charge than that of singularity ; 
1 am not therefore deterred from avowing, that I regard, and ever 
have regarded the obligations of intellect among the most sacred of 
the claims of gratitude. A valuable thought, or a particular train of 
thoughts, gives me additional pleasure, when I can safely refer and 
attribute it to the conversation or correspondence of another. My 
obligations to Mr. Bowles were indeed important, and for radical 
good. Al a -ifry fremalare age, rvm brforr my JifUmlh year, 1 had 
bewiUereJ myielf in mrlaphjsicii, and m theological conlroixrty. Nothing 
eht pleased me. Hiitory, and particular facti, lot! all mteriil In my 
m*d. Poetry (though for a school-boy of that age, I was above par 
in English versification, and had already produced two or three com- 
positions which, I may venture to say, without reference lo my age, 
were somewhat above mediocrity, and which had gained me more 
credit, than the sound, good sense of my old master was at all pleased 
with) — poetry ilirlf, yea no-veli and romancei, became iniipid lo me. In 
my triendless wanderings on our leave-days, (for I was an orphan, 
aixl had scarcely any connexions in London), highly was 1 delighted, 
if any passenger, especially if he were drest in black, would enter 
into conversation with me. For I soon found the means of directing 
it to my favourite subjects 

Of providence, fnre*know ledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, fore- know ledge absolute. 
And found no end in wandrting maxtt losL 

* This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious, both to my 
natural powers, and to (he progress of my education. It would 
perhaps have been destructive, had it been continued ; but from this 
I was auspiciously withdrawn, partly indeed by an accidental intro- 
duction to an amiable family, chiefly however by the genial influence 
of a style of poetry, so tender, and yet so manly, so natural and real, 
and yet so dignilied and harmonious, as the sonnets, &c. of Mr. 
BowleB 1 Well were it for roe, perhaps, had I never relapsed into 
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the lame mental diseasE ; if I had continued lo pluck the flower, and 
reap the hanrcM from the cultirated surface, instead of deliing in 
the unwholesome quicksitver minei of mctaphysic depths. But if in 
after'time I hare sought a refuge from bodily pain and miEmaDaged 
seosibilicy, in abstruse researches, which exercised the strength and 
nibtlety of the understanding, without awakening the feelings of the 
heart ; (till there was a long and blessed InterTal, during which my 
natural faculties were allowed to expand, and my original tendenciu 
to develop themselves — my fancy, and the love of n^ 
sense of beauty in forms and sounds.' p. 17. 

Mr. Coleridge seems to us, from this early 
rate the merits of Bowles'e Sonnets, which he prefers to Warton's, 
which last we, in our turn, prefer to Wordsworth's, and indeed to 
any Sonnett in the language. He cannot, however, be said to over- 
rate the extent of the intellectual obligations which he thinks he owes 
to his favourite writer. If the study of Mr. Bowles's poems could 
have effected 1 permanent cute of that ' preposterous ' state of mind 
which he has above described, his gratitude, we admit, should be 
boundless : But the disease, we fear, was in the mind itself; and the 
Mudy of poetry, instead of counteracting, only gave force to the 
original propensity; and Mr, Coleridge has ever since, from the com- 
bined forces of poetic levity and metaphysic bathos, been trying to 
lly, not in the air, but under ground — playing at hawk and buzzard 
between sense and nonsense, — floating or sinking in line Kantean 
categories, in a state of suspended animation 'twixt dreaming and 
awake, — quitting the plain ground of ' history and particular facts ' for 
the lirsi butterfly theory, fancy-bred from the maggots of his brain, — 
lir-balloon filled with fetid gas from the writings of 
md the mystics, and coming down in a parachute 
made of the soiled and fashionable leaves of the Morning Post, — 
promising us an account of the Intellectual System of the Universe, 
and putting ui off with a reference to a promised dissertation on the 
Logos, introductory to an intended commentary on the entire Gospel 
of St. John, In the above extract, he tells us, with a degree of 
uaiveti not usual with him, that, 'even before his Cfteenth year, 
history and particular facts had lost all interest in his mind.' Yet, 
■o little is he himself aware of the influence which this feeling still 
continuei to exert over his mind, and of the way in which it ha* 
mixed itself up in his philosophical faith, that he afterwards makes it 
the test and definition of a sound understanding and true genius, chat 
■ the mind is affected by thoughts, rather than by things ; and only 
then feels the rtquhiit interest even for the most iraporunt events and 
accidents, when by means of meditation they have passed into 
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tbougbli.' p. JO. We do r 



, after ihis, what right Mt. C. 



mplajn of thoae who say that he is neither the moat literal 
nruls ; md the worst (hat has ever been eaid of hin 



the least i 



If it i 



the proper 
:o negleci 



business of the 



know of 



nor logical o 

It, that he i 

philoMpher to dream over theories, 

to fit them to his theories or his conscience ; we confess 

few writers, ancient or modem, who have come nearer 

fection of ihis characier than the author before ua. 

After a desultory and uo satisfactory attempt (Chap, ii.) to account 
for and disprove the common notion of the irritability of authors, 
Mr. Coleridge proceeds (by what connexion we know not) to a full, 
troe and particular account of the personal, domestic, and literary 
habits of his friend Mr. Southey, — to all which we have but one 
objection, oamely, that it seems quite unnecessary, as we never 
heard them impugned, — except indeed by the Aniijacobin wriiert, 
here quoted by Mr. Coleridge, who is no less impartial as a friendi 
than candid as an enemy. The passage altogether is not a little 
remarkable. 

'It is not, however,' says our author, 'from grateful recollections 
only, that I have been impelled thus to leave these my deliberate 
seotiments on record ; but in some sense as a debt of juauce to the 
man, whose name has been so often connected with mine, for evil to 
which he is a stranger. As a specimen, I subjoin part of a note 
from the ' Beauties of the Ami Jacobin,' in which, having previously 
informed the Public that I had been dishonoured at Cambridge (at 
preaching Deism, at a lime when, for my youthful ardour in defence 
of Christianity, I waa decried as a bigot by the proaelyies of French 
philosophy, the writer concludes with these words — ^ Since ihii lime 
he hai left hii native counlry, commenccJ rilixen of the ivar/d, left bii 
poor chudren fatherlesi, and his luife dtiiilulf. Ex hit diice bij/rienJt, 
■Lami and Southey' ' With severest truth,' continues Mr. Coleridge, 
* it may be asserted, that it would not be easy to select two men 
more exemplary in their domestic affectioos, than those whose names 
were thus printed at full length, as in the same rank of morals with 
a denounced inSdel and fugitive, who had left bis children fatbcrleas, 
and htfl wife destitute! // it earprijing that many good men remained 
latter than perhaps they otherivise -would have done, adverse to a party 
Vfhieh encouraged and openly reivardtd the authors of such alracioat 
p. 71- 
, we confess the wonder does not lie there : — all that 
is, that the objects of these atrocious calumnies were ever 
the authors of them ; — for the calumniators were the 
The Cannings, the GifTords, and the Freres, have 
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party -purpoBca — ' luU ot ■ 
;' — with assertions for proofs — cc 
I hasty temper than patient thinking- 
learned authorities that opprcts the slenderness of hi^ materialE 
quarrel with one another. But our biuincss is not with hi 
leave him to his studies. 

With chap. IV. begins the formidable ascent of tha 
aod barren ridge of clouds piled on precipices and precipicei od 
clouds, from the top of which the author deludes us with a view of 
the Promised Land that diwidcK the regions of Fancy from those 
of the Imagination, and extends through 200 pages with various 
inequalities and declensions to the end of the volume. The object of 
this long-winding metaphysical march, which resembles a patriarchal 
journey, is to point out and settle the true grounds of Mr. Words- 
worth's claim to originality aa a poet j which, if we rightly understand 
the deduction, turns out to be, that there is nothing peculiar about 
him ; aod that his poetry, in so far as it is good for anything at all, is 
just like any other good poetry. The learned author, indeed, 
judiciously observes, that Mr. Wordsworth would never have been 
' idly and absurdly ' considered as ' the founder of 3 school in poetry,' 
if he had not, by some strange mistake, announced the fact himself in 
hia preface to the Lyrical Ballads. This, it must be owned, looka 
at if Mr. Wordsworth thought more of his peculiar pretensions than 
Mr. Coleridge appears to do, and really furnishes some excuse for 
those who took the poet at his word ; for which idle and hasty 
conclusion, moreover, his friend acknowledges that iirre luat some 
little foundation io diverse silly and puerile passages of that collection, 
equally unworthy of the poet' s great genius and classical taste. 

We shall leave it to Mr. Wordsworth, however, to settle the 
relative worthlessness of these poems with his critical patron, and alio 
to ascertain whether his commentator has discovered, either his real 
or his probable meaning io writing that Preface, — aod should now 
proceed with Mr. Coleridge up those iolricate and inaccessible steeps to 
which he invites our steps. ' It has been hinted,' says he, with 
characteristic simplicity, ' that metaphysics and psychology have long 
been my hobby-horse. But to have a hobby-horse, and to be vain of 
it, are so commonly found together, that they pass almost for the 
■ame.' We own ihc taft inpeachmenl, as Mrs. Malaprop says, and can 
with difficulty resist the temptation of accepting this invitation — 
especially as it is accompanied with a sort of challenge. ' Those at 
least,' he adds, ' who have taken so much pains to render me ridi- 
culous for a perreriion of taste, and have supported the charge by 
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Coleridge tells us, that he haB not eeparaied from his wife. They 
say, that be hag changed his opinions: Mr. Coleridge aayt, that he 
keeps his appoiatmenlB ; and has eten invented a new word, rtSali£ly, 
to express his excmplariaess in this particular. It is also objected, 
that the worthy Laureate was as extravagant in his early writings, ai 
he is virulent in his present ones : Mr. Coleridge answers, that he !t 
an early riser, and not a late sitter up. It is further alleged, that he 
ii arrogant and shallow in political discussion, and clamours for 
vengeance in a cowardly and intemperate tone : Mr. Coleridge assures 
us, that he eats, drinks, and sleeps moderately. It is said that he 
must either have been very hasty in taking up his first opinions, or 
very uojusiiliable in abandoning them for their contraries ; and Mr. 
Coleridge observes, that Mr. Southey exhibits, in his own person and 
family, all the regularity and praiseworthy punctuality of an eight-day 
clock. With all this we have nothing to do. Not only have we 
laid nothing against this gentleman's private virtues, but we have 
regularly borne testiJiiony to his talents and attainments as an author, 
while we have been compelled to uke notice of his defects. TtU 
this panegyric of Mr. Coleridge, indeed, we do not know where 
there was so much praise of him to be found an in our pages. Does 
Mr. Coleridge wish to get a monopoly for criticising the works of his 
friends ? If we had a particular grudge against any of them, we 
might perhaps apply to him for his assistance. 

Of Mr. Southey's prose writings we have had little opportunity to 
(peak ; but we should speak moderately. He has a clear and easy 
style, and brings a large share of information to most subjects he 
handles. But, on practical and political matters, we cannot think 
him a writer of any weight. He has too little sympathy with the 
common pursuits, the follies, the vices, and even the virtues of the 
rest of mankind, to have any tact or depth of insight into the actual 
characters or manners of men. He is in this respect a mete book- 
worm, shut up in his study, and too attentive to hie literary duty to 
mind what is passing about him. He has no humour. His wit is 
at once scholastic and vulgar. As to general principles of any sort, 
we see no traces of any thing like theru in any of his writings. He 
shows the same contempt for abstract reasoning that Mr. Coleridge 
has for ' history and particular facts.' Even his intimacy with the 
metaphysical author of the ' Friend,' with whom he has chimed in, 
both in poetry and politics, in verse and prose, in Jacobinism and 
Antijacobinism, any time these twenty years, has never inoculated 
him with the most distant admiration of Hartley, or Berkeley, or 
Jacob Behmen, or Spinosa, or Kant, or Fichte, or Schelling. His 
essays are in fact the contents of hie commonplace-book, strung 
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togetlier with little thought or judgment, and rendered marketable by 
their petulaDt adaptation to party-purpoaet — ' Rill of wise saws and 
raodern initances ' — with aaaertions for proofs — conciusiona that 
lavour more of a haaiy tempex than patient thinking — supported by 
learned authorities that opprenn the ulendetncw of hia maierialt, and 
(juarrel with one another. But our huainesa ia nol with him ; and we 
leave him to hia atudiea. 

With chap. it. begins the formidable ascent of that mountaiooui 
and barren ridge of clouds piled on precipices and precipices on 
cloud*, from the top of which the author deludes us with a view of 
the Promised Land that divides the regions of Fancy from thoae 
of the Imagination, and extends through zoo pages witli various 
ioequalitiea and declenaiona lo the end of the volume. The object of 
thia long-winding metaphysical march, which reaemblea a palriarchaJ 
journey, is to point out and settle the true grounds of Mr. Words- 
worth's claim to originality as a poet ; which, if we rightly understand 
the deduction, turns out [o be, that there ia nothing peculiar about 
him ; and that his poetry, in so far as it is good for anything at all, ia 
just like any other good poetry. The learned author, indeed, 
judicioualy observes, that Mr. Wordsworth would never have been 
* idly and abaurdly ' conaidered aa ' the founder of a school in poetry,' 
if he had not, by some strange mistake, announced the fact himaelf in 
his preface to the Lyrical Ballade. This, it must be owned, looks 
u if Mr, Wordsworth thought more of his peculiar pretensions than 
Mr, Coleridge appears to do, and really furnishes some excuse for 
thoae who took the poet at his word ; for which idle and hasty 
conclusion, moreover, his friend acknowledges that litre mias some 
little foundation in diverse sillyand puerile passages of that collection, 
equally unworthy of the poet's great genius and classical taste. 

We shall leave it to Mr. Wordsworth, however, to settle the 
relative worthlessncsa of these poeraa with his critical patron, and also 
to ascertain whether his commentator has discovered, either his real 
or his probable meaning in writing that Preface, — and should now 
proceed with Mr. Coleridge up those intricate and inacceasible steeps to 
which he invitea our stcpa. ' It has been hinted,' saya he, with 
characteristic simplicity, ' that metaphysics and psychology have long 
been my hobby-horse. But to have a hobby-horse, and to be vain of 
it, are to commonly found together, that they pass almost for the 
Mine.' We otvn the snfl impearhrnent, as Mrs, Malaprop says, and can 
with difficulty resist the temptation of accepting this invitation — 
especially as it is accompanied with a sort of challenge. 'Those at 
kan,' he adds, ' who have taken so much pains to render me ridi- 
culous for 3 perversion of taste, and have supported the charge by 
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attribntiDg itrange nociona to me 
coojecturel, owe it to iheriBelve 
attcDtion to my own scacemenc of the t heory which 1 Jo ackaowledge, 
or thrink from the trouble of examining the grounds on which 1 rest 
it, or the arguments which 1 offer in its justitication.' But, in spite 
of all this, we must not give way to temptation ^and cannot help 
feeling, that the whole of this discussion is so utterly unreadable in 
Mr. Coleridge, (hat it would be most presumptuous to hope that it 
would become otherwise in our hands. We shall dismiss the whole 
of this metaphysical ioTestigation, therefore, into the law of aasocia- 
QOn and the nature of fancy, by shortly observing, that we can by no 
means agree with Mr. C. in refusing to Hobbes the merit of 
originality in promulgating that law, with its canse(|ucnceB — that we 
agree with him, generally, in his refutation of Hartley — and that we 
totally dissent from his encomium on Kant and his followers. 

With regard to the claims of the philosopher of Malmesbury as the 
first discoverer of the principle of association, as it is now understood 
among metaphysicians, Mr. C. thinks fit to deny it in tola, because 
Descartes's work, ' De Methodo,' in which there is an intimation of 
the same doctrine, preceded Hobbes's ■ De Natura Humana' by a 
vihoit jear. — What an interval to invent and mature a whole system 
in ! — But we conceive that Hobbcs has a strict claim to the merit of 
originality in this respect, because he is the first writer who laid down 
this principle as ihe sole and univrrtaj la-ai of connexion among our 
ideas: — which principle Hartley afterwards illustrated and applied to 
an infinite number of particular cases, but did not assert the general 
theorem itself more broadly or explicitly. We deny that the state- 
ment of this principle, as the connecting band of our ideas, is to be 
found in any of those writers before Hobbes, whom Mr. Coleridge 
enumerates; Descartes or Melancthan, or those more 'illustrious 
obscore,' Ammerbach, or Ludovicus Vives, or even Aristotle. It is 
not the having remarked, that association was one source of connexion 
among certain ideas, that would anticipate this discovery or the theory 
of Hartley ; but the asserting, that this principle was alone sufficient 
to account for every operation of the human mind, and that there was 
no other source of connexion among our ideas, — a proposition which 
Hobbes was undoubtedly the first to assert, and by the assertion of 
which he did certainly anricipate the system of Hartley ; for all that 
the latter could do, or has attempted to do, after this, was to prove 
the proposition in detail, or to reduce all the phenomena to this one 
general law. That Hobbes was in fact the original inventor of the 
doctrine of Association, and of the modern system of philosophy in 
geoecal, is matter of fact and history i as to which, we are surprised 
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that Mr. C. should profess aay doubt, and which we had gratified 
ourselves by illustrating by a series of citations from his greater 
works, — which nothing but a sense of the prevailing indilference to 
such discussions prevents us from laying before our readers. 

As for the great German oracle Kant, we must take the liberty to 
say, that his system appears to us the most wilful and monstrout 
absurdity that ever was iovcnCed. If the French theories of the mind 
were too chemical, this is too mechanical : — if the one referred 
every thing to nervous sensibility, the other refers every thing to the 
test of muscular resistance, and voluntary prowess. It iu an enorrnous 
heap of dogmatical and hardened assertions, advanced in contradiction 
to all former systems, and all unsystematic al opinions and impressions. 
He has but one method of getting over difficulties : — when he is at 
a loss to account for aoy thing, and cannot give a reason for it, he 
turns short round upon the inquirer, and says that it is self-evident. 
If he cannot make good an inference upon acknowledged premises, or 
known methods of reasoning, he coolly refers the whole to a new 
class of ideas, and the operation of some unknown faculty, which he 
has invented for the purpose, and which he assures you mu// exist, — 
because there is no other proof of it. His whole theory is nuchinery 
and scaffolding — an elaborate account of what he has undertaken to 
do, because no one else has been able to do it — and an atiumpiion 
that he has done it, because lie has undertaken it. If the will were 
to go for the deed, and to be confident were to be wise, he would 
indeed be the prince of philosophers. For example, he sets out with 
urging the indispensable necessity of answering Hume's argument on 
the origin of our idea of cause and effect ; and because he can find no 
answer to this argument, in the experimental philosophy, he affirms, 
that this idea nail be 'a self-evident truth, contained in the first forms 
or categories of the understanding ; ' that is, the thing must be as he 
would have it, whether it is so or not. Again, he argues that 
external objects exist because they seem to exist ; and yet he denies 
that we know any thing at all about the matter, further than their 
appearances. He defines beauty to be perfection, and virtue to coDsist 
in a conformity to our duty ; with other such deliberate truisms ; and 
then represents necessity as inconsistent with morality, and insists on 
the existence and certainty of the free.will as a faculty necessary to 
explain the morai iiau, which could not exist without it. Thil 
transcendental philosopher is also pleased to affirm, in so many words, 
that we have neither any possible idea, nor any possible proof of the 
existence of the Soul, God, or Immortality, by means of the ordinary 
faculties of sense, understanding, or reason ; and he therefore (like a 
man who bad been employed to construct a machine for some 
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paniciilar purpose), invents a new fa-cuhy, for the admission and 
demoQEt ration of these important truths, namely, iht praeiual reatoii\ 
in other words, the will or determination that these things should be 
infinitely true because they are inlinitely desireablc to the human 
mind, — though he says it is itnpossible for the human mind to have 
any idea whatever of these objects, either as true or desirable. But 
we turn gladiy from absurdities that have not even the merit of being 
amusing ; and leave Mr. Coleridge to the undisturbed adoration of an 
idol who will have few other worshippers in this country. His own 
Speculations are, beyond all comparison, more engaging. 

In chap. IX. Mr. Coleridge, taking leave of that ' sound book- 
learnedness' which he had opposed, in the Lay Sermon, to the upstart 
pretensions of modern literature, praises the inspired ignorance, 
upward flights, and inward yearnings of Jacob Behmen, George Fox 
and De Thoyras, and proceeds to defend himself against the charge 
of plagiarism, of which he suspects that he may be suspected by the 
leaders of Schlegel and Sehelling, when he comes to unfold, in fulness 
of time, the mysterious laws of the drama and the human mind. 
And thereafter, the ' extravagant and erring ' author lakes leave of 
the Pantheism of Spinoza, of Proclus, and Gcmisliua PIctho, of the 
philosopher of Nola, 'whom the idolaters of Rome, the predecessors 
of that good old man, the present Pope, burnt as an atheist in the 
year l65o;' of the Mjwmcnon, or Thing in itself ; of Fichtc's Ordo 
OrdimAns, or exoteric God ; of Simon Grynx us, Barclay's Argenis, 
and Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, from whom the author ' cites a 
cliuter of citations, to amuse the reader, as with a voluntary before 
a sermon '■ — to plunge into Chap. \., entitled ' A Chapter of 
Digressions and Anecdotes, as an interlude preceding that on the 
Nature and Genesis of the Imagination or Plastic Power ! ' 

Ab this latter chapter, by the advice of a correspondent, has been 
omitted, we must make the most of what is left, and ' wander down 
into a lower world obscure and wild,' to give the reader an account 
of Mr. Coleridge's setting up the Watchman, which is one of the 
lirM things to which he Sgrcun, in the tenth chapter of his Literary 
Biography. Out of regard to Mr. C. as well as to our readers, we 
give our longest extract from this narrative part of the work — which 
is more likely to be popular than any other pan — and is, upon the 
whole, more pleasingly written. We cannot say much, indeed, either 
for the wit or the soundness of judgment it displays. But it is an 
ea^, goBsipping, garrulous account of youthful adventures — by a man 
■utnciently fond of talking of himself, and suJRciently disposed to 
magnify small matters into ideal importance. 

•Toward the close of the Erst year from the time that, in an 
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inauB[HciouB hour, I left the friendly cloysterB, and the happy grove at 

(juiet, ever-honoured, Jcbub College, Cambridge, I wat persuaded, by 

sundry Philanthropist a and Antipolemists, to aet on foot a periodical 

work, entitled The Watchman, that f according to the general motto 

of the work) a// migf>l inoiv tie Irulh, and that the truth might make 

us free ! In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, and likewise to 

contribute as little ns possible to the supposed guilt of a war against 

freedom, it was to be published on every eighth day, thirty-two 

pages, large octavo, closely printed, and price only Fourpence. 

Accordingly, with a flaming prospectus, " Knatvledge ii poiver," bfe. 

to try lie itate of tht political atmosphere, and so forth, I set off on 

a tour to the North, from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose of 

preaching by the way in moEt of the great 

, as a hireless volunteer, in a blue coat and white waistcoat, 

ot a rag of the wonian of Babylon might be seen on me. For 

) at that time, and long after, though a Triniiarian (i.e. ad 

n Plalonit) in philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in religion ; 

ately, I was a prilanlhropitt, one of those who believe our 

) have been the real eon of Joseph, and who lay the main 

L the resurrection, rather than on the crucifixion. O ! never 

1 I remember those days with cither shame or regret. For I was 

" interested ! My opinions were indeed in many 

and most important points erroneous ; but my heart was single. 

Wealth, rank, life ilscli" then seemed cheap to me, compared with the 

s of {what I believed to be) the truth, and the will of my 

Maker. I cannot even accuse myself of having been actuated by 






nihusiasm, I did not think of 



mpaign commenced at Birmingham ; and my first attack 

* 'i Calvinist, a tallow-chandler by trade. He was a tall 

dingy man, in whom length was so predominant over breadth, that he 

might almost have been borrowed for a foundery poker. O that face ! 

a face Kart/i'^aiT-ii' ! I have It before me at this moment. The lank, 

black, iwinc-like hztr, pingtit-ititetceni, cut in a straight line along the 

black stuhble of his thin gunpowder-eyebrows, that looked like a 

scorched after-math from a last week's shaving. His coat-collar 

behind in perfect unison, both of colour and lustre, with the coarse, 

yet glib cordage, that I suppose he called his hair, and which, with a 

bend inward at the nape of the neck, (the only approach to flexure in 

his whole figure), slunk in behind his waistcoat ; while the counte- 

, lank, dark, very hard, and with strong perpendicular furrows, 

me a dim notion of some one looking at me through a uied 

gridiron, all toot, grease, and iron ! But he was one of the thorough- 
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■BderakcB, of am Mtfaer; yea, uil oi m 
tt. My ooHtMBtoa, after Miac 
of ^BBraad aImii abM 
an banogK of Inlfv 
PEulelentberM die taUov-duDdkr, nfying mj ■otn dm^k tte 
wbole ^mtit of doqamcci fron tbe ntJocmattTe to the dedaauutyt 1 
and Hi ihe tinct, ffota the patbedc to the iodigaant. I argon], I \ 
described, I pionuaeA, I [iropbened ; and, beginniog with tiMt | 
captivity of oauoDs, 1 coded with the Dear approach of the nullenuuRi; 

IGniihing the whole with lonie of my own Tcrte*, describiog thai 
gloriotu itate, oat of the Rj/igimii Miuimgi. 
— ' " Such delig^o, 
Ai float to eanh, permitted viiitastt '. 
I When in some hour of solemn julrilec 

L The massive gates of Paradise are throum 

I Wide <:^>en i and forth come In fraginent» vri! 

P Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

I And odours snatched from beds of amaranth. 

And they that from the chiy-Btal river of life 
Spring up on freshen'd irings, ambrosial gale; ! " 
■ My taper man of lighu Hitened with pcrseveraGt and praiiewotthy 
patience, though (as I was afterwards told on complaining of ccriain 
gale* that were not altogether ambrosial) it was a mrlting day with 
him. And what, Sir ! (he said, aftev a short ]>ause] might the cost 
be? Oi/y fouf-pence, (O! how 1 feit the anti-climax, the abysmal 
bathos of that faur-ptnce I ) only four-pfticc. Sir, each Numttr, la U 
p^Mihid on every eighth day. That conies to a deal of money at the 
end of a year. And how much did you say there was to be for the 
money ^ Thirly-l-aio pt^ei. Sir! large neiavo, tlotely printed. Thirty 
and two pages? Blesa me; why, except what 1 does in a family 
way oo the Sabbath, that 'a more than I ever reads. Sir ! all the year 
round. I am as great a one as any man in Brummagem, Sir 1 for 
liberal and truth, and all them sort of things ; but as to this, (no 
oifeace, I hope, Sir ! ) I must beg to be excused. 

' So ended my (irst canvass : from causes that I shall presently 
mentioQ, I made but one other application in person. This took 
place at Manchester, to a stately and opulent wholesale dealer in 
cottons. He look my letter of introduction, and having perused it, 
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rom head Co foot, and again (ram foot to head, ; 
i apy bill or invoice of the thing. I pretiented my 
prospectus to him; he rapidly skimmed and hummed over the lirst 
side, and still more rapidly the second and concluding page ; crushed 
it within his fingers and the palm of his hand ; then most deliberately 
and liguifieanliy rubbed and smoothed one part against the other ; 
and lastly, putlitig it into his pocket, tui 
"overrun with these aiticlea ! ' and ! 
retired into his counting-house — and, I c 
able amusement. 

■This, I have said, was my second and last attempt. On return- 
ing baffled from the first, in which I had vainly essayed to repeat the 
miracle of Orpheus with the Brummagem patriot, I dined with the 
tradesman who had introduced me to him. After dinner, he impor- 
tuned me to smoke a pipe with him, and two or three other illuminati 
of the same rank. 1 objected, both because I was engaged lo spend 
the evening with a minister and his friends, and because I had never 
smoked except once or twice in my lifetime ; and then it was herb 
tobacco, mixed with Oronooko. On the assurance, howerer, that 
the tobacco was etjually mild, and seeing too that it was of a yellow 
colour, foot forgetting the lamentable difficulty I have always ex- 
pcricnceo in saying, No ! and in abstaining from what the people 
about me were doing], I took half a pipe, filling the lower half of the 
bole with salt. I was soon, however, compelled to resign it, in 
consequence of a giddiness and distressfiil feeling in my eyes, which, 
as I had drank but a single glass of ale, must, 1 knew, have been the 
effect of the tobacco. Soon after, deeming myself recovered, I 
sallied forth to my engagement ; but the walk and the fresh air 
brought on all the symptoms again ; and I had scarcely entered the 
minister's drawing-rtwm, and opened a small packet of letters which 
he had received from Bristol for me, ere I sunk back on the sofa, in 
a iort of swoon rather than sleep. Fortunately I had found just 
lime enough to inform him of the confused state of my feelings, and 
of the occasion. For here and thus I lay, my face like a wall that 
is whitewashing, dealhly pale, and with the cold drops of perspiration 
running down it from my forehead, while, one after another, there 
dropt in the different gentlemen, who had been invited to meet and 
spend the evening with me, to the number of from fifteen lo twenty. 
As the poison of tobacco acts but for a short time, I at length awoke 
from insensibility, and looked around on the party ; my eyes dazzled 
by the candles which had been lighted in the interim. By way of 
relieving my embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began the con- 
versation with "Nave you teen a paper lo-day, Mr. Coleridge!'" — 
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" Sir! (I replied, rubbing my eyes}, I am far from convinced, ihu 
a Christian is permitted ' to read either newspapers or iny other 
work* of merely political and temporal^ interest." This remark, so 
ludicrouily inapposite to, or rather incongruous with, the purpose for 
vhich I was known to hare visited Birmingham, and to assist mc in 
which they were all then met, produced an involuntary and general 
burst of laughter ; and seldom, indeed, have I passed so many 
delightful hours as I enjoyed in that room, from the moment of that 
laugh to an early hour the next morning. Never, perhaps, in so 
mixed and numerous a party, have I since heard conversation 
sustained with such animation, enriched with such variety of infor- 
mation, and enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. Both then and 
afterwards, they all joined in dissuading me from proceeding with my 
scheme ; assured me, with the most friendly, and yet most flattering 
expressions, that the employment was neither fit for me, nor 1 lit for 
the employment. Yet if I had determined on persevering in it, they 
promised to exert themselves to the utmost to procure subscribers, 
and insisted that I should make no more applications in person, but 
carry on the canvass by proxy. The same hospitable recep^on, the 
same dissuasion, and (that failing) the same kind exertions in my 
behalf, I met with at Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
indeed at every place in which I took up my sojourn. I often recall, 
with affeccianate pleasure, the many respectable men who interested 
themselves for mc, a perfect stranger to them, not a few of whom I 
can still name among my friends. They will bear witness for me, 
how opposite, even then, my principles were to those of Jacobinism, 
or even of Democracy, and can attest the strict accuracy of the 
statement which I have left on record in the loih and nth Numbers 
of The Friend.' p. 174.. 

We shall not stop at present to dispute with Mr. Coleridge, how 
far the principles of the Watchman, and the Ceneionei ad Popultim 
were or were not akin to those of the Jacobins. His style, tn 
general, admits of a convenient latitude of interpretation. But we 
think we are quite safe in asserting, that they were still more opposite 
to those of the An tl- Jacobins, and the party to which he admits he 
has gone over. 

1 With all proper illow.nci^g lot the clFcirti of the Mumlungus, we miul lay 
that tbii aniwer ippcin to ui very curiouily cliaricteriitic of the euggeraled mud 
anting tone of thii poet and hii auociatca. A man tray or may not think time 
miiemplayed in reailing nrwipspeii ! — but we ' " 
cnlic or IjIic (chool, ever dreaned of denoum 
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Our author next gives a acmewhat extraordioary account of hU 
having been set upon with his friend Wordsworth, by a Government 
ipy, in his retreat at Nether-Stowey — the most lively thing in which 
is, that the said spvi who, it eeems had a great red nose, and had 
overheard the friends discoursing about Spinoia, reported to his 
employers, that he could make out very little of what they eaid, — 
only he was Gure they were aware of his vicinity, aa he heard them 
»ery often talking of Sfy-aoty i If this ia not the very highest vein 
of wit in the world, it must be- admitted at least to be very innocent 
merriment. Another excellent joke of the same character is his 
remark on an Earl of Cork not paying for his copy of the Fritnd — 
that he might hate been an Earl of BoiiU for him ! — We have then 
some memorandums of his excursion into Germany, and the conditions 
; agreed, on his return home in 1800, to write for the 
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Morning Post, which was at that time not a very 
we remember right. 

j1 propoi ai the Morning Post, Mr. C. takes 
the writings of Mr. Burke, and observes, that ' as 1 
give evidence that there has been a Titian in the ■ 
and leading paragraphs of our journals are so man 
Edmund Burke.' This is modest and natural 
newspaper editor : But our learned author is desirous of carrying the 
parallel a little further, — and assures us, that nobody can doubt of 
Mr. Burke's consistency. ' Let the scholar,' says our biographer, 
* who doubts this assertion, refer only to the speeches and writings of 
Edmund Burke at the commencement of the American war, and 
compare them with his speeches and writings at the commencement of 
the French Revolution. He will find the principles exactly the 
same, and the deductions the same — but the practical inferences 
almost opposite in the one case from those drawn in the other, yet in 
both equally legitimate and cocfirmed by the results.' 

It is not without reluctance that we speak of the vices and 
iniirniities of such a mind as Burke's : But the poison of high example 
has by far the widest range of destruction ; and, for the sake of 
public honour and individual integrity, we think it right to say, that 
however it may be defended upon other grounds, the political career 
of that eminent individual has no title to the praise of consistency- 
Mr, Burke, the opponent of the American war — and Mr. Burke, the 
r opponent of the French Revolution, are not the same person, but 
I opposite persons— not opposite persons only, but deadly enemies. In 
the latter period, he abandoned not only ail his practical conclusions, 
but alt the principles on which they were founded. He proscribed 
all his former sentiments, denounced all his former friends, rejected 
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rcriied all the rnaKims to which he hid formerly appealed as 
in contestable . In the American war, he coaitaotly spoke of the 
rights of the people as inherent, and inalienable : After the French 
Revolution, he began by treating them with the chicanery of a 
lophiit, and ended by raving at them with the ftiry of a maniac. In 
the former C3Bc, he held out the duty of resistance to oppression, as 
the palladium, and only ultimate resource, of natural liberty ; in the 
latter, he scouted, prejudged, vilified and nicknamed, all resistance in 
the abstract, as a foul and unnatural union of rebellion and sacrilege. 
In the one case, to answer the purposes of faction, he made tt out, 
that the people are always in the right ; in the other, to answer 
different ends, he made it out that they are always in the wrong — 
lunatics in the hands of their royal keepers, patients in the itck-wards 
of aa hosptal, or felons in the condemned cells of a prison. In the 
one, be considered that there was a constant tendency on the part ol 
the prerogative to encroach on the rights of the people, which ought 
always (o be the object of the most watchful jealousy, and oi 
reeinance, when necessary: In the other, he pretended to regard it 
u the sole occupation and ruling passion of those in power, to watch 
over the liberties and happiness of their subjects. The burthen of 
all hit speeches on the American war was conciliation, concession, 
timely reform, as the only practicable or desirable alternative of 
rebellion: The object of all his writings on the French Revolution 
was, to deprecate and explode all concession and all reform, as 
encouraging rebellion, and an irretrievable step to revolution and 
anarchy. In the one, he insulted kings personally, as among the 
lowest and worst of mankind j in the other, he held them up to the 
imagination of his readers as sacred abstractions. In the one case, he 
was a partisan of the people, to court popularity ; in the other, to gain 
the favour of the Court, he became the apologist of nil courtly abuses. 
In the one case, he took part with those who were actually rebels 
■gainst his Sovereign ; in the other, he denounced, as rebels and 
traitors, all those of his own countrymen who did not yield 
sympathetic allegiance to a foreign Sovereign, whom we had always 
been in the habit of treating as an arbitrary tyrant. 

Judging from plain facts and principles, then, it is ditTiculi to 
conceive more ample proofs of inconsistency. But try it by tl 
vulgar and palpable test of comparison. Even Mr. Fox s e 
we think, allow him the praise of consistency. He asserted the rights 
of the people in the American war, and continued to assert them in 
the French Revolution. He remained visibly in his place ; and 
■poke, throughout, the sanie principles in the same language. When 
Mr. Burke abjured these principles, he left this associate ; nor did it 
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human being to impute the defection lo 

rntiments — any desertion by him of the 

life had been guided. Take another 

quarter. Nobody ' 



ever enter icto the mind of 
any change in Mr. Fox'e i 
maxims by which his publi 
iltuatration, from an oppoi 

principles of hia present Majesty, or the general measures of his 
reign, of inconaistency. If they had no other merit, they have at 
least that of having been all along actuated by one uniform and 
constant spirit : Yet Mr. Burke at one time vebemently opposed, and 
afterwards most intemperaiely extolled them ; and it was for his 
recanting his opposition, not for his persevering in it, that he received 
his pension. He does not himself mention his flaming speeches in 
the American war, as among the public services which had entitled 
him to this remuneration. 

The truth is, that Burke was a man of fine fancy and subtle 
reflection ; but not of sound and practical judgment — nor of high or 
rigid principles. — As to his understanding, he certainly was not a 
great philosopher ; for his works of mere abstract reasoning are 
shallow and inefficient: — Nor a man of sense and business; for, both 
in counsel and in conduct, he alarmed his friends as much at least as 
his opponents : — But he was a keen and accomplished pamphleteer — 
an ingenious [lolitical essayist. He applied the habit of reflection, 
which he had borrowed from his metaphysical studies, but which was 
not competent to the discovery of any elemeciary truth i 



department, with great felicity 
human affairs. He knew more of the 
recluse philosopher ; and he speculated 
principles and general results than a mei 
number of tine distinctions and changeable 



the mixed mass of 
political machine than a 
[nore profoundly on its 
: politician. He saw a 
ipccti of things, the good 
with the ill, the ill mixed with the good ; and with a sceptical 
indifference, in which the exercise of his own ingenuity was always 
the governing principle, sug}<esied various topics to qualify or assist 
the judgment of others. Eut for this very reason he was tittle 
calculated to become a leader or a prtisan in any important practical 
measure : For the habit of his mind would lead him to find out a 
reason for or against any thing : And it is not on speculative refine- 
ments, (which belong to eviry side of a question), but on a just 
estimate of the aggregate mass and extended combinations of objecttons 
and advantages, that we ought to decide and act. Burke had the 
power, almost without limit, of throwing true or false weights into 
the scales of political casuistry, but not firmness of mind — or, shall 
we say, honesty enough — to hold the balance. When he took a 
side, his vanity or his splee-n more frequently gave the casting vote 
than his judgment ; and the fieriness of his zeal wai 
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portion to the levity of his understaodiDg, and the want of conscious 
aiocerity. 

He was fitted by nature and habit for the studies and labours of 
the cloBct ; and was generally miBchievouE when he came out; — 
because the very subtlety of his reasoning, which, left to itself, would 
have counteracted its own activity, or fouod its level ti 
•ense of mankind, became a daogerous engine in the hands of power, 
which ia always eager to make use of the most plausible pretexts to 
cover the most fatal designs. That which, if applied as a general 
observatioD oo human affairs, is a valuable truth suggested to the 
mind, may, when forced into the interested defence of a particular 
measure or system, become the grossest and basest sophistry. Facts 
or consequences never stood in the way of this speculative politician. 
He fitted them to his preconceived theories, instead of conforming 
his theories to them. They were the playthings of his style, the 
sport of his fancy. They were the straws of which his imagination 
made a blaze, and were consumed, lik« straws, in the bUze they had 
served to kindle. The fine things he said about Liberty and Humanity, 
in his speech on the Begum's affairs, told equally well, whether 
Warren Hastings was a tyrant or not : Nor did he care one jot who 
caused the famine he described, bo that he described it in a way to 
attract admiration. On the same principle, he represents the " 
priests and nobles under the old regime as excellent moral people, 
very charitaible, and very religious, in the teeth of notorious facts, — 
10 answer to the handsome things he has to say in favour of priesthood 
and nobility in general ; and, with similar views, he falsifies the 
records of our English Revolution, and puts an interpretation on the 
word ahdicaiion, of which a schoolboy would be ashamed. He con- 
structed his whole theory of government, in short, not on rational, but 
on picturesque and fancifiil principles ; as if the King's 
painted gewgaw, to be looked at on gala^days ; titles nn empty sound 
to please the ear ; and the whole order of society a theatrical pro- 
cession. His lamentation over the age of chivalry, and his projected 
crusade to restore it, is about as wise as if any one, from reading the 
Beggar's Opera, should take to picking of packets ; or, from admiring 
the landscapes of Salvator Rosa, should wish to convert the abodes of 
civilized life into the haunts of wild beasts and banditti. On this 
principle of false refinement, there is no abuse, nor system of abuses, 
that does not admit of an easy and triumphant defence ; for there is 
something which a merely speculative inquirer may always find out, 
good as well as bad, in every possible system, the best ( 
and if we can once get rid of the restraints of commi 
bonetty, we may easily prove, by plausible words, that liberty and 
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slavery, peace and war, plenty and famine, are matters of pi 
indHTerence. This is the school of politics, of which Mr. Burke wai 
at the head ; and it is perhaps to his example, ia this respect, that 
we owe the prevailing tone of many of those newspaper paragraphs, 
which Mr. Coleridge thinks so invaluable an accesaion to our political 
philosophy. 

Burke's literary talents, were, after all, hta chief excellence. HU 
style has all the familiarity of conversation, and all the research of 
the most elaborate composition. He says what he wants to say, by 
any means, nearer or more remote, within his reach. He makes 
r scientiiic terms, of the longert or shortest 
, of the plainest and most downriglit, or of the most 
figurative modes of speech. He gives for the most part loose reina 
to his im.igi nation, and follows it as far as the language will carry 
him. As long as the one or the other has any resources in store 
to make the reader feel and see the thing as he has conceived it, — 
in its nicest shade of difference, in its utmost degree of force and 
splendour, — he never disdains, and never fails to employ them. Yet, 
in the extremes of his mixed style there is not much affectation, and 
but little either of pedantry or of coarseness. He everywhere gives 
the image he wishes to give, in its true and appropriate colouring : 
and it is the very crowd and variety of these images that hare given 
to his language its peculiar tone of animation, and even of passion> 
It is his impatience to transfer his conceptions entire, living, in all 
their rapidity, strength, and glancing variety — to the minds of others, 
that constantly pushes him to the verge of extravagance, and yet 
supports hira there in dignified security — 

Ai when he treads tne brink of all wc hftte." 

He it, with the exception of Jeremy Taylor, the most poedcU 
of prose writers, and at the same time his prose never degenerate! 
into the mere glitter or tinkling of poetry; for he always aims at 
overpowering rather than at pleasing ; and consequently sacrifice* 
beauty and grandeiw to force and vividness. He has invariably a 
task to perform, a positive purpose to execute, an etfect to produce. 
His only object is therefore to strike hard, and in the right place { 
if he misses his mark, he repeats his blow ; and does not care how 
ungraceful the action, or how clumsy the instrument, provided il 
brings down his antagonist. 

" " ' I copious discussion of the merits of his 

1 poetry,— which we do 
r candour ; but as : 
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with any observa- 
tions on the subject. Where we are parties to any dispute, and 
consequently to be regarded as incapable of giving an hnparlial 
account of our adversary's argument, we shall not pretend to give any 
account of it at all ; and therefore, though wc shall endeavour to 
give ail due weight to Mr, C.'s reasonings, when we have occasion 
to consider any new publication from the Lake school, we must for 
the present decline any notice of the particular objections be has 
here urged to our former judgments on their productions ; and shall 
pais over all this part of the work before us, by merely remarking, 
that with regard to Mr. Wordsworth's ingenious project of confining 
the language of poetry to that which is chiefly in use among the 
lower orders of society, and that, from horror or contempt fur the 
abuses of what has been called poetic diction, it is really unnecessary 
to «ay anything — the truth and common sense of the thing being so 
obvious, and, we apprehend, so generally acknowledged, that nothing 
but a pitiful atTecution of singularity could have raised a controversy 
on the subject, ^hcre is, no doubt, a simple and familiar language, 
common to almost all ranks, and intelligible through many ages, 
which is the best fitted for the direct expression of strong sense and 
deep passion, and which, conseijueotly, is the language of the best 

Ctry as well as of the best prose. But it is not the exclusive 
juage of poetry. There is another language peculiar to this 
manner of writing, which has been called foclic diction, — those 
flowers of speech, which, whether natural or artificial, fresh or 
faded, arc strewed over the plainer ground which poetry has in 
common with prose ; a paste of rich and honeyed words, like the 
candied coat of the auricula ; a glittering tissue of quaint conceits 
and sparkling metaphors, crusting over the rough stalk of homely 
thoughts. Such is the style of almost all our modern poets; such 
is the style of Pope and Gray ; such, too, very often, is tliat 
of Shakespeare and Milton j and, notwithstanding Mr. Coleridge's 
decision to the contrary, of Spenser's Faery Qi^en, Now this 
style is the reverse of one made up of slang phrases ; for, as they are 
words associated only with mean and vulgar ideas, poetic diction is 
■uch as is connected only with the most pleasing and elegant associa- 
tions ; and both differ essentially from the middle or natural style, 
which is a mere transparent medium of the thoughts, neither de- 
grading nor setting them off by any adventitious qualities of its own, 
but leaving them to make their own impression, by the force of 
truth and nature. Upon the whole, therefore, we should think this 
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oroameDted and coloured styEc, most proper to descriptive or fancirul ' 
poetry, where the writer has to lend a borrowed, and, in some sort, 
meretricious lustre to outward objects, which he can best do by 
enshrining ihem in a language that, by custom and long prescription, 
reflects the image of a poetical mind, — as we think the common or 
natural style is the truly dramatic style, that in which he can best 
give the impassioned, unborrowed, unafTected thoughts of others. 
The pleasure derived from poetic diction is the same as that derived 
from classical diction. It is in like manner made up of words dipped 
in *the dew of Castalie,' — tinged with colours borrowed from the 
rainbow, — ' sky-tinctured,' warmed with the glow of genius, purified 
by the breath of time, — that soften into distance, and expand into 
magnitude, whatever is seen through their medium, — that varnish 
over the trite and commonplace, and lend a gorgeous robe to the 
forms of fancy, but are only an incumbrance and a disguise in con- 
veying the true touches of nature, the intense strokes of passion. 
The beauty of poetic diction is, in short, borrowed and artificial. 
It is a glittering veil spread over the forms of things and the feelings 
of the heart ; and is best laid aside, when we wish to show cither 
the one or the other in their naked beauty or deformity. As the 
dialogues in Othello and Lear furnish the most striking instances of 
plain, point-blank speaking, or of the real language of nature and 
passion, so the Choruses in Samson Agonistes abound in the hdlest 
and finest adaptations of classic and poetic phrases to express distant 
and elevated notions, born of fancy, religion and learning. 

Mr. Coleridge bewilders himself sadly in endeavouring to 
determine in what the essence of poetry consists ;— Milton, we think, . 
has told it in a single line — J 



Poetry is the music of language, expressing the music of the mind. 
Whenever any object takes euch a hold on the mind as to make us 
dwell upon it, and brood over it, melting the heart in love, or kindling 
it to a sentiment of admiration ; — whenever a movement of imagina- 
tion or passion is impressed on the mind, by which it seeks to 
prolong and repeat the emotion, to britig all other objects into accord 
with it, and to give the same movement of harmony, sustained and 
continuous, to the sounds that express it,— this is poetry. The 
musical in sound is the sustained and continuous; the musical in 
thought and feeling is the sustained and continuous also. Whenever 
articulation passes naturally into intonation, this is the beginning of _ 
poetry. There is no natural harmony in the ordinary c 
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of significant sounde : the language of prose is not the language of 
muaic, or offiatiian : and it is to supply this inherent defect in the 
mechaniGm of language — lo make the sound an echo to the sense, 
when the sense becomes a sort of echo to itself — lo mingle the tide 
of verse, ' the golden cadences of poesy,' with the tide of feeling, 
flowing, and murmuring us it flows — or to take ilie imaginatioa off 
its feet, and spread its wings where it may indulge its own impulses, 
without being stopped or perplexed by the ordinary abruptnesses, or 
discordant flats and sharps of prose— that poetry was invented. 

As Mr. C. hat suppressed his Disquisition on the Imagination as 
UDimelligible, we do not think it fair to make any remarks on the 
200 pages of prefatory matter, which were printed, it seems, in 
the present work, before a candid friend apprised him of this little 
objection to the appearance of the Disquisition itself. We may 
venture, however, on one obeervation, of a very plain and practical 
nature, which is forced upon us by the whole tenor of the extra- 
ordinary history before un — Reason and imagination are both 
excellent things ; but perhaps their [irovinces ought to be kept more 
distinct than they have lately been. * Poets have such seething 
brains,' that they are disposed to meddle with everything, and mar 
all. Mr. C, with great talents, has, by an ambition to be every- 
thing, become nothing. His metaphysics have been a dead weight 
on the wings of his imagination — while his imagination has run away 
with hii reason and common sense. He might, we seriously think, 
have been a very considerable poet — instead of which be has chosen 
to be a bad philosophei and a worse politician. There is something, 
we suspect, in these studies that does not easily amalgamate. We 
would not, with Plato, absolutely banish poets from the common- 
wealth ; but we really think they should meddle as little with its 
practical administration as may be. They live in an ideal world of 
their own; and it would be, perhaps, as well if they were confined 
to it. Their flights and fancies are delightful to ihemselvea and to 
every body else ; but they make strange work with matter of fact ; 
and, if they were allowed 10 act in public affairs, would soon turn 
the world upside down. They indulge only their own flallering 
dreams or superstitious prejudices, and make idols or bugbears of 
what they please, caring as little for 'history or particular facts,' as 
for general reasoning. They are dangerous leaders and treacherous 
followers. Their inordinate vanity runs them into all sorts of 
extravagances ; and their habitual effeminacy gets them out of them 
at any price. Always pampering their own appetite for excitement, 
and wishing to astonish others, their whole aim is to produce a 
dramatic effect, one way or other — to shock or delight their 
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scrupulous as to the means of distlDction. Jacobins or Antijacobins 
— outrageous advocates for anarchy and licentiousness, or flaming 
apostles of persecution — always violent and vulgar in their opinions, 
they oscillate, with a giddy and sickening motion, from one absurdity 
to another, and expiate the follies of their youth by the heartless 
vices of their advancing age. (None so ready as they to carry every 
paradox to its moat revolting and nonsensical excess — none so sure 
to caricature, in their own persons, every feature of an audacious 
and insane philosophy : — In their days of innovation, indeed, the 
philosophers crept at their heels like hounds, while they darted on 
(heir distant quarry like hawks ; stooping always to the lowest game ; 
eagerly snuffing up the most tainted and rankest scents ; feeding 
their vanity with the notion of the strength of their digestion of 
poisons, and most ostentatiously avowing whatever would most 
effectually startle the prejudices of others. Preposieroutily seeking 
for the stimulus of novelty in truth, and the eclat of theatrical 
exhibition in pure reason, it is no wonder that these persons at last 
became disgusted with their own pursuits, and that, in consequence 
of the violence of the change, the most inveterate prejudices and 
unchatilable sentiments have rushed in to fill up the vacuum pro- 
duced by the previous annihilation of common sense, wisdom, and 
humanity. 

This is the true history of our reformed Antijacobin poets j the 
life of one of whom is here recorded. The cant of Morality, like 
tiie cant of Methodism, comes in most naturally to close the scene : 
and as the regenerated sinner keeps alive his old raptures and new- 
acquired horrors, by anticipating endless ecstasies or endless tortures 
in another world ; so, our disappointed demagogue keeps up that 
' pleasurable poetic fervour ' which has been the cordial and the banc 
ofhti existence, by indulging hie maudlin egotism and his mawkish 
•picen in fulsome eulogies of his own virtues, and nauseous abuse of 
his contemporaries ' — in making excuses for doing nothing himself, 
and assigning bad motives for what others have done. — Till he can 
do something better, we would rather hear no more of him. 
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HoxAce Walpdle was by no means i. venerable or lofty character : — 
But he has here left us another volume of gay and graceful letters, 
which, though they iodicatc no peculiar originality of mind, or depth 
of thought, and are continually at variance with good taste and right 
feeling, still give a lively and amusing view of the time in which he 
lived. He was indeed a garrulous olJ man nearly all his days ; and, 
luckily for his gossiping propensities, he was on familiar terms with 
the gay world, and set down as a man of genius by the Princess 
Amelia, George Selwyo, Mr. Chute, ajid all persons of the like 
talents and importance. His descriptions of court dresses, court 
revels, and court beauties, are in the highest style of perfection, — 
sprightly, fantastic and elegant : And the zeal with which he hunts 
after an old portrait or a piece of broken glass, is ten times more 
entertaining than if it were lavished on a worthier object. He is 
indeed the very prince of Gossips, — and it is impossible to question 
his supremacy, when he floats us along in a stream of bright talk, or 
riioots with us the rapids of polite conversation. He delights in tlie 
•mall stjuabblee of great politicians and the puns of George Selwyn, 
— enjoys to madness the strife of loo with half a dozen bitter old 
women of quality, — revels in a world of chests, cabinets, commodes, 
tables, boxes, turrets, stands, old printing, and old chtna, — and indeed 
lets ua loose at once amongst all the frippery and folly of the last two 
centuries, with an ease and a courtesy equally amazing and delightful. 
His mind, as well as his house, was piled up with Dresden china, 
and illuminated through painted glass ; and we look upon his heart to 
have been little better than a case full of enamels, painted eggs, 
ambers, lapis-lazuli, cameos, vases and rock-crystals. This may in 
some degree account for his odd and qudnt manner of thinking, and 
his utter poverty of feeling : — He could not gel a plainWh ought out 
of that cabinet of curiosities, his mind ; — and he had no room for 
feeling, — no place to plant it in, or leisure to cultivate it. He was at 
all times the slave of elegant trtDes ; and could no more screw him- 
self up into a decided and solid personage, than he could divest 
himsetf of petty jealousies and miniature animosities. In one word, 
every thing about him was in little ; and the smaller the object, and 
the less its importance, the higher did his estimation and his praises 
of it ascend. He piled up trifles to a colossal height^and made a 
pyramid of nothings ' most marvellous to see." 

His political character wat a heap of confustoo : but the key to it 
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ft ei«y enough to find. He united an inBuflVrable deal of aj 
pretenBion with Whig profesBions, — and, under an assumed carelessness 
and liberality, he nourished a petty anxiety about court movements 
and a degree of rancour towards those who proiited by them, which 
we should only look for in the moat acknowledged sycophants of 
Government. He held out austere and barren principles, in short, to 
the admiration of the world, — but indemnified himself in practice by 
the indulgence of ali the opposite ones. He wore his horsehair 
shirt as an ouier garment ; and glimpses might always be caught of a 
silken garment within. He was truly 'of outward show elaborate; of 
inward less exact.* But, setting his political character — or rather 
the want of it — and some few private failings, and a good many 
Other questionable peculiarities, aside, — we find Walpole an amusing 
companion, and should like to have such a chronicler of small matters 
every fifty or sixty years ; — or it might be better, perhaps, if, like the 
aloe, they should blossom but once in a century. With what epirit 
does he speak of the gay and noble visitors at Strawberry Hill! 
How finely docs he group, in his letters, the high-born and celebrated 
beauties of the court, with whom it was his fortune and his fancy to 



'Strawberry Hill ia grown a perfect Paphos; it is the land of 
beauties. On Wednesday, the Dutehcsses of Hamilton and Rich- 
mond, and Lady Ailesbury, dined there ; the two latter staid all 
night. There never was so pretty a sight as lo see them all sitting 
in the shell. A thousand years hence, when I begin to grow old, if 
that can ever be, 1 shall talk of that event, and tell young people how 
much handsomer the women of my time were than they will be. 
Then I shall say, " Women alter now: I remember Lady Ailesbury 
looking handsomer than her daughter the pretty Dutchess of Rich* 
mond, as they were sitting in the shell on my terrace, with the 
Dutchess of Richmond, one of the famous Gunnings," Sec. &c. 
Yesterday, t'other famous Gunning dined there. She has made a 
friendship with my charming niece, to disguise her jealousy of the 
new Countess's beauty; there were they two, their Lords, Lord 
Buckingham, and Charlotte. You will think that I did not choose 
men for my parties so well as women. I don't include Lord 
Waldegrave in this bad election.' 

All the rest is in the same style : and lords and ladies are shuffled 
about the whole work as freely as court cards in a party at Loo. 
Horace Walpole, to be sure, is always Pam : but this only makes the 
interest greater, and the garrulity more splendid. He is equally 
sprightly and facetious, whether he describes a King's death and 
funeral, or a quirk of George Selwyn ; and is nearly .-u amusing when 
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the follies and the fashions of the day, as when he affects 
to be patriotic, or tolemnizes into the sentimental. His style is not a 
bit leu airy when he deals with 'the horrid story of Loid Ferrers'a 
murdering his steward,' than when it informs us that ' Miss Chudleigh 
has called for the council books of the subscription concert, and has 
struck off the name of Mrs. Naylor,' He is equally amusing whether 
he records the death of the brave Balmcrino, or infomiB us that 'old 
Dunch is dead.' 

The letters of eminent men make, to our taste, very choice and 
curious reading ; and, except when their publication becomes a breach 
of honour or decorum, we are always rejoiced to meet with them in 
print. We should except, perhaps, the letters of celebrated warriors ; 
which, for the most part, should only be published in the Gazette. 
But, setting these heroes aside, whose wits, Pope has informed us, 
' are kept in ponderous vases,' letters are certainly the honestest 
records of great minds, that we can become acquainted with ; and we 
like them the more, for letting us into the follies and treacheries of 
high life, the secrets of the gay and the learned world, and the 
mysteries of authorship. We are ushered, as it 
scenes of life; and see gay ladies and learned i 
witty, and the ambitious, in all the nakedness, or 
their spirits. A poet, in his private letters, seldom thinks it necessary 
to keep up the farce of feeling ; but casts off the trickery of sentiment, 
and glides into the unaffected wit, or sobers quietly into the honest 
man. By his published works, we know that an author becomes a 
• Sir John with all Europe ; ' and it can only be by his letters that 
we discover him to be * Jack with his brothers and sisters, and John 
with his familiars.' This it is that makes the private letters of a 
literary person so generally entertaining. He is glad to escape from 
the austerity of com]>OBition, and the orthodoxy of thought ; and feel* 
a relief in easy speculations or ludicrous expressions. The finest, 
perhaps, in our language, are eminently of this description — we mean 
those of Gray to his friends or literary associates. His poetry is too 
scholastic and elaborate, and is too visibly the result of laborious and 
anxious study. But, in his letters, he at once becomes an easy, and 
graceful, and feeling writer. The composition of familiar letters just 
siuted his indolence, his taste, and his humour. His remarks on 
I poetry itself; — his observations on life 
inderstanding ; — and his descriptions of 
[tiquities, are worth their weight in gold. 
ly elegant, ate failures as letters. He 
friends ; and they have therefore 
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without a consciousness of being overheard ; — and think there is a 
spirit and freedom in the tone of works written for the post, which is 
scarcely ever lo be found in those written for the press. We arc 
much more edified by one letter of Cowper, than we should be by a 
week's confinement and hnrd labour in the metaplwsical Bridewell of 
Mr. Coleridge ; and a single letter from the pen of Gray, is worth all 
the pedlar-reasoning of Mr. Wordsworth's Eternal Recluse, from the 
hour he first squats himself down in the aun to the end of his 
preaching. In the first we have the light unstudied pleasantries of a 
wit, and a man of feeling ; — in the last we are talked to death by an 
arrogant old proaer, and buried in a heap of the most perilous stuff and 
the most dusty philosophy. 

But to come back to the work before us, — Walpole evidently 
formed his style upon that of Cray, with whom he travelled; and, 
with his own fund of pleasantry and sarcasm, wc know of no other 
writer whom he could so successfully have studied. There arc some 
odd passages on Gray, scattered up and down the present volume, 
which speak more for the poet than for the justice or friendship of 
Walpole. In one letter he says, 

' The first volume of Spencer is published with prints designed by 
Kent; — but the most execrable performance you ever beheld. The 
graving not worse than the drawing ; awkward knights, scrambling 
Unas, hills tumbling down themselves, no variety of prospect, and 
three or four perpetual spruce firs. — Our charming Mr. Beniley is 
doing Mr. Gray as much more honour as he deserves than Spencer! ' 

This is indeed a lordly criticism. We really never saw so much 
bad taste condensed into so small a portion of prose. But he next 
shows us what ladies of the court think of men of letters, and how 
lords defend them. 

' My Lady Ailesbury has been much diverted, and so will you too. 
Gray is in their neighbourhood. My Lady Carlisle saya he it extremely 
fiie me m his manner. They went a party to dine on a cold loaf, and 
passed the day. Lady A. protests he never opened his lips but 
once, and then only said, " Yes, my Lady, I believe Si 

' [ agree with you most absolutely in your opinion about C 
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he worst company io ilie world. From a melancholy turn, from 
living reclusely, and from a little too tnuch dignity, he never 
converBes easily. All bis wutds arc measured and choieu, and 
formed into sentencei. His writinge are admirable. He himself U 
not agreeable.' 

But it is not only to hiii particular friendt chat he is thus amiably 
candid. Two other great names are dealt with in the same spirit in 
the following short sentence. 

' Dr. Young has published a new book, on purpose, he says him- 
•elf, to have an opportunity of telling a story that he haa known these 
forty years. Mr. Addison sent foe ihe young Lord Warwick, as 
he was dying, to show him in what peace a Christian could die. 
Unluckily he died of brandy. Nothing makes a Christian die io 
peace like being a maudlin ! But don't say this in Gaih, where you 

It is worthy of remark, indeed, that Walpole never speaks with 
respect of any man of genius or talent, and, least of all, of those 
master spirits who ' have got the start of this majestic world.' He 
envied all great minds ; and shrunk from encountering them, lest his 
own should suffer by the comparison. He contrived indeed to 
qtiarrel with all his better-spin led friends. Even the gentleman to 
whom these epistles were addressed, a correspondent of three score 
years' standing, fell at last under his displeasure, and was dismissed 
his friendship. He turned out the domestics of the heart as easily as 
those of the house ; with little or no notice, and with threats of 
giving them a bad character as a return for their past services. He 
wished to have genius to wait upon him ; but was always surprised 
that it would not submit to be a servant of all work. Poor Bentley, 
of whom we hear praises ' high faniasti cal ' in the early letters, meets 
with but scurvy treatment the moment he gets out of fashion with his 
half-patron and half-friend. He is all spirit, goodness and genius, 
till it falls to his turn to be disliked ; and then the altered patron 
ineers at his domestic misfortunes, depreciates his talents, and even 
chuckles at the failure of a play which the artist's necessities required 
should be successful. The fallowing is the ill-natured passage to 
which wc allude. 

' No, I shall never cease being a dupe, till I have been undeceived 
round by every thing that calls itself a virtue. I came to town 
yesterday, through clouds of dust, to see The Wishes, and went 
actually feeling for Mr. Bentley, and full of the emotions he must be 
suffering. What do you think, in a house crowded, was the first 
thing 1 saw ? Mr. and Madame Bentley perched up in the front 
boxes, and acting audience at his own play ! No, all the impudence 
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of false palrioCiEm never came up lo il. Did one ever 
author that had courage to see his own first night in public ! I don't 
believe Fielding or Foote himself ever did ; and this was the niodett, 
bashful Mr. Bentley, Uut died at the thought of being known for an 
author even by his ows actjuaintauce ! Id the stage-box was Lady 
Bute, Lord Halifax, and Lord Mdcombe. I must say, the two last 
entertained the house m much as the play. Your King was prompter, 
and called out to the actors every minute to speak louder. The 
other went backwards and forwards behiod the scenes, fetched the 
actors into the box, and was busier than Harletjuin. The curiout 
prologue was not spoken — the whole very ill acted. It turntd out 
just what I remembiered it : the good parts extremely good ; the reit _ 
very flat and vulgar, Sec' J 

A poor painter of the name of Miintz is worse off even than I 
BeDtley ; and is abused in a very ungenerous way for want of 
gratitude, and unmerciful extortion. There is a sad want of feeling 
and dignity in all this ; but the key to it is, thai Walpole was a miser. 
He loved the arts after a fashion ; but his avarice pinched his affec- 
tions. He would have had * that which he esteemed the ornament 
of life,' but that he 'lived a coward in his own esteem.' The 
following haggling pasage in one of his letters would disgrace a petty 
merchant to Duke's Place, in a bargain for the r 
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m disposed to prefer the younger picture of Madame GrammonC 
by Leiy ; but I stumbled at the price ; twelve guineas for a copy in 
enamel is very dear. Mrs. Vesey tells me his originals cost sixteen, 
and are not so good as his copies. I will certainly have none of his 
originals. His, what is his name ! I would fain resist this copy ; 
I would more fain excuse myself for having it. I say to myseH it 
would be rude not to have it, now Lady Kingsland and Mr. 
Monugu have had so much trouble. '^eW—I ihint I must have U, | 
as my Lady Wishfort says, tuhy doet not ihrfello-w late me ? Do try , 
if he will take ten; — remember it is the younger picture," 

Thus did he coquet with his own avarice. Of poor Mason, 
another of his dear friends, he speaks thus spitefully — 

' Mr. Mason has published another drama, called Caractacus, 
There are some incantations poetical enough, and odes so Greek as 
to have very little meaning. But the whole is laboured, uninteresting, 
and no more resembling the manners of Britons than of Japanese. It 
is introduced by a piping elegy ; for Mason, in imitation of Gray, 
will cry andrear aH Big/rl, without the le;;Bt provocation.' 

Mason might have endured the paltriness of this remark, if he cou1<1l4 
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have seen the following pertinent remark on ihe Cymbelinc of 
Shakespeare. 

'You want oewB. I mus! make it if ! send it. To change the 
diilneBs of ihe scene, I went to the play, where I had not been this 
winter. Tbey are so crowded, that though I went before six, I got 
no better place than a fifth row, where I heard very ill, and was pent 
for live hours without a soul near me tha.t I knew. It was Cymbcline ; 
and appeared to me as long as if every body in it went really to Italy 
in every act, and back again. With a few preity pasjiages and a 
accne or two, it Ik so absurd and tirctomc, that I am persuaded 
Garrick***' ' 

Thia precious piece of criticism ia cut short ; whether from the 
sagacity of the editor or the prudence of the publishers, we cannot say. 
But it is much to be lamented. For it must have been very edifying 
to have seen Shakespeare thus pleasantl y put down with 3 dash of the 
Honourable Mr. Walpole's pen — as if he had never written any 
thing better than the Mysterious Mother. 

A conversation is here recorded between Hogarth and WaJpole, 
which seems to us very curious and characteristic ; though we 
cannot help smiling a little at the conclusion, where our author 
humanely refrains from erasing the line of praise which he had 
■ consecrated ' to Hogarth ; — as if the painter would infallibly have 
been damned into oblivion by that portentous erasure. Sut he is of 
the stotF that cannot die. With many defects, he was a person of 
great and original powers — a true and a terrillc historian of the human 
heart : and his works will be remembered and read, as long as men 
and women retain their old habits, passions and vices. The following 
is the conversation of which we have spoken. 

' Hogarth. — I am told you are going to entertain the town with 
something in our way. WalfoU. Not very soon, Mr. Hogarth. — 
H. I wish you would let me have it to correct ; I should be very 
sorry to have you expose yourself to censure i we painters must know 
more of those things than other people. W, Do you think nobody 
understands painting but painters? H. Oh! so far from it, there '■ 
Reynolds who certainly has genius; why but t'other day he olTcred 
a hundred pounds for a picture that 1 would not hang in my cellars ; 
and indeed to say truth, I have generally found that persons, who 
had studied painting least, were the best judges of it ; but what I 
particularly wished to say to you wasabout Sir James Thoinhill (you 
know he married Sir James's daughter ) ; I would not have you say 
any thing against him : There was a book published some time ago, 
abusing him, and it gave great olfence. He was the first that 
attempted history in England ; and I aasure you, some Germans have 
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■aid that he was a very great painter. IV. My work will go no lower 

than the year one thousand seven hundred, and I really have not 
considered whether Sir J. Thomhill will come into my plan or not : 
If he does, I fear you and I shall not agree upon his merits. H. I 
wish you would let me correct it ; besides I am writing something of 
the same kind myself- — I should be sorry we should clash. IV. 1 
believe it is not much known what my work is; very few persons 
have seen it. H. Why it is a critical history of painting is tt not ? 
IV. No, it is an antiquarian history of it in lingland. I bought Mr. 
Venue's Mss. and I believe the work will not give much offence ; 
besides if it does I cannot help it : when I publish any thing I give it 
to the world to think as they please. H. Oh ! if it is an antiquarian 
work we shall not clash ; mine is a critical work ; I don't know 
whether I shall ever publish it. It is rather an apology for painters. 
I think it is owing to the good sense of the English that ihey have 
cot painted better. W. My dear Mr. Hogarth, I must take my 
leave of you ; you now grow too wild — and I left him. If I had 
staid, there remained nothing but for him to bite me. I give you my 
honour this conversation is literal and, perhaps as long as you have 
known Englishmen and painters you never met with any thing so 
distracted. I had consecrated a line to his genius (I mean for witj 
■- my preface ; I shall not erase it ; but I hope no one will ask me if 



he it 



mad.' 



We do not think he was mad : — But the self-idolatry of fanciful 
persons often exhibits similar symptoms. A man of limited genius, 
accustomed to contemplate his own conceptions, has long settled his 
ideas as to every thing, and every other person existing in the world. 
He thinks nothing truly bright that does not reflect his own image 
back upon himself; — nothing truly beautiful, that is not made so by 
the lustre of bis own feelings. He lives in a sort of chaste aioglencss j 
and holds every approach of x stronger power as dangerous to his 
solitary purity. He thinks nothing so important as his own thoughts 
— nothing so low, that his own fancy cannot elevate into greatness. 
He sees only ' himself and the universe ; ' and will ' admit no dis- 
course to his beauty,' He is himself— alone ! If such a man had 
had a voice in the management of the flood, he would have suffered 
no creeping thing to enter llie ark but himself; and would have 
floated about the waters for forty days in lonely magnilicence. 

Passages of the kind, we have hitherto instanced, are very plentiful 
in all parts of the work ; and we are glad they are so numerous, — 
because they will set Walpole's higher pretensions at rest with 
posterity. Time is a disinterested personage, and does his work on 
dull or rash men fairly and effeclually. He know! nothing of 
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of insolence, which Posterity 
resent! The true heirs of fame are Bot to be disiurbi'd in the 
enjoyment of their property, by every insolent jiretender who steps in 
and affects a claim upon it. The world is called on ' to defend the 
right.' 

To come, however, to the better side of our subject, — Walpole is, 
as we have said, an inimitable gossip, — a most vivacious garrulous 
historian of fait -haired women, and curious blue china. His garrulity, 
moreover, hath a genius of its own — and a transparent tea-cup lets in 
the light of inspiration upon it, and makes it shine with colours nigh 
divine. An inlaid commode is, with him, the mind's easy chair. 
Wc shall select a few passages from the letters before us, which, for 
pleasantry, ease and alertness, are by far the gayest morctau of descrip- 
tion we have read of late. We may begin with a curious anecdote of 
Fielding, which is almost as interesting as any thing in the book- 
Thus it is— 

' Take sentiments out of their pantouflea, and reduce them to the 
iniirmities of mortality, what a falling off there is ! I could not help 
laughing in myself t'other day, as I went through Holborn in a very 
hot day, at the dignity of human Datur«, All those foul old-dothea 
women panting without handkerchiefs, and mopping ihemBelves all 
the way down within their loose jumps. Rigby gave me &s strong a 
picture of nature. He and Peter Bathurst, t'other night, carried 
a servant of the latter's, who had attempted to shoot him, before 
Fielding ; who, to all his other vocations, has, by the grace of Mr. 
Lyitleton, added that of Middlesex Justice, He sent them word 
that he was at supper j that they must come next morning. They 
did not understand that freedom, and ran up, where they found him 

banquedng with a blind man, a w -, and three Irishmen, on some 

cold mutton and a bone of ham, both in one dish, and the dirtiest 
cloth. He never stirred, nor asked them to sii. Rigby, who had 
■cen him so often come to beg a guinea of Sir. C. Williams, and 
Bachurst, at whose father's he had lived for victuals, understood that 
dignity as little, and pulled themselves chairs, — on which he civilized.' 
IS very certain that the writings of men are coloured by their 
iodolence, their amusements, and their occupations ; and this little 
' peep into Fielding's private hours, lets us at once into his course of 
1 Hudies, and is an admirable illustration of his Tom Jones, Jonathan 
^ Wild, and other novels. We are taken into the artist's workshop, 
d shown the models from which he works ; or rather, we break in 
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idle piece of morality, to lament over Fielding for this low indulgeoi 
of his appetite for character. If he had been found quietly at his lea, 
he would never have left behind him the name he has done. There 
is nothing of a tea inspiration in any of his novels. They are assuredly 
the finest things of the kind in the language ; and we are Englishmen 
enough to consider them the best in any language. They are 
indubitably (he most English of all the works of Englishmen. 

The descriptions of Lord Ferrera's fatal murder, and of Bal merino's 
death, are given with considerable spirit — {our author, indeed, is 
extremely piqvani in matters of life and deatli } ; and we are puzzled 
which U> select for our readers. They are both strongly illustrative 
of the times in which Walpole and the heroes of them lived ; but we 
cannot afford room for them both ; and we choose the letter on Lord 
Ferrers,— not because it is better written, 
interesting, but because the book before 
because we would not idly meddle with si 
Lord fialmerino. 

'The extraordinary history of Lord Ferrers is closed: He wai 
executed yesterday. Madness, that in other countries is a disorder, 
is here a systematic character ; It does not hinder people from form- 
ing a plan of conduct, and from even dying agreeably to it. Vou 
remember how the last Ratclilfe died with the utmost propriety ; so 
did this horrid lunatic, coolly and sensibly. His own and his wife's 
relations had asserted that he would tremble at last. No such thing i 
he shamed heroes. He bore the solemnity of a pompous and tedious 
procession of above two hours, from the Tower to Tyburn, with as 
much tranquillity as if he was only going to his own burial, not to 
his own execution. He even talked of indifferent subjects in the 
passage; and if the sheritf and the chaplain had not thought that 
they had parts to act too, and had not consequently engaged him in 
most particular conversation, he did not seem to think it necessary 
to talk on the occasion. He went in his wedding-clothes ; marking 
inly remaining impression on his mind. The ceremony he was 
over. He was stopped at the gallows by a vast 
It of his coach as soon as he could, and was but 
the scafTald ; which was hung with bljcb, and 
idertaker of his family at their expense. There 
e for sinking the stage under him, which did not 
play well ; and he suffered a litde by the delay, but was dead in four 
minutes. The mob was decent, and admired him, and almost pitied 
him ; so they would Lord George, whose execution they are so angiy I 
at missing. I suppose every highwayman will now preserve the bluel 
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hacdkerchief he has about his neck wh?D he is married, that he may 
die like a lord. With all his madness, he was not mad enough to 
be struck with his aunt Huntingdon's sermons. The Methodista 
haye nothing lo brag of his conversion ; though Whitfield prayed for 
him, and preached about him. Even Tyburn has been above their 
reach. I have not heard that Lady Fanny dabbled with hia soul i 
but 1 believe ihe is prudent enough to confine her missionary zea! to 
subjects where the body may be her perquisite.' 

"The following is the account of Walpole'a visit to Newsted Abbey, 
— the seat of (he Byrons. 

' As I returned, I saw Newsied and Althorpe ; I like both. The 
former is the very abbey. The great cast window of the church 
remains, and connects with the house ; the hall entire, the refectory 
entire, the cloister umouch'd, with the ancient cistern of the convent, 
and their arms on ; It is a private chapel, quite perfect. The park, 
which is still charming, has not been so much unprofaned : The 
present lord has lost large sums, and paid part in old oaks ; li«e 
thousand pounds of which have been cut near the house. lo 
recompense, be has built two baby forts, to pay his country in castles 
for damage done to the navy ; and planted a handful of Scotch (irs, 
that look hkc ploughboys dreas'd in old family liveries for a public 
day. Id the hall is a very good collection of pictures, alt animals; 
ihe refectory, now the great drawing room, is full of Byrons j the 
Taolted roof remaining, but the windows have new dresses making far 
them by a Venetian tailor.' 

This is a careless, but happy description, of one of the noblest 
mansions in England ; and it will na-ui be read with a far deeper 
interest than when it was written. Walpole saw the seat of the 
Byrons, old, majestic, and venerable; — but he saw nothing of that 
magic beauty which Fame sheds over the habitations of Genius, and 
which now mantles every turret of Newsted Abbey. He saw it 
when Decay was doing its work on the cloister, the refectory, and 
the chapel, and all its honours seemed mouldering into oblivion. He 
could not know that a voice was soon to go forth from those antique 
cloisters, that should be heard through all future ages, and cry, 
' Sleep no more, to ail the house.' Whatever may be its future fate, 
Newsied Abbey must henceforth be a memorable abode. Time may 
shed its wild flowers on the walls, and let the fox in upon the court- 
yard and the chambers. It may even pass into the hands of unlettered 
pride or plchian opulence. — But it has been the mansion of a mighty 
poet. Its name is associated to glories that cannot perish — and will 
go down to posterity in one of die proudest pages of our annals. 

Our author is not often pathetic : But there are some touches of 
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pan is flippant enough. 

' The surprise the picture gave me is again renewed. Accustomed 
for many years to see nothing but wretched daubn and varniBheti 
copies at auctions, I look at these as enchantment. My own descrip- 
tion of them seems poor ; but, shall I tell you truly, the majesty of 
Italian ideas almost sinks before the warm nature of Flemish colouring. 
Alas ! don't I grow old i My young imagination was fired with 
Guide's ideas; must they be plump and prominent as Abishag to 
warm me now ? Does great youth feel with poetic limbs, as well 
as see with poetic eyes? In one respect I am very young; I cannot 
satiate myself with looking : an incident contributed to make me feel 
this more strongly. A party arrived, just as 1 did, to see the house ; 
a man, and three women in riding dresses, and they rode post through 
the apartments, I could not hurry before theni fast enough ; they 
were not so long in seeing for the (irst time, as 1 couid have been in 
one room, to examine whaL 1 knew by heart. I remember formerly 
being often diverted with this kind of teen ; they come — ask what 
such a room is called — in which Sir Robert lay^write it down- 
admire a lobster or a cabbage in a market piece— dispute whether the 
last room was green or purpie — and then hurry to the inn for fear the 
lish should be over-dressed. How different ray sensations ! Not a 
picture here but recalls a history ; not one but I remember in 
Downing-street or Chelsea, where queens and crowds admired them, 
— though seeing them as little as these travellers ! ' 

There is some appearance of heart, too, in his account of Lady 
Waldegrave's suiferings on the death of her husband. She was a 
beautiful woman ; and Walpolc seems to have been really kind to her. 

' I had not risen from table, when 1 received an express from 
Lady Betty Waldegrave, to tell me that a sudden change had 
happened ; thitt they had given him James's powders, but that they 
feared it was too late; and that he probably would be dead before I 
could come to my niece, for whose sake she begged I would return 
immediately. I was indeed too late ! Too late for every thing. — 
Late as it was given, the powder vomited him even in the agonies. 
Had I had power to direct, he should never have quitted James : — 
But these are vain regrets ! —Vain to recollect how particularly kind 
he, who was kind to everybody, was to me ! I found Lady Walde- 
grave at my brother's. She weeps without ceasing ; and talks of his 
virtues and goodness to her in a manner that distracts one. My 
brother bears this mortilication with more courage than I could have 
expected from his warm passions : but nothing struck me more than 
r my rough savage Swiss, Louis, in tears as he opened my 
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chaixe.^ — ^1 have a bitter scene to come. To-morrow morning I carry 
poor Lady Waldegrave to Strawberry. Her fall is gicat, from that 
adoration and attention that he paid her, — from that splendour of 
fortune, so much of which dies with him,^3nd from that considera- 
tion which rebounded lo her from the great deference which the 
world had for his character. Visions, perhaps. Yet who couJd 
expect that ihey would have passed away even before that fleeting 
thing, her beauty ! ' 

This lady seems to have been abided nearly beyond the hope of 
consolation. Nevertheless, she married again. It is not a bad sign, 
we believe, when a widow sets in with a good wet grief: she has the 
better chance of a fine day. Philosophers assert, indeed, that it is 
possible for a woman to cry a sorrow cleaa out : — and we must 
confess, we have now and then heard of such things. 

We must draw to a close now with our quotations — though we 
with we had room for more. For the author is exceedingly amusing 
in his attempt at tracing his descent from Chaucer ; — in hiE remarks 
on old and young kings, — in his practical and prospective speculations 
on gout in the feet and stomach, — and in hie picture of himself, 'with 
sweet peas stuck in his hair ! ' We should have liked, too, to extract 
a ion mat or two of George Selwyn, whose love of puns and execu- 
tions was equally insatiable; but they stick too fast in the looser 
texture of his historian, to be disengaged with any moderate labour. 
The following little passage is very pleasingly written. 

' For what are we taking Delieisle ! — I rejoiced at the little loss 
we had on landing : For the glory, I leave it to the Common Council. 
I am very witling to leave London to them too, and do pass half the 
week at Strawberry, where my two passions, lilacs and nightingales, 
are in full bloom. I spent Sunday as if it were Apollo's birth-day ; 
Gray and Mason were with me, and we listened to the nightingales 
till one o'clock in the morning. Gray has translated two noble in- 
cantations from the Lord knows who, a Danish Gray, who lived the 
Lord knows when. They are to be enchased in a history of English 
Bards, which Mason and he arc writing, but of which the former has 
not written a word yet, and of which the latter, if he rides Pegasus 
at his usual foot pace, will finish the first page two years hence ! ' 

We cannot understand the Editor's drift in leaving so many names 
unprinted. The respect for the living has been carried, we think, to 
a most awful extent: for names arc continually left blank, which 
would visit their sins, if at all, upon the third or fourth generation. 
In many instances, Coo, the allusions are as plain as if the names had 
been written at full length. At p. l 85, for example, wc perceive a 
delicate actention of this sort to the family of Northumberland, — 
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Chevy Chase has not left the Douglas 

The mystical paEsage 



perplexed by the suppressioi 

and ihe Percy is such comfortable 

JB as follows. 

' Lady R P pushed her on the birth-night against a 

bench. The Dutchess of Grafton asked if it was true that Lady 

R kiclted her ! " Kick me. Madam ! when did you ever hear 

of a P^ y that took a tick ? " I can tell you another anecdote of 

that house, that will not divert you less. Lord March making them 
a visit this summer at AJn-wic Castle, my Lord received him at the 
gate and said, " I believe, my Lord, this is the first time that ever a 

Douglaa and a P y met here in friendship." Think of this from 

a Smithson to a true Douglas.' 

The beauty of the thing too, is, that Smithson (which alone could 
give offence) is printed wiih all the letters — while Percy is delicately 
left in initials and finals. 

There are some verses in the book, of which, out of regard to the 
author's memory, we shall say nothing. They are very apparently 
'by a person of quality.' Pope, we think, has written something 
like them under that signature — ^ which rather takes from their 

originality. But we now take our final leave of this lively volume, 

jal protest against the enormous size into which this 

s been distended. Book-sellers now-a-days only study 

t large paper houses for their little families of letter- 

lever chink of the taxation to which they thus subject 

These Letters might have been comfortably accom- 

lely little octavo, and sold at a reasonable price : 

; put forth Jn a good stitf ijuarto, — and are, 
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Vol. xxiiv.] lAupiU ilio. 

This, with regard to its main object, must certainly be regarded as a 
superfluous publication. Forty years aiter the death of Sir Joshua, 
Mr. Farington has found himself called upon to put forth a thin 
octavo volume, to revive the recollection of the dispute between their 
late President and the Academy, and to correct an error into which 
Mr. Malone had fallen, in supposing that Sir Joshua was not entirely 
to blame in that business, Th' 
tenaciousness of corporate bodiei 
17a 
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might be sufficient, with rcferepcea to the pages of Mr. Malone's 
account : but it was finally judged best to give it as a connected 
narrative — that the vindication of the Academy might slip in only as 
a pareothesiE or an episode. So we have a full account of Sir 
Joshua's birth and parentage, god-fathers and god-mothers, with as 
many repetitions beside as were necessary to give a colouring to Mr. 
Farington's ultimate object. The manner in which the plot of the 
publication is insinuated, is curious and characteristic : But our 
business at present is with certain more general matters, on which we 
have some observations to offer. 

'In the present instance,' says Mr. P., 'we see how a character, 
formed by early habits ot consideration, self-government, and perse- 
vering industry, acquired the highest fame ; and made his path through 
life a course of unruffled moral enjoyment. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
wheo young, wrote rules of conduct for himself. One of his maxims 
was, "that the great principle of being happy in ihts world, is, not to 
mind or be affected with small things." To this rule he strictly 
adhered; and the constant habit of controlling his mind contributed 
greatly to that evenness of temper which enabled him to live pleasantly 
with persons of all descriptions. Placrability of temper may be said 
to have been his characteristic. The happiness of possessing such a 
disposition was acknowledged by his friend Dr. Johnson, who said, 
" Reynolds was the most invulnerable man he had ever known." 

■ The life of this diatinguiKhcd artist exhibits a useful lesson to all 
those who may devote themselves to the same pursuit. He was not 
of the class of such as have been held up, or who have esteemed 
themselves, to be heaven-born geniuses. He apjieared to think little 
of such claims. It will be seen, in the account of his progress to the 
high situation he attained in his prafessioc, that at no period was 
there in him any such fancied inspiration; on the contrary, every 
youthful reader of the Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds may feel 
assured, that his ultimate success will be in proportion to the resolu- 
tion with which he follows his example.' 

This, we believe, is the current morality and philosophy of the 
present day ; and therefore it is of more consequence to observe, 
that it appears to us to be a mere tissue of sophistry and folly. And 
first, as to happiness depending on ■ not being affected with small 
things,' it seems plain enough, that a continued flow of pleasurable 
sensations cannot depend every moment on great objects. Children 
are supposed to have a fair sliare of enjoyment ; and yet this arises 
chiefly from their being delighted with trilics — 'pleaKd with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw.' The reason why we so seldom carry on the 
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happy vivacity of early youth into maturer age 19, that we form ii 
oursclvca a higher standard of enjoyment than we can realize ; siid 
that our passiona gradually fasten on certain favourite object*, which* 
in proportion to their magnitude, are of rare occurrence, and, for the 
moHt part, out of our reach. The example, too, which suggested 
these general remarks, actually exposes their fallacy. Sir Joshua did 
bW owe his happiness to his contempt of little things, but to hi* 
success in great ones — and it was by that actual success, far more 
that) by the meritorious industry and cKeriion which contributed to it, 
that he was enabled to disregard little vexations. Was RichardsOD, 
for example, who, it is observed afterwards, ' had merit in hi* pro- 
fession, but not of a high order, though he thought so well on the 
subject of art, and had practised it so long,' 10 feel an equal moral 
njoyment in the want of equal success '. Was the idea of that 
excellence, which he had so long laboured in vain to realize, to 
console him for the loss of that ' highest fame,' which is here repre- 
sented as the invariable concomitant of persevering industry } Or 
was he to disregard his failure as u triHe? Was the coasciousQess 
that he had done [lis best, to stand him in stead of that ■ unruffled 
moral enjoyment ' which Sir Joshua owed in no small degree to the 
coronet-coaches that besieged his doors, lo the great names that sat at 
bis table, to the beauty that crowded his pain ting- room, and reflected 
its loveliness back from the lucid mirror of his canvas ? These 
things do indeed put a man above minding little inconveniences, and 
•greatly contribute to that evenness of temper which enables him to 
live pleasantly with persons of all descriptions.' But was Hudioii, 
Sir Joshua's master, who had grown old and rich in the cultii 
his art, and who found himself suddenly outdone and eclipsed by hiVJ 
pupil, to derive much unru0eii enjaymeal from this petty circumstance^'] 
or to comfort himself with one of those maxims which young 
Reynolds had written out for his conduct in life i When Sir Josliua 
himself lost the use of one of his eyes, in the decline of his life, he 
became peevish, and did not long survive the practice of his favourite 
art. Suppose the same loss to have happened to him in the meridian 
of his fame, we fear that all his consciousness of merit, and all his 
efforts of industry, would have been insufficient to have supplied that 
unruffled felicity which we are here taught to refer exclusively to 
these high sources. 

The truth is, that those specious maxims, though they may seem 
Bt first sight to minister to content, and to encourage to meritorious 
exertion, lead in fact to a wrong estimate of human life, 
able anticipations of success, and to bitter repinings and regrets at 
what in any reverse of fortune we think the injustice of society and 
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the caprice of nature. We have a very rcmaikablc inataiice of tliis 
procees of mental lophiBtication, or the setting up a theory against 
expericQce, and then wondering that human nature does not anEwet 
Co our theory, in what our author says on this very subject of Hudson, 
and his more fortunate scholar afterwards. P. 46. 'h might be 
thought that the talents of Reynolds, lo which no degree of ignorance 
or imbecility in the art could be insensible, added to his extraordinarj' 
reputation, would have extinguished every feeling of Jealousy or 
Rivulship in the mind of his master Hudson ; but the malady was bo 
deeply seated as to defy the usual remedies applied by time and 
retlectioo. Hudion, tuhtn at the head of hit art, admired and prabed 
By ail, Lad ilea a youth riie up and anmhdalr both hii Income and his 
Fame ; and he never cotdd Jiveit hit mind of the fedingt of mortification 
caused by the Ion he had ihui tiulained.' This Mr. F. actoafiy con- 
siders as something quite extraordinary and unreasonable ; and which 
might have been easily prevented by a diligent study of Sir Joshua's 
admirable aphorisms, against being affected by small things. Such 
is our Academician's ethical simplicity, and enviable ignorance of the 
ways of the world ! 

One would think that the name of Hudson, which occurn fre- 
quently in these pagcE, might have taught our learned author some 
little distrust of that other favourite maxim, that Genius is the effect 
of education, encouragement, and practice. It is the basis, however, 
of his whole moral and intellectual system ; and is thus distinctly 
announced and enforced in a very elaborate passage. 

» With respect to his {Sir Joshua's } early indications of talent for 
the art he afterwards professed, it would be idle to dwell upon them 
aa manifesting any thing more than b common among boys of his age. 
As an amusement he probably preferred drawing to any other to 
which he was tempted. In the specimens which have been pre- 
served, there is no sign of premature ingenuity ; his history is, in 
this respect, like what might be written of very many other artists, 
perhaps of artists in general. His attempts were applauded by kind 
and sanguine friends ; and this encouraged him to persevere till it 
became a fixed desire in him to make further proficiency, and con- 
tinually to request that tt might be his profession. It is said, that 
his piu-pose was determined by reading Richardson's Treatise on 
Painting. Possibly it might have been so ; his thoughts having been 
previously occupied with the subject. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of 
Cowley, writes as follows — " In the windows of his mother's apart- 
ment lay Spenser's Faery Queen, in which he very early took delight 
to read, till by feeling the charm* of verse, he became, as he relates, 
irrecoverably a poet. Such are the accidents which, sometimes 
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remembered, iind jierhaps sonietimes forgotten, produce that pcciJiar 
deaignation of mind, and propensity for some certain science or 
employment, which is commonly called Genius. The true genius is 
a man of large general powers accidentally determined lo sonic 
particular tlitection. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the git-at painter of the 
present age, had the first fondness for his art excited by the perusal 
of Richardson's Treatise." In this definition of genius, ReynoUs 
fiilly concurred with Dr. Johnson ; and he was himself an instance in 
proof of its truth. He had a sound natural capacity, and, by observa- 
tion and long-continued labour, always discriminating with judgment, 
he obtained universal applause, and established his claim to be ranked 
amongst those to whom the highest praise is due; for his productions 
exhibited perfect originality. No artist ever consulted the works of 
eminent predecessors more than Sir Joshua Reynolds. He drew 
from every possible source something which might improve his 
practice ; and he resolved the whole of what he saw in nature, and 
found in art, into a union, which rnade his pictures a singular display 
of grace, truth, beauty and richness.' 

From the time that Mr. Locke exploded innaJe ideai in the 
commencement of the last century, there began to be a confiised 
apprehension in some speculative heads, that there cuuld be no innate 
faculties either ; and our half metaphysicians have been Houndering 
about in this notion ever since : as if, because there are no innate 
ideas, that is, no actual impressions existing in the mind without 
objects, there could be no peculiar capacity to receive them from 
objects ; or as if there might nat be as great a difference in the 

ipacity itself as in the outward objects to be impressed upon it. 

' e might as well deny, at once, that there are organs or faculties to 
receive impressions, because there are no innate ideas, as deny that 
there is an inherent difference in the organs or faculties to receive 
impressions of any particular kind. If the capacity exists (which it 
must do), there may, nay we should say there must, be a difference in 
it, in different persons, and with respect to different things. To 
allege that there is such a difference, no more implies the doctrine of 
innate ideas, than to say that the brain of a man is more fitted to 
discern external objects than a block of marble, imports that there 
are innate ideas in the brain, or in the block of marble. The im- 
pression, it is true, does not exist in the sealing-wax till the seal has 
been applied to it : but there was the previous capacity to receive the 
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diTcrsity that we eee in men's organs, fuculties, and acquirements of 
various kinds, i» a supposition not only gratuitous, but absurd. There 
is the capacity of animals, the capacity of idiots, and of half idiots 
and half madmen of various descriptions : there is capacity, in short, 
of all sorts and degrees, from an oyster to a Newton : Yet we are 
gravely told, tliat wherever there is a power of sensation, the genius 
must be the same, and would, with proper cultivation, produce the 
same effects. 'No,' say the French materialists; 'but in tniads 
commonly well organized ^^communernenl h'ltn organlsci), the results 
will, in the same given circumstances, be the same,' That is, in the 
same eireum stances, and with the same a-oerage capacity, there will 
be the same average degree of genius or imbecility — which is just an 
identical proposition. 

To make any sense at all of the doctrine, that circumstances are 
everything and natural genius nothing, the result ought at least to 
correspond to the aggregate of impressiorB, determining the mind this 
way or thai, like so many weights in a scale. But the advocates of 
this doctrine allow that the result is not by any means according to 
the known aggregate of impressions, but, on the contrary, that one of 
the most insignificant, or one not at all perceived, will turn the scale 
against ihe bias and experience of a man's whole life. The reason- 
ing is here lame again. These persons wish to get rid of occult 
causes, to refer every thing to distinct principles and a visible origin ; 
and yet they say that they know not how it is, that, in spite of all 
visible circumstances, such a one should be an incorrigible blockhead 
and such an otlier an extraordinary genius ; but that, no doubt, there 
was a secret influence exerted, a by-play in it, in which nature had no 
hand, but accident gave a nod, and in a lucky or unlucky minute 
fixed the destiny of both for life, by some alight and transient impulse ! 
Now, this is like the reasoning of the astrologers, who pretend that 
your whole history is lo be traced to the constellation under which 
you were born : and when you object that two men born at the same 
time have the most different character and fortune, they answer, that 
there was an imfiircepilblc mltroal between the moment of their births, 
that made the whole difference. But if tJiis short interval, of which 
no one could be aware, made the whole difference, it also makes their 
whole science vain. Besides, the notion of an accidental impulse, a 
slight turn of the screws giving a total revulsion to the whole frame 
of the mind, is otily intelligible on the supposition of an original or 

firevious bias which falls in with that impression, and catches at the 
ong-wished for opportunity of disclosing itself: — like combustible 
meeting with the spark that kindles it into a flame. But it is 
«s than sheer nonsense to maintain, while outward impressions 
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Again, we hear it said that the 
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The ultimate 
They were fools who believed in 
ideas, or calked of ■ heaven-born genius ' without any mea 
developing it. They are greater, because more learned fools, who 
assert that circumstances alone can create or develop genius, where 
Done exists. We may distinguish a stature of the mind ae well as of 
the body, — a mould, a form, to which it is predetermined irrevocably. 
It is true that exercise gives strength to the faculties both of mind 
and body j but it is not true chat it is the only source of strength in 
either case. Exercise will make a weak man strong, but it will make 
a strong man stronger. A dwarf will never be a match for a gianif 
train him ever so. And are there not dwarfs as well as giants id 
intellect? Appearances are for it, and reason is not against it. 

There are, beyond all dispute, persons who have a talent for 
particular things, which according to Dr. Johnson's deliniiioo of 
genius, proceeds from ' a greater general capacity accidentally deter- 
mined to a particular direction,' But this, instead of solving, doubles 
the miracle of genius ; for it leaves entire all the former objections to 
inherent talent, and supposes that one man ' of large general capacity ' 
is all sorts of genius at once. This is like admitting that one man 
may be naturally stronger than another— but denying that he can be 
naturally stronger in the lega or the arms only ; and, deserting the 
ground of original equality, would drive the theorist to maintain that 
the inequality which exists must always be universal, and not particular, 
although all the instances we actually meet with are particular only. 
Now surely we have no right to give .my man credit for genius in 
more things than he has shown a particular genius in. In looking 
round us in the world, it is most certain that we lind men of large 
general capacity and no particular talent, and others with the most 
exquisite turn for some particular thing, and no general talent. 
Wotild Dr. Johnson have made Reynolds or Goldsmith, Burke, by 
beginning early and continuing late ! We should make strange havoc 
by this arbitrary transposition of genius and industry. Some persoot 
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: proposiUoQ 
Would they ever make great raathematiciaDS ? Or do< 
capacity preclude them from ever excelling in i 
mystery .' Swift was admitted by epectal grace 
Degree at Dublin College, which, however, did i 
from writing Gulliver's Travels : and Claude Lorr 
away by bin niaater from the trade of a paetry-cook 
apprenticed, fur sheer stupidity. People often fail m 
Kt them«clves most diligently about, and discover a 
iaiui at something else, without any e" 
they possess it. One great proof and beauty of works of true geniut, 
is the ease, simplicity, and freedom from conscious elTort which per- 
vades them. Not only in different things is there this difference of 
skill and aptness displayed ; but in the same thing, to which a man's 
attention is continually directed, how narrow is the sphere of human 
excellence, how distinct the line of pursuit which nature has marked 
out even for those whom she has most favoured 1 Thus in painting, 
Raphael excelled in drawing, Titian in colouring, Rembrandt in 
e/iiarB icuro. A small part of nature was revealed to each by a 
peculiar felicity of conformation ; and they would have made sad 
work of it, if each had ne);Iected his own advantages to go in search 
of those of others, on the principle that genius is a large general 
capacity, transferred, by will or accideot, to some particular channel. 
It may be said, that in all these cases it is habit, not nature, that 
produces the disqualilicacion for dilferent pursuits. But if the bias 
given to the mind, by a particular study, totally uniits it for others, is 
it probable that there is something in the nature of those studies 
which requires a particular bias and structure of the faculties to excel 
in them, from the very first J If genius were, as some pretend, the 
mere exercise of general power on a particular subject, without any 
difference of organs or subordinate faculties, a man would improve 
equally in every thing, and grow wise at ail points. But if, besidet 
mere general power, there is a constant exercise and sharpening of 
different organs and faculties required for any particular pursuit, then 
a natural susceptibility of those organs and faculties must greatly assist 
him in his progress. To argue otherwise, is to shut one's eyes to 
the whole mass of inductive evidence ; and to run headlong into a 
dogmatical theory, depending wholly crn presumption and conjecture. 
We would sooner go the whole length of the absurdities of craniology, 
than get into this fiaitlng-ma chine of the original sameness and in- 
dticriminate tendency of men's faculties and dispositions. A painter, 
of ail men, should not give into any such notion. Does he pretend to see 
I differences tn faces, and will he allow none in minds ? Or, doea he 
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make the outline of the head the criterion of a correspoDdiDg differ- 
ence of character, and yet reject all disCiDctioa in the original 
conformation of the soul ! Has he never been struck with Jamilj 
likenesseE I And is there not an inherent, indestructible, and 
inalienable character to be found in the individuals of such ^miliei 
answering to this physiognomical identity, even in remote branches, 
where there has been no communication when young, and where the 
situation, pureuils, education, and character of the individuals have 
been totally oppobite ? Again, do we not find persona with every 
external advantage, without any intellectual superiority j and the 
greatest prodigies emerge from ihe greaieit obscurity ? What made 
Shakespeare^ Not his education as a link-boy or a deer-stealer ! 
Have there not been thousands of mathematicians, educated like Sir 
Isaac Newion, who have risen to the rank of Senior Wranglers, and 
never been heard of afterwards ? Did not Hogarth live in ihe same 
age with Hayman ? Who will believe that Highmore could, by any 
exaggeration of circumstances, have been transformed into Michael 
Angclo.' That Hudson was another Vandyke incogmta; or that 
Reynolds would, as our author dreads, have learned to paint like his 
master, if he had staid to serve out his apprenticeship with htm ? 
The thing was impossible. — Hudson had every advantage, as far as 
Mr. Farington's mechanical theory goes (for he was brought up 
under Richardson), to enable him to break through ihe trammels of 
cuBtoro, and to raise the degenerate style of art in his day. Why did 
he not \ He had not original force of mind either to inspire him 
with the conception, or to impel him to execute it. Why did 
Reynolds burst through the cloud that overhung ihe region of art, arid 
shine out, like the glorious sun, upon his native land \ Because be 
had the genius to do it. It was nature working in him, and forcing 
its way through all impediraenls of ignorance and fashion, till it found 
its native element in undoubted excellence and wide-spread fame. 
His eye was formed to drink in light, and to absorb the splendid 
elfects of shadowy obscurity ; and it gave out what it took in. He 
had a strong intrinsic perception of grace and expression ; and he 
could not be satisfied with the stilf, formal, inanimate models he saw 
before him. There are indeed certain minds that seem formed as 
conductors to truth and beauty, as the hardeiit metals carry off the 
electric fluid, and round which all examples of excellence, whether in 
art or nature, play harmless and ineffectual. Reynolds was not one 
of these : but the instant he saw gorgeous truth in natural objects, or 
artificial models, his mind 'darted contagious fire.' It is said that he 
surpassed his servile predecessors by a more diligent study, and r 
careful imitation of nature. But how was he attracted to nature, 
i8d 
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but by the sympathy of real laate and geniua ? He also copied the 
poriraits of Gandy, an obscure but excellent artist of his native 
county. A blockhead would have copied his master, and despised 
Gandy : but Gandy's style of painting satisfied and stimulated his 
ambition, because he saw nature there. Hudson's made no impres- 
■ion on bim, because it presented notJiing of the kind. Why then 
did Reynolds perform what he did ! From the force and bias of his 
genius. Why did he not do more i Because his natural bias did not 
urge him farther. As it is the property of genius to find its true level, 
so it cannot rise above it. He seized upon and naturalized the 
beauties of Rembrandt and Rubens, because they were connate to hia 
own turn of mind. He did not at first instinctively admire, nor did 
he ever, with all his professions, make any approach to the high 
qualities of Raphael or Michael Acgelo, because there was an obvious 
incompatibility between them. Sir .loshua did not, after all, found a 
school of his own in general art, because he had not strength of mind 
for it. But he introduced a better taste for art in this country, 
because he had great taste himself, and sufficient genius to transplant 
many of the excellences of others, 

Mr. Farington takes the trouble to vindicate Sir Joshua's title to 
be the author of his own Discourses— though this is a subject on 
which we have never entertained a doubt ; and conceive indeed that 
a doubt never could have arisen, but from estimating the talents 
required for painting too low in the scale of intellect, as something 
mechanical and fortuitous ; and from making literature something 
exclusive and paramount to all other pursuits. Johnson and Burke 
were equally unlikely to have had a principal or considerable hand in 
the Discourses. They have none of the pomp, the vigour, or 
mannerism of the one, nor ihc boldness, originality, or extravagance 
of the other. They have all the internal evidence of being Sir 
Joshua's. They are subdued, mild, unaffected, thoughtful, — con- 
taining sensible observations on whicli he laid too little stress, and 
vague theories which he was not able to master. 
character of mind in what he wrote, as of eye i 
His style is gentle, flowing, and bland : there is a: 
with a mellow, felicitous, and delightful filling-up. 
predominates over the genius : the manner over 
real groundwork of Sir Joshua's Discourses i 
Richardson's F.saays. 

Wc proceed to Mr. F.'s account of the state of art in this country, 
a little more than half a century ago, which is no less accurate than it 
i« deplorable. It may lead us to form a better estimate of the merits 
of Sir Joshua in rescuing it from this lowest point of degradation, and 
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' It was the lot of Sir Joshua Reynolds to be destined to pursue 4 
the art of painting at a period when the extraordinary effort he made ' 
came with all the force and effect of novelty. He appeared at 3 
time when the art was at its lowest ebb. What might be called an 
English school had never been formed. All that Englishmen had 
done was to copy, and endeavour to imitate, the works of eminent 
men, who were drawn to England from other countries by encourage- 
ment, which there was no inducement to bestow upon the inferior 
efforts of the natives of this island. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Frederigo Zucchero, an Italian, was much employed in England, as 
had been Hans Holbein, a native of Basle, in a former reign. 
Charles the First gave great employment to Rubens and Vandyke, 
They were succeeded by Sir Peter Leiy, a native of Soest in 
Westphalia; and Sir Godfrey Koeller came from Lubec 10 be, for a 
while, Lely's competitor : and after his death, he may be said to 
have had the whole command of the art in England. He was suc- 
ceeded by Richardson, the first English painter that stood at the 
head of portrait painting in this country. Richardson had merit in 
his profession, but not of a high order : and it was remarkable, that a 
man who thought so well on the subject of art, and more especially 
who practised so long, should not have been able lo do more than it 
manifested in his works. He died in 174;, aged 80. Jervais, the 
friend of Pope, was his competitor, but very inferior lo him. Sir 
James Thomhill, also, was contemporary with Richardson, and 
painted portraits ; but his reputation was founded upon his historical 
and allegorical compositionB. In St. Paul's cathedral, in the Hospital 
at Greenwich, and at Hampton Court, his principal works arc to be 
seen. As Richardson in portraits, so Thornhill in history painting 
was the first native of this island, who stood preeminent in the line ctf 
art he pursued at the period of his practice. He died in 173a, 
aged 56. 

' Horace Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, observes, that 
" at the accession of George the First, the arts were sunk to the 
lowest state in Britain." This was not strictly true. Mr. Walpole, 
who published at a later time, should have dated the period of their 
utmost degradation to have been in the middle of the last century, 
when the names of Hudson and Hayman were predominant. It is 
true, Hogarth was then well known to the public ; but he was less 
so as a painter than an engraver, though many of his picture! representing 
labjectt of humour and character are excellent ; and Hayman, as S 
history painter, could not be compared with Sir James Thornhill. 
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' Thomas Hudbon was 3 native of Devonshire. His name will 
be preserved from his having been the an\st to whom Sii Joshua 
Reyoolda was committed for instruction. Hudson was the scholar 
of Richardeon, and married his daughter; and after the death 
of his father-in-law, succeeded to the chief employment in portfait 
painting. He was in all respects much below his master in 
ability j but being esteemed the best artist of his lime, commissions 
flowed in upon him ; and his businss», as it might truly be termed, 
was carried on like that of a manufactory. To his ordinary 
heads, draperies were added by painters who chiefly con lined them- 
scItcs to that line of practice. No time was lost by Hudson in the 
study of chiraaer, or in the search of variety in the position of 
his figures : a few formal attitudes served as models for all his 
subjects; and the dttplay oi arms and hands, being the more diffi- 
cult parts, was managed with great economy, iy all the coninvan(ri 
of concealmeni . 

'To this scene of imbecile performance, Joshua Reynolds was 
KDt by his friends. He arrived, in London on the 14th of October 
1741, and on the l8th of that month he was introduced to his future 
weccptor. He was then aged seventeen years and three months, 
The terms of the agreement were, that provided Hudson approved 
him, he was to remain four years : but might be discharged at 
pleasure. He continued in this situation two years and a half, during 
which time he drew many heads upon paper j and in his attempts in 
painting, succeeded so well in a portrait of Hudson's cook, as to 
excite his master's jealousy. In this temper of mind, Hudson availed 
himself of a very trilling circumstance to dismiss him. Having one 
evening ordered Reynolds to take a picture to Van Haaken the 
drapery painter ; but as the weather proved wet he postponed carry- 
ing it till next morning. At bceakf^t, Hudson demanded why he 
did Dot take the picture the evening before \ Reynolds replied, that 
" he delayed it on account of the weather ; but that the picture was 
delivered that morning before Van Haaken rose from bed." Hudson 
then said, " You have not obeyed my orders, and shall not stay in 
my house." On this peremptory declaration, Reynolds urged that 
he might be allowed time to write to his father, who might otherwise 
think he had committed some great crime. Hudson, though re- 
proached by his own servant for this unreasonable and violent 
conduct, persisted in his determination : accordingly, Reynolds went 
that day from Hudson's house to an uncle who resided in the 
Temple, and from thence wrote to his father, who, after consulting 
hia neighbour Lord Edgcumbe, directed him to come down 10 
Devonshire. 
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i may be made opon this event. First by quitting 
Hudson at ihb early period, he avoided the danger of having his mind 
and his hand habituated to a mean practice of the art, which, when 
established, is most difificult to overcome. It hae often been observed 
in the works of artists who thus began their practice, that though 
they rose to marked distinction, there have been but few who could 
wholly divest themselves of the bad etTects of a long-continued 
exercise of the eye and the hand in copying ordinary works. In 
Hudson's school, this was fully manifested. Mortimer and Wright 
of Derby were his pupils. They were both men of superior talents s 
but in Portraits they never succeeded beyond what would be called 
mediocre perfornunce. In this line their productions were tasteless 
and laboured : fortunately, however, they made choice of subjects 
more congenial with their minds. Mortimer, charmed with the wild 
spirit of Salvator Rosa, made the exploits of lawless banditti the 
chief subjects of his pencil j while Wright devoted himself to the 
study of objects viewed by artificial light, and to the beautiful clfects 
of the mooD upon landscape scenery : yet, even in these, though de- 
serving of great praise, the eiFects of their early practice were but too 
apparent ; thetr pictures being uniformly executed with what artists 
call a heavy hand.' p. 19. 

This is a humiliating retrospect for the lovers of art, and of their 
country. In speculating upon its causes, we are half afraid to hint at 
the probable effects of Climate, — so much is it now the fashion to 
decry what was once so mucli overrated. Our theoretical opinions 
are directed far more frequently by a spirit of petulant contradiction 
than of fair inquiry. We detect errors in received systems, and then 
run into the contrary extreme, to show how wise we are. Thus one 
folly is driven out by another; and the history of philosophy is little 
more than an alternation of blind prejudices and shallow paradoxes. 
Thus climate was everything in the days of Montesquieu, and in our 
day it is nothing. Yet it was but one of many cooperating causes at 
first — and it continues to be one still. In all that relates to tlie 
senses, physical causes may be allowed to operate very materially, 
without much violence to experience or probability. ' Are the 
EngRih a Musical people ? ' is a question that has been debated at 
great length, and in ali the forms. But whether the IlaBam art 
muiiical people, is a question not to be asked, any more than whether | 
they have a taste for the fine arts in general. Nor does the subjec 
ever admit of a question, where a faculty or genius for any particular I 
thing exists in the most eminent degree; for then it is sure to show ' 
itself, and force its way to the light, in spite of all obstacles. That > 
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which no one ever denied i 
actually possets : that which i 
may be sure they do cot poasess in a very eminent degree. Thai, 
to which we make the angriest claim, and dispute the most about, 
whatever else may be, is not out firir. The French are allowed 
liy all the world lo be a dancing, laUirg, cooking people. If the 
I^ngliih were to set up the same preleneionB, it would be ridiculous. 
But then, they eay, they have other excellences ; and having these, 
they would have the former too. They think it hard to be set down 
as a dull, plodding people : but is it not equally hard upon others to 
be called vain and light? They tell us, they are the wisest, the 
freest, and most moral people on the face of the earth, without the 
frivolous accomplishments of their neighbours ; but they insist upon 
having these too, to be upon a par in every thing with the rest of 
the world. We have our bards and sages ('better none'), our prose- 
writers, our mathematicians, our inventors io useful and mechanic 
arts, our legislators, our patriots, our statesmen, and our Gghting- 
men, in the field and in the ring: — In these we challenge, and 
justly, all the world. We are not behind-hand with any people in 
all that depends on hard thinking and deep and lirm feeling, on long 
heads and stout hearts : — But why must we excel also in the reverse 
of these, — in what depends on lively percejitions, on quick sensibility, 
and on a voluptuous effeminacy of temperament and character ? An 
Englishman does not ordinarily pretend to combine his own gravity, 
plainness and reserve, with the levity, loquacity, grimace, and arti. 
ficial politeness (as it is called} of a Frenchman. Why then will he 
insist upon engrafting the fine upon the domestic arts, as an indispen- 
sable consummaiion of the national character ? We may indeed 
cultivate them as an experiment in natural history, and produce 
specimens of them, and exhibit them as rarities in their bind, as we 
do hot-house plants and shrubs ; but they are not of native growth 
or origin^ They do not spring up in the open air, but shrink from 
the averted eye of Heaven, like a Laplander into his hut. They 
do nut sit ;is graceful ornaments, but as excrescences on the English 
character : they are ' like flowers in our caps, dying or ere they 
sicken : '—they are exotics and aliens to the soil. We do not 
import foreigners to dig our canals, or construct our machines, or 
solve difficult problems in political economy, or write Scotch novels 
for us^ — ^but we import our dancing-masters, our milliners, our Opera- 
singers, our valets, and our iravellirg cooks, — as till lately we did our 
painters and sculptors. 

The English (we take it) are a oation with certain decided 
featum and predominating traits of character; and if they have 
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naractensucs a 
internal railier than external, reflex ralher than organic,- 
they are more inclined to contend with pain than to indulge in 
pleasure. ' The itern genius of the North," says Schlegel, ' ihrowt 
men back upon themsclveG.' — The progress of the Fine Arts hu 
hitherto been slow, and wavering and unpromi^iing in this country, 
*lik.a the forced pace of a shuffling nag,' not like the flight of 
Fegaeus ; and their en courage meat has been cold and backward in 
proportion. They have been wooed and won — aa fat as they have 
been won, which is no further than to a mere promise of marriage — 
' wiih coy, reluctant, amorous delay.' They have not rusbed into our 
embraces, nor been mingled in our daily pastimes and pursuits. It 
is two hundred and fifty years since this island was civilized to all 
Other intellectual purposes : but, till within half a century, it was a 
desert and a waste in art. Were there no Icitk JUa in those day« j 
no brood of giants to spring out of the ground, and launch the mighty 
fragments of genius from their hands ; to beautify and enrich the 
public mind ; Co hang up tha? lights of the eye and of the soul in 
pictured halls, in airy porticoes, and solemn temples j to illumine 
the land, and weave a garland for their own heads, like 'the crowD 
which Ariadne wore upon her bridal day,' and which sttii shines 
brighter in heaven \ There were : but ' their aifeclions did not that 
way tend.' They were of the tribe of Isaachar, and not of Judah. 
e two sisters. Poetry and Painting : one was taken, and the 



other 



B left. 



Were our ancestors insensible to the charms of nature, to the 
music of tliought, to deeds of virtue or heroic enterprise? No. But 
they saw them in their mind's eye: ihey felt them at their heart's 
core, and there only. They did not translate their perceptions into 
the language of sense : they did not embody them in visible imagei, 
but in breathing words. They were more taken up with what an 
object suggested to combine with the infinite stores of fancy or irainB 
of feeling, than with the single object itself; more intent upon the 
moral inference, the tendency and the result, than the appearances of 
things, however imposing or expressive, at any given moment of tinie> 
If their first impressions were less vivid and complete, their after- 
reflections were combined in a greater variety of striking resemblancei, 
and thus drew a dazzling veil over their merely sensitive impressions, 
which deadened and neutralized tliem still more. Will it be denied 
that there is a wide difference, as to the actual result, between the 
mind of a Poet and a Painter ? Why then should not this difference 
be inherent and original, as it undoubtedly is in individuals, and, to ' 
all amKaraoce, in nations \ Or why should we be uneasy because 4 
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imc country does not teem witli all varieties and with each 

ne of excellence and genius f ' 
In this importuaate theory of ours, we misconstrue nature, and tax 
Providence amiss. In that short, but delightful season of the year, 
and in that pan of the country where we now write, there are wild 
woods and banks coveted with primroses and hyacinths for mile* 
together, so that yuu cannot put your foot between, and with a gaudy 
show ' empurpling all the ground,' and branches loaded with nightin- 
gales whose leaves tremble with their liquid notes : Yet the air does 
not resound, as in happier climes, with shepherd's pi{)e t>r roundelay, 
nor are the viilage-maids adorned with wreaths of vernal flowers, 
ready to weave the braided dance, or ' returning with a choral song, 
when evening has gone down.' What is the reason ? * We also 
are nol Arcadians ! ' We have not the same animal vivacity, the 
same tendency to external delight and show, the same ear for melting 
sounds, the same pride of the eye, or voluptuousness of the heart. 
The senses and the mind are differently constituted ; and the outward 
influences of things, climate, mode of life, national customs and 
character, have all a share in producing the general etfect. We 
should say that the eye in warmer climates drinks in greater pleasure 
from external sights, is more open and porous to them, as the ear it 
to sounds ; that the sense of immediate delight is fixed deeper in the 
beauty of (he object ; that the greater life and animation of character 
gives a greater spirit and intensity of expression to the face, making 
finer subjects for history and portrait ; and that the circumstances in 
which a people are placed in a genial atmosphere, are more favour- 
able to the study of nature and of the human form. Claude 
could only have painted his lanilscapes in the open air ; and the 
Greek statues were little more than copies from living, every-day 

Such a natural aptitude and relish for the impressions of sense 
gives not only more facility, but leads to greater patience, refinement, 
and perfection in the execution of works of art. What our own 
artists do is often up-hill work, against the grain : — not persisted in 
and brought to a conclusion for the love of the thing ; but, after the 
first dash, after the subject is got in, and the gross general effect 
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produced, they grudge all the rest of their labour a: 
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rxhiLiuiiinA lold. The want of intimate Bymjathy with, and 
entire repose on nature, not only le.i»es Iheir produgtions hard, 
violeat, and crude, but frequently renders them impatient, wavering, 
and disBatisHed with their owd walk of art, and never easy till they 
get into a different or higher one, where they think they can earn 
more money or fame with les» trouble. By beginning over again, by 
having the same preliminary ground to go over, with new subjects or 
bungling experiments, they seldom arrive at that nice, nervous point 
that trembles on perfection. This last stage, in which art Is as it 
were identified with nature, an English painter shrbks from with 
atrange repugnance and peculiar abhorrence. The French 
the reverse of ours : it is all dry finishing without effect, 
their faults, and, as we conceive, their general incapacity for art : but 
we cannot be persuaded to see our own. 

The want of encouragement, which is sometimes set up as an all- 
sufficient plea, will hardly account for this slow and irregular progress 
of English art. There was no premium offered for the productioti 
of dramatic excellence in the age of Elizabeth : there was no society 
for the encouragement of works of wit and humour in the reign « 
Charles ii. : no committee of taste ever voted Congreve, or Steele, or 
Swift, 3 silver vase, or a gold medal, for their comic vein : Hogarth 
was not fostered in the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 
In plain truth, that is not the way in which that sort of harvest it 
produced. The seeds must be sown in the mind : there is a fulness 
of the blood, a plethoric habit of thought, that breaks out with the 
first opportunity on the surface of society. Poetry has sprung up 
indigenously, spontaneously, at all times of our history, and under all 
circumstances, with or without encouragement ; it is therefore a rich, 
natural product of the mind of the country, unforced, unpampered, 
unsophisticated. It is obviously and entirely genuine, 'the unbought 
grace of life.' If it be asked, why Painting has ail this time kept 
back, has not dared to showite face, or retired ashamed of its poverty 
and deformity, the answer is plain — because it did not shoot out with 
equal vigour and luxuriance from the soil of English genius — because 
it was not the native language and idiom of the country. Why then 
are we bound to suppose that it will shoot up nam to an unequalled 
height — why are we conlidenily told and required to predict to others 
that it is about to produce wonders, when we see no such thing; 
when these very persons tell U6 that there has been hitherto no such 
thing, but that it must and shall be revealed in their time and persons? 
And though they complain that that public patronage which they 
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invoke, and which they pretend is alone wanting to produce the high 
and palmy stale of art to which they would have ub look forward, is 
entirely and scandalously withheld from it, and likely to be so ! 

We turn from this subject to another not iess melancholy or 
BiDgular, — from the imperfect ard abartjve attempts at art in ttif 
country formerly, to its present state of degeneracy and decay in Italy. 
Speaking of Sir Joshua's arrival at Rome in the year 1749, Mr. 
Farington indulges in ihe following remarks. 

'On hii arrival at Rome, he found Pompeo Battoni, a native of 
Lucca, possessing the highest reputation. His name was, indeed, 
known in every part of Europe, and was every where spoken of as 
almost another Raphael; but in that great school of art, such was 
the admiration he excited, or rather such was the degi 
taste, that the students in painting had no higher ambition 



than 






' Bationi had some talent, but his works are dry, cold, and ii 
That such performances should have been so extolled in thi 
■eat and centre of the line arts, seems wonderful. But in this manner 
has public taeie been operated upon ; and from the period when art 
was carried to the highest point of excellence known in modern 
timet, it has thus gradually declined. A succession of artists 
fallowed each other, who, being esteemed the most eminent in their 
own time, were praised extravagantly by an ignorant public ; and in 
the several schools they established, their own productions were the 
only objects of study. 

* So widely spread was the fame of Battoni, that, before Reynolds 
left England, hia patron. Lord Edgcumbe, strongly nrged the 
expediency of placing himself under the tuition of so great a man. 
This recommendation, however, on seeing the works of that master, 
he did not choose to follow :— which showed that he was then above 
the level of those whose professional views all concentrated in the 
prtxluctions of the popular favourite. Indeed nothing could be more 
opposite to the spirited execution, the high relish of colour, and 
powerful effect, which the works of Reynolds at that time possessed, 
than the tame and inanimate pictures of Pompeo Battoni. Taking a 
wiser course, therefore, he formed his own plan, and studied chiefly 
in the Vatican, from the works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Andrea del Sario, with great diligence; such indeed was his 
application, that to a severe cold, which he caught in those apartments, 
he owed the deafness which continued during the remainder of his 
life.' p. 31. 

This account may serve to show that Italy is no longer Italy: 
why it is (o, is a question of greater difliculty. The soil, the climate, 
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the religioD, the people are the same ; and the n 
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but there it n 
I encourage them. 



I Raphael i 



1 walked out of Raphael's 
) paint ihem, nor does any Leo 
\i to proTc that the perfection of 
IE the destruction of art : that the models of this kind, by their 
accumulation, block up the path of genius ; and that all attempts at 
distinction lead, after a certain period, to a mere lifeless copy of what 
has been done before, or a vapid, distorted, and extravagant caricature 
of it. This is but a poor prospect lor those who set out late in art, 
and who have all the excellence of their predecessors, and all the 
fastidious refinements of their own taste, the temptations of indolence, 
and the despair of vanity, to distract and encumber their efforts. 
The artists who revel in the luxuries of genius thus prepared by thdr 
predecessors, clog their wings with the honeyed sweets, and get 
drunk with the intoxicating nectar. They become servitors and 
lacqueys to Art, not devoted servants of Nature! — the fluttering, 
foppish, laiy retinue of some great name. The contemplation of 
unattainable excellence casts a film over their eyes, and unnerves their 
bands. Tliey took on, and do nothing. In Italy, it costs them a 
month to paint a hand, a year an eye : the feeble pencil drop from 
their grasp, while they wonder to see an Englishman make a hasty 
copy of the Transfiguration, turn over a port-folio of Piranesi's 
drawings for their next historical design, and read Winckelman on 
virtii\ We do much the same here, in all our collections and 
exhibitions of modern or ancient paintings, and of the Elgin marbles, 
to boot. A picture-gallery serves very well for a place to lounge in, 
and talk about ; but it dt>es not make the student go borne and set 
heartily to work : — he would rather come again and lounge, and talk, 
the next day, and the day after that. He cannot do ai/ that he sees 
there; and less will not satisfy h la expansive and reiined ambition. 
He would be all the painters that ever were — or none. His 
indolence combines with his vanity, like alternate doses of pro. 
vocatives and sleeping-draughts. He copies, however, a favourite 
picture {though he thinks copying bad in general), — «r makes a 
chalk-drawing of it — or gets some one else to do it for him. — We 
might go on : but we have written what many people will call a 
lampoon already! 

There is another view of the subject more favourable and en- 
selves, and yet not immeasurably so, when all 
■ considered. All that was possible had been 
formerly done for art in Italy, so that nothing more was left to be 
done. That is not the case with us yet. Perfection is not the 
insurmountable obstacle to our success : we have enough to do, if we 
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knew how. That is some inducement to proceed. We can hardly 
be retrograde in our course. But there is a difficulty in the way, — 
no Img than our Establiehmcot in Church and State. Rome was the 
capital of the Christian and of the civilized world. Her mitre 
swayed the sceptree of the earth ; and the Servant of Servants set his 
foot on the neck of kings, and deposed sovereigns with the signet of 
the Fisherman. She was the eye of the world, and her word was a 
law. She set herself up, and said, ' All eyes shall see me, and all 
knees shall bow to me.' She ruled in the hearts of the people by 
dazzling their senses, and making them drunk with hopes and fears. 
She held in her hands the keys of the other world to open or shut ; 
and she displayed all the pomp, the trappings, and the pride of this. 
Homage was paid to the persons of her ministers ; her worship was 
adorned and made alluring by every appeal to the passions and 
imaginations of its Followers. Art was rendered tributary to the 
support of this grand engine of power ; and Painting was employed, 
as aoon as its fascination was felt, to aid the devotion, and tivet the 
faith of (he Catholic believer. Thus religion was made subservient 
to interest, and art was called in to aid in the service of this ambitious 
religion. The patron-saint of every church stood at the head of his 
altar: the meekiieES of love, the innoceiiee of childhood, 'amazing 
brightness, purity, and truth,' breathed from innumerable representa- 
tions ot the Virgin and Child ; and the Vatican was covered with 
the acts and processions of Popes and Cardinals, of Christ and the 
Apostles. The churches were lilled with these objects of art and of 
devotion : the very walls spoke. ' A present deity ihey shout 
around ; a present deity the walla and vaulted roofs rebound.' This 
unavoidably put in requisition all the strength of genius, and all the 
resources of enthusiastic feeling in the country. The spectator 
sympathized with the artist's inspiration. No elevation of thought, 
00 refinement of expression, could outgo the expectation of the 
thronging votaries. The fancy of the painter was but a spark kindled 
from the glow of public sentiment. This was a sort of patronage 
worth having. The zeal and enthusiasm and industry of native genius 
was stimulated to works worthy of such encouragement, and in unifon 
with its own feelings. But hy degrees the tide ebbed : the current 
was dried up or became stagnant. The churches were all supplied 
with altar-pieces: the niches were full, cot only with scriptural 
subjects, but with the stories of every saint enrolled in the calendar, 
or registered in legendary lore. No more pictures were wanted, — 
^.wd then it was found that there were no more painters to do them ! 
'. languished, and gradually disappeared. They could not 
! down the Madona of Foligno, or new-stucco the ceiling at 





Pvmi, dttt other artuu night uodo what Rasttiel aad i 
Some of them, to be ute, did nUov xim i 
coone ; and (pent their time, u in the c 
Sf^jpcT at M>1«)< io paincing otct, that ii, in dc&oog tbe i 
tlKir prcdccewort. Aitcrwardi, ihey applied t he aw ehca m Isdi^r 
Mid cTiwicil mbjecti, with great iucccm for s tinc^ u we mc ii 
Chude ad N. Pousnn ; but the original rutt tn^nhe wm gcae. 

What confimu the foregoing account, it, that at Vcancc, aad oAet 
place* ooi of the more tnunediate superintendence «f tfac Pifd See, 
_l> there alio tacred aubjecti were io great re^nea, ^ tbe an 
bcMg patronized bj rich merchaota and noUet, took, a more Ayjrtrj 
tva 10 poriratu ; — ougnificcnt indeed, and iiiAeno laimUed, for the 
bcmy of the cowune^ the character of the &cea, wd Uk mied fe»- 
tcmiooi of the perioa* who ut for lhei«, — bra «iQ vildlj i^HaR 
liron that MiUic and national interett that it aMnaed m the Rtnoa 
•chocJ. We see, in tike manoer, that paimmg in HaUmd aad 
FUader* took yet a dilTerent direction ; wai iBOKly loeuc and on»- 
■eatal, or con^ncd to local and personal Bubjecta. R^i^k'i picwrei, 
fix example, ditfct from R^pbacj't by a total warn of religioBa eotbna- 
aam aod Kodied reGnemcDt of esprettion, even where the M^jeon ave 
the Mme ; tad Rembraodt'i porlraiLi diifer from Titian'a in cfae graw- 
neN and warn of aotnuttion and dignity of hit characwra. IVcre vat 
as inlwreot dijfeience in the loolc of a Doge of Venice or one of 
ibc Medici family, aod that of a Dutch bargoma*ter. The -^■"w** 
bad affected the picture, through the character of the Btier, a* it 
aAci«d the seniui of the arti«t (if not ocbcrwitc) ihroogb the da» 
of •id>)tcu be wai coonaotly called upon to painu Wha twa 
ptiBri»t hat lately uken, or ii likely to take with oa, now r^umt 
M brteaa. 

Widi the Memoiri of Sir Jothua Mr. Faringtoo very p f o yedy 
COM WCM ifae hiatory of the ioitilutioo of the Royal AcaAemf fnm 
vUcfc he dMM the hopet and origin of all tound an in thii c 
Thcr< U here tl (if m tight an io*cr*ioo of the uaual order of 
The t fti ft kiB of Academiei in mon countriet has been coenl with 
t it the harbinga, and nra 
u the outline o£ tint psn ■( 
artitt, and the &dflity of an 



the iLeiMaf of art : io out i, it (cem 

Gop of iu tuccnt, Mr. P. thui t 
I tnb'fKt Willi [be enthtuiaam of 
litatoriao. 

• At thin period ( 1 7*^0) a plao wai formed by the aniat of the 
mKruoolit t^ draw rh* aurntiun of tbcir fellow-dtizen* to tbeir iimai 
ou* I^KMirii Willi a ¥Kw both to an increase of patroaane, and Ae 
cubivstion of ihmm. Hitherto work* of that kind produced in Ae 
country writ kcb ouly by a few t the people io general knew BOthn^ 
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of what was passing in the arts. Private collectioas were ihen id 
ccniiblc, and thtre were no public ones ; nor any casual display of the 
productions of geniue, except what the ordinary sales by auction 
occaaionally offered. Nothing, iherefore, could exceed the ignorance 
of a people who were in themselves learned, ingenious, and highly 
cultivated in all ihinge, excepting the arts of design. 

' In consequence of this privaiion, it was conceived that a Public 
Exhibition of the works of the most eminent Artiats could not fail 
to make a powerful impression ; and if occasionally repeated, might 
ultimately produce the most satisfactory ejects. The scheme was no 
sooner proposed than adopted ; and being carried into immediate 
execution, the result exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the 
projectora. All ranks of people crowded to see the delightful novelty ; 
it was the universal topic of conversation; and a passion for the arts 
was excited by that first manifestation of native talent, which, cherished 
by the continued operation of the same ca'use, has ever since been in- 
creasing in strength, and extending its effects through every part of 
the Empire. 

' The history of our Exhibitions aifords itself the strongest evidence 
of their impressive elfect upon public taste. At their commencement, 
though men of enlightened minds could distinguish and appreciate 
what was excellent, the admiration of the many was conAned to 
subjects either gross or puerile, and commonly to the meanest efforts 
of intellect ; whereas, at this time, the whole train of subjects most 
popular in the earlier exhibitions hare disapjiearcd. The loaf and 
cheese, that could provoke hunger, the cat and canary-bird, and the 
dead mackarel on a deaMxiard, have long ceased lo produce astonish- 
ment and delight ; while truth of imitation now finds innumerable 
admirers, though combined with the high (qualities of bc.iuty, grandeur, 
and taste. 

* To our Public Exhibitions, and to arrangements that followed in 
consequence of their introduction, this change must be chiefly attri- 
buted. The prcienl gineratian nppeart to hr composed of a nevi, and at 
least, with respect to the arts, a superior order of he'mj^s. Generally 
speaking, their thoughts, their feelings, and language on these subjects 
differ entirely from what they were sixty years ago. No just opinions 
were at that time entertained on the merits of ingenious productions 
of this kind. The state of the public mind, incapable of discrimin- 
ating excellence from inferiority, proved incontrovertibly that a right 
sense of art in the spectator cin only be acquired by long and frequent 
observation ; and that, without pro]«r opportunities lo improve the 
mind and the eye, a nation would continue insensible of the true value 
of the fine arts. 
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'The first or probationary Exhibition, which opened April xitt, 
1 760, was at a large room in the Strand, belonging to the society for 



and Commerce, which 
yeara. It is Datura! to conclude, 
3$ not indifFerent to the success of 
lively useful. Accordingly, four 
me here placed before the public, 
opened, he continued i 



juragemeot of Art 
had then been instituted five or si; 
thai the first artist in the country 
a plan which promised to be so e: 
of his pictures were for the first 
with whom, by the channel no' 
intercourse as long as he lived. 

* Encouraged by the successful issue of the first experiment, the 
arlitlUal My determined that it should be repeated the following 
year. Owing, however, lo some inconveniences experienced at their 
former place of exhibition, and also to a desire to be perfectly inde- 
pendent in their proceedings, they engaged, for their next public 
display, a spacious room near the Spring Gardens' entrance into the 
Park ; at which place the second Exhibition opened. May gth, 
lyfit. Here Reynolds sent his tine picture of Lord Ligonier on 
horseback, a portrait of the Rev. Laurence Sterne, and three 

' The artists had now fuSly proved the efficacy of their plan ; and 
their income exceeding their expenditure, affording a reasonable hope 
of a permanent establishment, they thought they might solicit a 
Royal Charter of Incorporation ; and having applied to his Majesty 
for that purpose, he was pleased to accede to their request. This 
measure, however, which was intended to consolidate the body of 
artists, was of no avail : on the contrary, it was probably the cause 
of its dissolution ; for in leas than four years a separation took place, 
which led 10 the establishment of the Royal Academy, and finally to 
the extinction of the incorporated Society. The charter was dated 
January z6th, 1765 ; the secession took place in Octobet, 1768 ; and 
the Royal Academy was instituted December loth in the same year.' 
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formed before it i and the 
be a death-blow to the art. 

for servile mediocrity, a hotbed for cabal and dirty competitioi 
a vehicle for the display of idle pretensions and empty parade. 

Secondly, we agree with the writer as to the deplorable state of 
the art and of the public taste in general, which, at the period in 
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haG been improved so much t 
suppose ; nor that the Academy has t 
for improring or refining il. 

'They found it poor at firsi 
They hate attended to their own interests, and flattered their cus- 
lomerB, while they have neglected or cajoled the public. They may 
indeed look back with triumph and pity to ' the cat and canary-bird, 
the dead mackarel and Deal board j ' but they seem to rest satisfied 
with this conquest o»er themeelves, and, ' leaving the things thai are 
behind, have not pressed forward (with equal ardour] to the things 
that ate before.' Theirs is a very moderate, not a Radical Reform 
ID this respect. We do not find, even in the latest Exhibitions at 
Somerset House, ' innumerable examples of truth of imitation, com- 
bined with the high qualities of beauty, grandeur, and taste.' The 
mass of the pictures exhibited there are nol calculated to give the 
English people a true notion, not merely of high art (as it is emphatic- 
ally called), but of the genuine objects of art at all. We do not 
believe — to lake a plain test of the progress we have made — that nine- 
teoths of the persons who go there annually, and who go through the 
Catalogue regularly, would know a Guido from a daub — the finest 
picture from one nol badly executed perhaps, but done in the worst 
iples. The vast majority of the pictures 
t conspicuous [ ■ 
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commissions for half and whole lengths— or 

purposely to be seen in the Exhibition, to s' 

Room, Co catch attention, and force adm 

dissipation of a thousand foolish faces a: 

colouring and meretricious grace. We appeal to any mai 

ment, whether this is nol a brief, but true summary, of 'i 

show ' at the Royal Academy i And is this the way I 

the interests of art, or to fashion the public taste -' There ii 

head in ten painted as a study from nature, or with a view to bring 

out the real qualities of the mind or countenance. If there is any 

■ach improvident example of unfashionable sincerity, it is put out of 

countenance by the prevailing tone of rotigcil and smiling folly, and 

aiTectaiion all around it. 

The only pictures painted in any quantity as atudiei from nature, 

L free from the glosses of sordid art and the tincture of vanity, are 

vriraiii of places ; and it cannot be denied that there are many of 
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Tc a true and powerful look of aatnrr : but the 
wa« a matter of great indifference, and nobody's business to see to, 
ihcy aie seldom anything more than bare sketches, hastily got up for 
the chiioce of a purchaser, a.nd left unfinished la save time and trouble. 
'I'hcy are not, in general, lofty conceptions ot selections of beautiful 
■ccnery, but mere common out-of-door views, relying for their value 
ou their literal fidelity i a-od where, consequently, the exact truth 
and perfect identity of the imitation is the more indispensable. — Out 
own countryman, Wilkie, in scenes of domestic and familiar life, is 
equally dcaer»ing of praise for the arrangement of his subjects, and 
care in the execution : but -we have to lament that he too is in some 
degree clinrgeablc with that fickleness and desultoriness in the pursuit 
of excellence, which we have noticed above as incident lo our native 
atUAls, and which, we think, hat kept hira stationary, instead of being 
progressive, for some years past. He appeared at one time as if he 
was near touching the point of perfection in his peculiar department ; 
and he mny do it yet ! But how small a part do his works form of 
the lishibition, and how unlike all the rest ! 

It was the panic-fear that all this daubing and varnishing would be 
acen through, and the scales 1^11 oif from the eyes of the public, in 
consequence of the exhibition of some of the finest specimens of tlie 
Old Matters at the British Institution, that called into clandestioe 
notoriety that disgraceful production, the Catalogue Raiionait. The 
cimccnled authors of that work conceived, that a discerning public 
would learn more of the art from the simplicity, dignity, force and 
iruih, of these admired and lasting models, in a short season or two, 
rlinn they had done from the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy for 
the last fifty yenrs : that they would see that it did not consist 
rntlrrly in lints and varnishes and megilps and washes for the skin, 
Nl thm all the effects of colour, and charms of expression, might be 
united with purity of tone, with articulate forms, and exquisite 
fluUhlnn, They saw this conviction rapidly taking place in the 
iiubllc mind, and they shrunk back from it ' with jealous leer malign.' 
riity iHTsundcd themselves, and had the courage to try to persuade 
Ollirrs, lll« to exhibit approved specimens of art inN^encral, selected 
from lliv works of the most famous and accomplished masters, was to 
ilmtifiy ilie germ of native art ; was cruelly to strangle the growing 
Irtstr b'ihI enthusiasm of the public for art in its very birth; was to 
hll||hl Ihe well-earned reputation, and strike at the honest livelihood 
of lilt lllwral profcisors of the school of painting in England, They 
iherelore set to work to decry these productions as worthless and 
oillou* In the liulit of the true adept ; they smeared over, with ereretj 
«plth«t nf low onusc, works and nitmes sacred to fame, and to g 
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mi to come : they spared no paias to heap ridicule and obloquy 
on those who had brought thcBe works forward ; they did every 
thing to disgust and blind the public to their excellence, by showing 
in themselves a hatied and a loathing of all high excellence, and of 
all established reputation in art, in which their paltry vanity and 
mereeoary spite were not concerned. They proved, beyond all con- 
tradiction, that to keep back the taste of the town, and the knowledge 
of the student, to the point to wliich the jlcadrmy had found it 
practicable to conduct it by its example, was the object of a powerfiil 
and active party of professional intriguers in this country. If the 
Academy had any hand, directly or indirectly, in this unprincipled 
outrage upon ta£te and decency, they ought to be disfranchised (like 
Granipound) to-morrow, as utterly unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them. 

The alarm indeed (in one sense) was not unfounded: for many 
persons who had long been dazzled, not illumined, by ihe glare of 
the most modern and fashionable productions, began to open their 
eyes to the beauties and loveliness of painting, and to see reflected 
there as in a mirror those hues, those expressions, those transient and 
heavenly glances of nature, which had often charmed their own 
minds, but of which they could find the traces nowhere else, and 
became true worshippers at the shrine of genuine art. Whether this 
taste wiil spread beyond the immediate gratilication of the moment, 
or stimulate the rising generation to new elTorts, and to the adoption 
of a new and purer style, is another question ; with regard to which, 
for reasons above explained, we are not very sanguine. 

We have a great respect for high art, and an anxiety for its 
advancement and cultivation ; but we have a greater still for the 
advancement and encouragement of true art. That is the first, and 
the last step. The knowledge of what is contained in nature is the 
only foundation of legitimate art ; and the perception of beauty and 
power, in whatever objects or in whatever degree they subsist, is the 
test of real genius. The principle is the same in painting an arch- 
angel's or a butterfly's wing ; and the very finest picture in the finest 
collection may be one of a very common subject. We speak and 
think of Rembrandt as Rembrandt, of Raphael as Raphael, not of 
the one as a portrait, of the other as a history painter. Portrait may 
become history, or history portrait, as the one or the other gives the 
soul or the mask of the face. ' Thai is true history,' said an eminent 
critic, on seeing Titian's picture of Pope Julias v. and his two 
nephews. He who should set down Claude as a mere landscape 
ter, must know nothing of what Claude was in himself; and 
E who class Hogarth ai a painter of low life, only show theii 
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ignorance of human nature. High art does not consist in high ( 
epic subjects, but in the manner of treating those subjects j and that 
manner among us, ag far ag we have proceeded, haa we think been 
false and exceptionable. We appeal from the common cant on this 
subject to the Elgin marbles. They are high an, confessedly : But 
they are also true art, in our sense of the word. They do not deriate 
from truth and nature in order to arrive at a fancied superiority to 
truth and nature. They do not reprcseni a vapid abstraction, but 
the entire, undoubted, concrete object they profess to imitate. They 
arc like casts of the Eaest living forms in the world, taken in momen- 
tary action. They are nothing more: and therefore certain great 
critics who had been educated in the ideal school of art, think nothing 
of ihem. They do not conform to a vague, unmeaning standard, 
made out of the fastidious likings or dislikings of the artist ; they ate 
carved out of the living, imperishable forma of nature, as the marble 
of which they are composed was hewn from its native rock. They 
contain the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. We 
cannot say so much of the general style of history -painting in thii 
country, which has proceeded, as a first principle, on the determined 
and deliberate dereliction of living nature, both as means and end. 
Grandeur was made to depend on leaving out the details. Ideal 
grace and beauty were made to consist in neutral forms, and character 
and expression. The first could produce nothing but sIovenlineH ; 
nothing but insipidity. The Elgin marbles have proved, 
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With them invention rose 



from the ground of imitation : with us, the boldness of the invention 
was acknowledged in proportion as no traces of imitation were 
discoverable. Our greatest and most successful candidates in the 
epic walk of art, have been those who founded their pretensions to be 
history-painters on their not being portrait-painters. They could d. 
paint that which they had seen, and therefore they must be qualific 
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to paint that which they had not seen. There was not any one part 
of any one of their pictures good for any thing ; and therefore the 
whole was grand, and an example of lofty art ! There was not, in 
all probability, a single head in an acre of canras, that, taken by 
itself, was more than a worthless daub, scarcely fit to be hung up as 
a sign at an alehouse door : But a hundred of these bad portraits or 
wretched caricatures, made, by numerical addition, an admirable 
historical picture ! The faces, hands, eyes, feet, had neither beauty 
nor expression, nor drawing, nor colouring ; and yet the composition 
and arrangement of these abortive and crude materials, which might 
ai well or better have been left blanks, displayed the mind of the 
great master. Not one lone, one line, one look for the eye to dwell 
upon with pure and intense delight, in all this endless scope of subject 
and field of canvas. 

We cannot say that we in general like very large pictures i for 
this reason, that, like overgrown men, th«y are apt to be bullies and 
cowards. They profess a great deal, and perform little. They arc 
often a contrivance not to display magnificent conceptions to the 
greatest advantage, but to throw the spectator to a distance, where it 
is impossible to distinguish either gross faults or real beauties. 

The Iflle Mr. West's pictures were admirable for the composition 
and grouping. In these respects they could not be better ; as we see 
in the print of the death of General Wolfe : but for the rest, he 
might as well have set up a prcci of figures in wood, and painted 
them over with a sign-post brush, and then copied what he saw, and 
it would have been just as good. His skill in drawing was conliDed 
to a knowledge of mechanical proportions and measurements, and was 
not guided in the line of beauty, or employed to give force to 
expression. He, however, laboured long and diligently to advance 
the interests of art in this his adopted country ; and if he did not do 
iDore, it was the fault of the coldness and formality of his genius, not 
of the man. — Barry was another instance of those who scorn nature, 
and are scorned by her. He could not make a likeness of any one 
object io the universe : when he attempted it, he was like a drunken 
on horseback; his eye reeled, his hand refused its ot{ice,^and 
■dingly he set up for an example of ihe great ilyle in art, which, 
like charity, covers all other defects. It would be unfair at the same 
ly, that some of the figures and groupes in his pictures of 
Olympic Games in the Adelphi, are beautiful designs after the 
lUtique, as far as outline is concerned. In colour and expression 
they are like wild Indians, The other pictures of his there, are not 
rthy of notice ; except as warnings to the misguided student who 
would scale the high and abstracted steep of art, without following 
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genius, 
But he unfonuoately mistook hii 
ce for the power to achieve it ; 
aeaumed the capacity to execute the greatest works ioEtead. of 
acquiring it; supposed that 'the bodiless creations of hie brai 
to start out from the walls of the Adelphi like a dream or 
■ale ; — aod the result has been, that all the splendid illusion 
undigested ambition have, ' like the baseless fabric of a vision, left' 
not a wreck behind.* Hia name is not a light or beacon, but a by- 
word and 3D ill omeo id art. What he has left behind him in 
writing on the subject, concaina much real feeling and inCereiting 
thought.— Mr. Fuseli is another distinguished artist who complains 
that nature puts him out. But his distortions and vagaries are 
German, and not English : they lie like a night-mare on the breast 
of our native art. They are too recondite, obscure, and extravagant 
for us ; we only want to get over the ground with large, clumsj 
strides, as fast as we can ; and do not go out of our way in search of 
absurdity. We cannot consider his genius as naturalized among us, 
after the lapse of more than half a century : and if in saying this we 
do not pay him a comphment, we certainly do not intend it as a very 
severe censure. Mr. Fuseli has wit and words at will ; and, though 
he had never touched a pencil, would be a man of extraordinary pre- 
tensions and talents. 

Mr. Haydon is a young artist of great promise, and much ardour 
and energy ; and has lately painted a picture which has carried away 
universal admiration. Without wishing to detract from that tribute 
of deserved applause, we may be allowed to suggest (and with no 
unfriendly voice) that he has there, in our judgment, laid in tlie 
groundwork, and raised the scaffolding, of a noble picture ; but no 
more. There is spirit, conception, force, and effect : but all this is 
done by the first going over of the canvas. It is the found; 
the superstructure of a first-rale work of art. It is a rude outline, 
striking and masterly sketch. 

Milton has given us a description of the growth of a plant — 

' So from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk ; from thence the leaves 
More airy; last tlic bright consummate flovfer." 

And we think this image might be transferred to the slow anda 

perfect growth of works of imagination. We have in the presmtf 

3nce the rough materials, the solid substance and the glowii^a 

it of art; and only want the last finishing and patient working n] 

» Mr. Haydon think this too much to bestow on works deaigne 
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a breaihe the air of immortality, and to shed the fragraoce of thought 
on a distant age? Does he regard ic as beneath him CO do what 
Raphael has done ? We repeat it, here are bold contra;sts, distinct 
grouping, a vigorous hand and striking conceptions. What remains 
then, but that he ehould add to bold contrasts fine gtadadons, — to 
m^culioe drawing nice inflections, — to vigorous pencilling those 
softened and trembling hues which hover like air on the canvas, — 
to massy and prominent grouping the exquisite finishing of every 
, face and figure, nerve and artery, so as to have each part instinct 
\ with life and thought and sentiment, and to produce an impression 
in the spectator not only that he can touch the actual substance, but 
that it would shrink from the touch? In a word, Mr. Haydon has 
strength: we would wish him to add to it refinement. Till he does 
this, he will not remove the common stigma on British art. Nor do 
we ask im possibilities of him ; we only ask him to make that a 
leading principle in his pictures, which he has followed so happily 
in parts. Let him lake his own Penitent Girl as a model, — paint 
up to this standard through all the rest of the figures, and we shall be 
satisfied. His Christ in the present picture we do not like, though 
in this we have no less an anthority against us than Mrs. Siddons. 
Mr. Haydon has gone at much length into a description of his idea 
of this figure in the Catalogue, which is a practice we disapprove : 
for it deceives the artist himself, and may mislead the public. In 
the idea he conveys to us from the canirai, there can be no deception. 
Mr. Haydon is a devoted admirer of the Elgin marbles ; and he has 
taken advantage of their breadth and size and masses. We would 
urge him to follow them also into their details, their involved graces, 
the texture of the skin, the indication of a vein or muscle, the 
waving hne of beauty, their calm and motionless expression ; into all, 
in which they follow nature. But to do this, he must go to nature 
and study her more and more, in the greatest and the smallest things. 
In short, we wish to see this artist paint a picture (he has now every 
motive to exertion and improvement) which shall not only have a 
striking and imposing effect in the aggregate, but where the impres- 
sion of the whole shall be the joint and irresistible effect of the value 
of every part. This is our notion of fine an, which we offer to 
hini, not by way of disparagement or discouragement, but to do our 
best to promote the cause of truth and the emulation of the highest 
excellence. 

We had (juite forgotten the chief object of Mr. Faringion's book, 
Sir Joshua's dispute with the Academy about Mr. Bonomi's election ( 
it is too late to return to it now. We think, however, that Sir 
I Jochua was in the right, and the Academy in the wrong ; but wc 
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who, though he difTera from vs id hii conclugion, has give 
too fairly to justify any other opinion. He has also some excellent 
observations on the increasing respectability of artiats in society, from 
which, and from various other passages of his work, we are ipclioed' 
to infer that, on subjects not relating to the Academy, he would be 
sensible, ingenious, and liberal writer. 
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V-L. KXX»>.,.] [M^J fgl]. 

We often hear it aaked, tf^htlhtr Perhduai Criiidnn it, upoi 
tvhole, beneficial to ihe cause of literature j* And this question it 
usually followed up by another, which is thought to settle the firdt. 
Whether Shakespeare could ha-ve -written at lie diil, had he lived in the 
present day ? We shall not attempt to answer either of these 
questions : But we will be bold to say, that we have at lea«t one 
author at present, whose productions spring up free and numberlcM, 
in the very hotbed of criticism — a large and living refiitatioo of the 
chilling and blighting effects of such a neighbourhood, ' But would 
not the author of Waverley himself,' resumes our tritical querist, 
' have written better, if he had not had the fear of the periodical 
press before his eyes ! ' We answer, that he has no fear of the 
periodical press ; and that we do not see how, in any circumstances, 
he could have written better than he does. * But a single exception 
docs not disprove the rule.' But he is not a single exception. It 
there not Lord Byron? Are there not many more.'^only that we 
are too near them to scan the loftiness of their pretensions, or to 
guess at their unknown duration. Genius carries on an unequal 
strife with Fame; nor will our bare word (if we durst presume to 
give it) make the balance even. Time alone can show who are the 
authors of mortal or immortal mould ; and it is the height of wilful 
impertinence to anticipate its award, and assume, because certain living 
authors are new, that they never can become old. 

Waving, however, any answer to these ingenious questions, wej 
will content ourselves with announcing a truism on the subject, which^! 
like many other truisms, is pregnant with deep thought, — mz. That 
periodical criticism is favovralrle — to periodical criticism. It contribute* 
to its own improvement — and its cultivation proves not only that it 
suits the spirit of the times, but advances it. It certainly never 
flourished more than at present. It never struck its roots so deepi ,1 
nor spread its branches so widely and luxuriantly. 
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poftal of this very cjueation 3 proof of its progreesive refinemcnl ? 
Aod what, it may be asked, can be desired more than to have the 
perfection of one thing at any one time ? If literature in our day 
has taken this decided turn into a critical channel, is it not a pre- 
sumptive proof thai it ought to do so ? Most things find their own 
level ; and so clt>ea the mind of man. If there !b a preponderance of 
criticism at any one period, this can only be because there are subjects, 
and because it is the time for it. We complain that this is a Critical 
age j and that no great works of Genius appear, because so much 
is said and written about them ; while we ought to rcverae the 
argument, and eay, that it is because bo many works of genius have 
appeared, that ihey have left us little or nothing to do, but to 
think and talk about them — that if we did not do that, we should 
do nothing so good — and if we do this well, we cannot be said to 

It has been staled as a kind of anomaly in the history of the Fine 
Arts, that periods of the highest civilization are not usually distin- 
guished by the greatest works of original genius. But, instead of a 
remote or doubtful deduction, this, if closely examined, will be found 
a self-evident proposition. Take the case, for example, of ancient 
Greece. The time of its greatest eplendour, was when its first 
matues, pictures, temples, tragedies, had been prtxluced, when they 
existed in the utmost profusion, and the taste for them had become 
habitual and universal. But the time of the greatest Genius was 
undoubtedly the time that produced them, — which was necessarily 
antecedent to the other : So that if we were to wait till the era 
of the most general refinement, for the production of the highest 
models of excellence, we should never arrive at them at all ; since 
it is these very models themselves, that, by being generally studied, 
and diffused through social life, give birth to the last degrees of 
taste and civilization. When the edifice is raised and finished in all 
its parts, we have nothing to do but to admire it ; and invention 
gives place to judicious applause, or, according to the temper of the 
observers, to petty cavils. While the niches are empty, every nerve 
ii strained, every faculty is called into play, to supply them with the 
masterpieces of skill or fancy : when chey are full, the mind reposes 
on what has been done, or amuses itself by comparing one excellence 
with another. Hence a masculine boldness and creative vigour it 
the character of one age, a fastidious and eifeminate delicacy that of 
a succeeding one. This seems to be the order of nature : and why 
should we repine at it? Why insist on combining all sorts of advan- 
tages (even the moBt opposite) forcibly together ; or refuse to cultivate 
those that w« possess, because there are others that we think mare 
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ach ? ' We are Dotbing, 
tt Dot cnticu.' ce It to : due uiea let us be critical, or we thai] be 
Dothing. 

The demaad for worki of original genius, the cranng after them, 
the capacity for tDveaang them, naturally decay, when we have 
models of almo« every ipedes of excellence already produced to 
our hands. When thii is the case, why call out for more i When 
art is a blank, then we want genius, enihusiatm, aod industry to <il] 
it up : when it it teeming with beauty and ttreogth, then we want an 
eye to gaze at it, handt to point out its Etiik-ing features, leisure to 
luxuriate in, and be enamoured of, its divine spirit. When we have 
Shakespeare, we do not want more Shakespearet : one Milton, one 
Pope or Dryden, is enough. Have we nut plenty of Raphael's, of 
Rubens' E, of Kembtaodl's pictures in the world ? Terra plena noiiri 
laiorit, is almost literally true of them. Who has seen all the IJne 
pictures, or read all the fine poetry, that already exists ? — and yet 
till we have done this, what do we want with more I It is like 
leaving our own native country uneicplored, to travel into foreign 
lands. Do we not neglect the standard works to hunt after mere 
novelty ? This is not wisdom, but affectation or caprice. Learning 
becomes, by degrees, an undigested heap, without pleasure or uae. 
We do not see the absolute necessity why another work should be 
written, or another picture painted, till those that we already have 
are becoming worm-eaten, or mouldering into decay. We can 
hardly expect a new harvest till the old crop is off the ground. If 
we insist OD absolute originality in living writers or artists, we ahould 
begin by destroying the works of their predecessors. We want 
■ another Osmyn to burn and spare not— and then the work of 
[ extermination and the work of regeneration would go on kindly 
together. Are we to learn all chat is already known, and, at the 
; time, to invent more ^ This would indeed be the ■ large 
discourse of reason looking before and after.' Who is there that 
can boast of having read all the books that have been written, and 
that are worth reading? Who is there that can read all those with 
which the modern press teems, and which, did they not daily disap- 
pear and turn to dust, the world would not be able to contain them? 
Are we to blame for despatching the most worthless of these ftom 
lime to time, or for abridging the process of getting at 
of others, and thus leaving the learned at leisure to contempbtc 
the time-hallowed relics, as well as the ephemeral productions, of 
literature ? 

To instance in our own language only, is there not many a sterliDg, 
old author that lies neglected on solitary, unexplored shelves, or 
I04 
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uttering boohstalls, unknown to, or passed over by, the idle and the 
diligent, the republication of which would be the ^(rcatest service 
that could be performed by the modern man of letters ? To maatcr 
the Old Knglish Dramatic Writers, the most esteemed novelists, the 
good old comedieii and periodical works alone, would occupy the 
leisure of a life devoted to taste and study. If we look at the rtsc 
and progress, (he maturity and decay, of each of these classes of 
excellence, we shall find that they were limited in duration, and 
•uccegsive. The deep rich tragic vein of Shakespeare, Webster, 
Ford, Deckar. Marlow, Beaumont and Fletcher, was discovered 
and worked out in the time of b!lizabcth and the two first Stuarts. 
All that the heart of n 
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could feel, all that the wit of man could 
iking and interesting occasions, had been 
:en great writers, who left little to their 
irgidily or smooth common -place,— the art 
_ nportance, or taming rough boldness into 

insipidity. But Comedy rose as Tragedy fell ; and, in the age of 
Charles II. and Queen Anne, Coogreve, Wycherley and Vanburgh, 
were contemporary with Dryden, Lee and Rowe. Otway, it it 
true, belonged to the same period, a straggler from the veteran corpa 
of tragic writers : — as, in a range of lofty mountains, we generally 
lee one green hill thrown to a distance from the rest, and breaking 
the abrupt declivity into the level plain. Due at each of the periods 
here spoken of, tlie Tragic or the Comic Muse was attended by a 
group of writers such as we can scarcely hope to see again, and such 
as we have no right to complain of seeing unrivalled, while thiy are 
themselves suffered to remain undisturbed in old collections and odd 
Tolumes. These probed the follies, as those unveiled the passions, 
of men : depicted jealousy, rage, ambition, love, madness, affectation, 
ignorance, conceit, in their most striking forms and picturesque 
contrasts : took possession of the strong-holds, the 'vantage points 
of vice or vanity ; filled the Stage with the mask of living manncrS) 
or 'the pomp of elder days:' shook it with laughter, or drowned 
it with tears — poured out the wine of life, the living apirit of the 
drama, and left the lees to others. Little could afterwards be made 
of the subject, except by resorting to inferior branches of it, or to a 
second-hand imitation. No doubt, nature is exceedingly various ; 
but the capital eminences, the choicest points of view, are limited ; 
and when these have been once seized upon, we must eitlier follow in 
the steps of others, or turn aside to humbler and less practicable 
subjects. When the highest places have been occupied, when the 
happiest strokes liave been anticipated, the ambition of the poet (lags : 
without the stimulus of novelty, the rapidity or eagerness of his blows 
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ai Hwn an he can avail himself of commOD] 
conventional artifices, he shrinks from the task of original invention. 
Or, if he is benl on trying his natiTe atrength, and adding to the slock 
of what has been etTccted by otht^rs, it must be by sirikiag into a new 
]rath, and cultivating some neglected plot of ground. So, the Peri- 
odical Essayists, Steele and Addison, succeeded to our great Comic 
Writers, and the Novelists, Fieldinfi, Sterne, Smollett, to these ; and 
each left works superior to any thing of the kind bi-farc, and uorii-alled 
in iheir way by any thing since. Thus genius, like the sun, teemi 
not to rise higher and higher, but from its lirst dawn to ascend to its 
meridian, and then decline ; and art, like life, may be said to have its 
stated periods of infancy, manhood, and old age. Alas ! the miracles 
of art stand often like proud monuments in the waste of time. The 
age of Leo the Tenth is like a rock rising out of the abyss, — with 
nothing before it, with nothing behind it ! As art rose high then, so 
did it sink iow afterwards : and the V.itican overlooks modern Italian 
art, stagnant, puny, steril, unwholesome, ague-struck, as Rome itself 
overlooks the marshes of the Campagna, What then ? Docs not 
the Vatican remain, the wonder of succeeding ages and surrounding 
nations ? And when it yields (as yield it must) to time's destructite 
rage, and its glories crumble into dust, a new Vatican will arise, and 
other Raphaels and Michael Angelos will breathe the inspiration of 
genius upon its walls 1 As lires kindled in the night send their light 
to a vast distance, so Taste, an emanation from Genius, lingers long 
after it ; and whea its mild radiance is extinguished, then comes night 
and barbarism. Modern art, which took its rise in Italy, was 
transplanted indeed elsewhere, and flourished in Holland, Spain, and 
Flanders — it nevet took root in France, nor has it yet done so in 
[England — but the soil, where it lirst sprung up, became effete soon 
after, and has produced scarcely any thiug worth naming since. 

Not only are literature and art circumscribed by the limits of 
nature or the mind of man, but each age or nation has a standard of 
its own, which cannot be trespassed upon with impunity. Tragedy 
was at its height in France, when it was on the decline with us ; but 
then it was in a totally different style of composition, which could 
never be successfully naturalized in this country. Popularity can only 
be insured by the sympathy of the audience with any given mode of 
representing nature. The IingUsh genius excludes sententious and 
sentimental declamations on the passions ; and Shakespeare, were he 
alive, would be ' cabin'd, cribbed, confined,' to say the least, on that 
very stage where his plays still flourish, by the change of feeling and 
circumstances. He would not have scope for his fancy i the passion 
would often seem groundless and overwrought. To produce any 
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thing Dcw and striking at present, it is neceseary to bhift the scene 
altogether, to take new subjects, an entire new eet o( Dramaiii 
Persona, — 10 pitch the interest in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, or 
suspend it in air with the Children of th« Mist. We see what Sir 
Walter Scott has done in this way, by turning up again to the day 
the rich accumulated mould of ancient manners and wild unexplored 
scenery of his native land ; and we already see what some of hia 
imitators have done. In a word, literature is confined not only 
within certain aalaral, hut also within Jocid and lanporary iijnits, 
which necessarily have fewer available topics ; and when these are 
exhausted, it becomes a caput morlaum, a shadow of itself. Nothing 
is easier, for instance, than to show haw, from the alteration of 
manners, the brilliant dialogue of the older comedy has gradually 
disappeared from the stage. The style of our common conversation 
hag undergone a total change from the personal and /li^uun/ to the 
critical and didactic ; and, instead of aiming at elegant raillery or 
pointed repartee, the most polished circles now discuss general topics, 
or analyze abstruse problems. Wit, unless it is exercised on an 
indiscriminate subject, is considered as an impertinence in civil life : 
yet we complain that the stage is dull and prosaic. 

Farther, the Fine Arts, by their spread, interfere with one another, 
and hinder the growth of originality. All the greatcBt things are 
done by the division of labour — by the intense concentration of a 
number of minds, each on a single and chosen object. But by the 
progicsB of cultivation, different arts and exercises stretch out their 
arms to impede, not to assist one another. Politics blend with 
poetry, painting with literature; fashion and elegance must be 
combined with learning and study : and thus the mind gets a 
smattering of every thing, and a mastery in none. The mixing of 
acquirements, tike the mixing of liquors, is no doubt a bad thing, and 
maddla the brain ; but in a certain stage of society, it is in some 
degree unavoidable, Rembrandt lived retired in his cell of gorgeous 
light and shade. Night and Day waited upon him by turns, or 
together : his eye gazed on the dazzling gloom, nor did he ask for 
any other object. He existed wholly in this part of his art, which 
he has slumped on his canvas with such vast and wondrous power. 
He was not distracted or diverted from his favourite study by other 
things, by penning a Sonnet, or reading the Morning's Paper. Had 
he lived in our time, or in a state of manners like ours, he would have 
been a hundred other things, but not Rembrandt — a polite scholar, 
an imitator probably of the antique, a pleasing versifier, 'a chemist, 
, fiddler, and buffoon,' — every thing but what he was, the 
tier of light and shade ! Michael Angelo, again, had 
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dirersity of genius enough, and grasped 
hallowed hands. Yet did he not use 
jealous, and required the whole man 
modern accomplishments would it take 
Yet perhaps the flutter of idle pretensioi 
' ' ' ra, with the sense of hie 
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: arts than one with 
_ , that ' Painting was 
to herself?' How many 
o make a Michael Angelo ? 
s, the glitter of fashion, the 
iwn dedctencies in frivolous 
pursuits, might have diemayed the daundest Youth who, with a blow 
of his chisel, repaired the Meleager j who afterwards carved the 
Moses, painted the Prophets and Sybils, reared the dome of St, 
Peter's, and fortified his native city against a foreign foe ! The little 
might have turned aside, in hia triple career of renown, him whom 
the great could not intimidate. 

" " " ■ ■ of Institution!! for the Fine Arts is, 

nts of fortune and fashion, that is, of 
indispensable to the artist. He is 
»phere, and thrust into one for which 
nor habit. He must be able to make 
ibled multitudes, to hold conversation with Princes, 
the highest honours of his profession by arts which 
have nothing to do with it — by frivolous or servile means. He must 
have the ear of committees, the countenance of the great. He takes 
precedence as a matter of etiquette or costume. He rises, as he 
would at college or at court. The chair of a Royal Academy for 
the Fine Arts must he filled by a gentleman and scholar. So Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ^aiiil invidia) is chosen President, not more 
because he is the beat portrait-ps inter in existence, than because he is 
one of the finest gentlemen of the day. This is confounding the 
essential dtiferences of things, and weakening the solid superstructure 
of art at its foundations. — A scholar was formerly another name for a 
sloven, an artist was known only by his works. Now, a professional 
man, who should come into the world, relying on his genius or 
learning for his success, without other advantages, would be looked 
upon as a pedant, a barbarian, or a poor creature. ' Though he 
should have all knowiedge, and could speak with the tongues of 
angels, yet, without affectauon, he would be nothing.' He who is not 
acquainted with the topic, who is not fashioned in the mode of the 
day, is no better than a brute. We will not have the arts and 
sciences ' relegated to obscure cloisters and villages ; no, we will have 
them to lift up their sparkling front in courts and palaces,' — in 
drawing-rooms and booksellers' shops. ' The toe of the scholar must 
tread so close on the heel of the courtier, that it galls his kibe.' 

This is also a consequence of the approximation and amalgamation 
of ditTerent ranks and pretensions from the more genera] diffusion of 
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' knowledge. Each takes something of the colour, or borrows some 
of the advantages, of itn neighbour. A reflected light is thrown od 
all parts of society. The polite affect literature : the literary alfect 
to be polite. Such a state of things, do doubt, producet a great deal 
of mock-patronage and mock'gentility. What then ? It cannot be 
prevented : ami is it not better to make the most of this tlorid and 
composite style of manners, than lo proscribe and stigmatize it al- 
together, or insist on going back to the simple Doric or pure Gothic 
— to barbaric wealth or cynicDl knowledge? 'Take the good the 
Gods provide ye ' — le our motto, and our advice. The impulse that 
sways the human mind cannot be created by a^at of captious dis- 
content : it floats on the tide of mighty Circumstance. By resisting 
ibis natural bias, and peevishly struggling against the stream, wc shall 
only lose the favourable opportunities we possess, both for enjoyment 
aacf for use. It is not BulEcieot to say, * Let there be Shakespeares, 
and there were Shakespeares : ' — but we have writers in great 
numbers, respectable in their way, and suited to the mediocrity of the 
age we live in : And, by cultivating sound principles of taste and 
criticism, we can still point out the beauties of the old authors, and 
improve the style of the new. There is a change in the world, 
and we must conform to it. Instead of striving to revive the spirit 
of old English literature, which is impossible, unless wc could restore 
the same state of things, and push the world back two centuries in its 
course, let us add the last polish and fine finish to the modern BelUt- 
Lettret. Instead of imitating the poets or prose writers of the age of 
Elizabeth, let us admire them at a distance. Let us remember, that 
there is a great gulf between them and us^ — -the gulf of ever-rolling 
years. Let them be something sacred, and venerable to the imagina- 
tion : But let us be contented to serve as priests at the shrine of 
3t attempt to moun.1 the pedestal ourselves, or 
ivith our unwarranted pretensions. 
; dictated no less by modesty than wisdom. 
r (on the other side of the question) is envy 
of the moderns, rather than admiration of the ancients. It is not 
that wc really wish our contemporaries to rival their predecessors in 
grandeur, in force and depth ; but that we wish them to fall short of 
themselves in elegance, in taste. In ingenuity, and facility. The 
exclusive outcry in favour of ancient models, is a diveriion to the 
exercise of modern talents, and a misdirection to the age. If we 
cannot produce the great and lasting works of former times, we may 
at least improve our knowledge of the principles on which they were 
raised, and of the distinguishing characteristics of each. If we have 
nothing to show eijoal to some of these, let us make it up {to the 
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way ntiaj aa<l MpeifccizI potufa Aem the estmt and bei^it ^^ 
which kiKtwIcdge ha* been acanBoiited, aod the groeral latErett 
uHua inletwra. 

To dig to the bouom of a mbject throogh *o maay gmcraiions of 
;iitthor*, u now impoMJble : the coDcitte nns* is too lolumioous and 
iwt CO be contaiaed in 307 single head ; and therefore we rautt hare 
cwHrncea and sample* as MibititutcB for it. We hare collected a 
tuperabundaace of raw malcriaU : the grand Jciideratum now is, to 
fathton 3fld render them portable. Knowledge is no longer con&Dcd 
to the few : ihc object therefore is, to make it accestible and 
attractive to the many. The Moaachiim of literature is at an end j 
the cella of learning are thrown open, and let in the light of universal 
day. We can no longer be churls of knowledge, ascetics in 
pretension. We muit yield to ihe spirit of change (whether for the 
lietter or wome) ; and ' to beguile ihe time, look like the time.' A 
modern author may (without much imputation of his wisdom) declare 
for n short life and n merry one. He may be a little gay, thoughtless, 
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and disaipaced. Literary imniortality is now let on short leases, and 
he must be contented to succeed by rotation. A scholar of the olden 
time had resources, had consolations to support him under many 
privations and disadvantages. A light (that light which penetrates 
die most clouded skies) cheered him in his lonely cell, in the most 
obscure retirement : and, with the eye of faith, he could see the 
meanness of his garb exchanged for the wings of the Shining Ones, 
and the wedding-garment of the Spouse. Again, he lived only in 
the contemplation of old books and old events ; and the remote and 
future became habitually present to his imagination, like the past. 
He was removed from low, petty vanity, by the nature of his studies, 
and could wait patiently for his reward till after death. We exist tn 
the bustle of ihe world, and cannot escape from the notice of our 
contemporaries. We must please to live, and therefore should live to 
please. We must look to the public for support. Instead of solemn 
testimonies from the learned, we require the smiles of the fair and the 
polite. If princes scowl upon us, the broad shining face of the 
people may tufa to us with a favourable aspect. la not this life (too) 
sweet! Would we change it for the former if we could? But the 
great point is, that •u/e cannot ! Therefore, let Reviews flourish — let 
Magazines increase and multiply — let the Daily and Weekly News- 
papers live for ever ! We are optimists in literature, and liold, with 
certain limitations, that, in this respect, wKatever is, is right 1 

II has been urged as one fatal objeaioo against periodical criticism, 
that it is too often made the engine of party-spirit and personal 
infective. This is an abuse of it greatly to be lamented ; but in fact, 
it only shows the extent and importance of this branch of literature, 
so that it has become the organ of every thing else, however alien to 
it. The current of political and individual obloquy has run into this 
channel, because it has absorbed every topic. The bias to miscel- 
laneous discussion and criticism is so great, that it is necessary to 
insert politics in a sort of sandwich of literature, in order to make 
them at all palatable to the ordinary taste. The war of political 
pamphlets, of virulent pasquinades, has ceased, and the ghosts of 
Junius and Cato, of Gracchus and Cincinnatus, no longer 'squeal: 
and gibber ' in our modern streets, or torment the air with a hubbub 
of hoarse noises, A Whig or Tory tirade on a political question, 
the abuse of a public character, now stands aide by side in a fashionable 
Review, with a disquisition on ancient coins, or is introduced right 
in the middle of an analysis of the principles of taste. This is a 
violation, no doubt, of the rules of decorum and order, and might 
well be dispensed with : but the stock of malice and prejudice in the 
world is much the same, though it has found a more classical and 
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agree^le vehicle to vent icaelf. Mere politics, mere personal alterca- 
tion, will not go down without an infusion of the Belles- Lettrcs and 
the Fine Arts. This makes decidedly either for the refinement or 
the (rirolity of our taste. It is found necessary to poison or to sour 
the public mind, by going to the well-hrad of polite literature and 
periodica! criticism, — which shows plainly how many driolc at that 
fountain, and will drink ac no other. As 3 farther example of this 
rage for conveying information in an eatiy and portable form, we 
believe that booksellers will often refiise to purchase in a volume, 
what ihey will give a handsome price for, if divided piecemeal, and filled 
for occasional insertion in a newspaper or magazine ; so that the only 
authors who, as a class, are not starving, are periodical essayists, as 
almost the only writers who can keep their reputation above water 
are anonymous critics. But we have enlarged sufficiently on the 
genera! question, and shall now proceed to a more particular account 
of the state of the Periodical Press. We consider this Article, 
however, as an exception to our general rules of criticizing, and 
protest against its being turned into a precedent ; for if our several 
contemporaries were to criticize one author as a constant habit, there 
would be no end of the repeated refieciions and c " " ' 
perspective of cavils and otiections, which would ri 
nature but the Caff </« Mi/ks Cehnnc! 

The staple literature of the Periodical Press may, we presume, be 
fairly divided into Newa^iapers, Magazines, and Reviews ; and of 
each of these, if we have courage to go through with it, we shall say 
a word or two in their order. 

The St. .Iames's Chronicle is, we have understood, the oldest 
existing paper in London. We are cot quite sure whether it was in 
this or in another three -time s-a- week paper {the Englishman ') that 
we first met with some extracts from Mr. Burke's Letter to a Noble 
Lord in the year 1796, and on the instant became converts to his 
familiar, inimitable, powerful prose-style. The richness of Burke 
showed, indeed, more magnificent, contrasted with the meagreness of 
the ordinary style of the paper into which his invective was thrown. 
Let any one, indeed, who may be disposed to disparage modem 
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intellect and modern letters, look over a file of old newspapers (only 
thirty or forty years back), or into those that, by prescription, keep 
up the old'fnshioned style in accommodation to the halntual dulness 
of iheir readere, and compare the poverty, the meanness, the want of 
style and matter in their original paragraphs, with the amplitude, 
the strength, the point and terseness which characterize the leading 
journals of the day, and he will perhaps i^ualify the harshness of his 
censure. We have not a Burke, indeed — we hare not even a Junius i 
but we have a host of writers, working for their bread on the spur of 
the occasion, and whose names arc not known, formed upon the model 
of the beat writers who have gone before them, and reflecting many 
of their graces. 

Let any one (for instance) compare the St. James's Chronicle, 
which is on the model of the old school, with the Morning 
Chronicle, which is, or was at least, at the head of the new. This 
paper we have been long used to think the best, both for i 
and instruction, that issued from the daily press. It is full, but 
rowded ; and we have breathing-spaces and openings left t 
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We have plenty and variety. The reader of a 
jught not to be crammed to satiety. He ought to 
■usal light and refreshed. Attention is paid lo every 
is overdone. There is a liberality and decorum, 
■eaders is accommodated with its favourite articles, 
md without sparing for the sharpest sauces.' 
•a is supplied by one of the popular poets of the day ; 
a prose essay appears in another page, which, had it been written two 
hundred years ago, might still have been read with admiration ; a 
correction of a disputed reading, in a classical author, is contributed 
by a learned correspondent. The politician may look profound over 
a grave dissertation on a point of constitutional history; a lady may 
smile at a rebus or a charade. Here, Pitt and Fox, Burke and 
Sheridan, maintained their nightly combats over again i here Porson 
criticized, and Jekyll punned. An appearance of conscious dignity 

' Miay of iheK article! [pirticubrlf the Thcatricil CrlticUm) ire univoiilabiy 
written o»cr night, juit ii the paper ii going to the preii, without eofieetion or 
previoui prep»r»tioo. Vrt ihcy will often ilond a cumpariion with more Uboure.1 

few nurka of haile. In fact, there it a kind of txltmfort writing, » well »t II- 
Hmpm apeaking. Both are the eifeit of necenitr and habit. It a min hat but 
weriU and iileu in hit bead, be aa eipreu himietf in ■ longer or a abutter time 
(with ■ little pnctice), juat aa be has i motive for ilomg it. Wher 
acceuary Itimnlui for mikinG the elTort, what il give ' 
what il (truck off ix a blow, it in many reipecta better 
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ii kept up, CTCQ in the Adrertiaementa, where a principle of proportion 

and separate grouping is observed ; the asnouDcement of a new work 
is kept distinct from the hiring of a servant of all-work, or the tailing 
of a steam-yacht. 

The late Mr. Perry, who raised the Morning Chronicle into its 
present consequence, held the- office of Editor for nearly forty years ; 
and he held firm to his party and his principles al! that time, — -a long 
term for political honesty and consiiteocy to last 1 He was a man of 
strong natural sense, some ac(^uired knowledge, a quick tact ; prudent, 
plausihie, and with great heartiness and warmth of feeling. This 
last quality was perhaps of more use to him than any other, in the 
sphere in which he moved. His cordial voice and sanguine mode of 
address made friends, whom his sincerity and gratitude insured. An 
overflow of animal spirits, sooner than any thing else, floats a man 
into the tide of success. Nothing cuts off sympathy so much as the 
obvious suppression of the kindly impulses of our nature. He wlio 
takes another slightly by the hand, will not stick to him long, nor in 
difficulties. Others perceive this, and anticipate the defection, or the 
hostile blow. Among the ways and means of auccess in life, if good 
sense is the first, good nature is the second. If wc wish othert to 
be attached to us, we must not seem averse or indifferent to thera. 
Perry was more vain than proud. This made him fond of the society 
of lords, and them of his. His shining countenance reflected the 
honour done him, and the alacrity of his address prevented any sense 
of awkwardness or inequality of pretensions. He was a little of a 
coxcomb, and we do not chink he was a bit the worse for it. A 
man who does not think well of himself, generally thinks ill of 
others ; nor do they fail to return the compliment. Towards the 
last, he, to be sure, received visitors in his library at home, some- 
thing in the style of the Marquis Mariaiva in Gil Bias. He affected 
" * n of the death of Porson, he observed that 

rn into his coflin ; ' of which there was an 
t day, — ' For Epilhalamia read EpUidta ! ' 
The worst of it was, that .1 certain consciousness of merit, with a 
little overweening pretension, sometimes interfered with the conduct 
of the paper. Mr. Perry was not like a contemporary editor, who 
never writes a sentence himself, and assigns, as a reason for it, that 
' he has too many interests to manage as it is, without the addition of 
his own literary vanity.' The Editor of the Morning Chronicle 
wrote up his own paper ; and he had an ambition to have it thought, 
that every good thing in it, unless it came from a lord, or an acknow- 
ledged wit, was his own. If he paid for the article itself, he thought 
he paid for the credit of it also. This sometimes brought hira into 
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awkward aituations. He wished to be head and chief of his own 
paper, and would not have any thiog behind the editor's desk, greater 
than the desk itself. He was fretjueoUy remiES himself, and was not 
sanguine that otheri should make up the deficiency. He possessed a 
most tenacious memory, and often, in the hottest periods of Parlia- 
mentary warfare, carried off half a Debate on his own shoulders. 
The very lirst time he was intrusted with the laak of reporting 
ipeeches in the House of Commons, a singular lapse of memory 
occurred to him. Soon after he had taken his seat in the Gallery, 
some accident put him out, and he remained the whole night scupified 
and disconcerted. When the House broke up, he returned to the 
office of the paper for which lie was engaged, in despair, and profess- 
ing total inability to gi»e a single word of it. But he was preTailed 
upon to »k down at the writtng-desk. The sluices of memory, which 
were not empty, but choked up, began to open, and they poured on, 
tilt he had nearly filled the paper with a virbalim account of the speech 
of a Lord Nugent, when his employer, finding his mistake, told him 
thiK would nercr do, hut he must begin over again, and merely give a 
general and itiilorical account of what had passed. Perry snapped his 
fingers at this release from his terrors j and it has been observed, that 
the Clerical mode of giving a Debate was his delight ever afterwarda. 
From the time of Woodfall, the Morning Chronicle was distinguished 
by its superior excellence in reporting the proceedings of Parliament. 
Woodfall himself often filled the whole paper without any assistance. 
This, besides the arduousness of the undertaking, necessarily occasioned 
delay. At present, several Reporters take the different speeches in 
succession — (each remaining an hour at a time) — go immediately, 
and transcribe their notes for the press ; and, by this means, all the 
early p-irt of a debate is actually printed before the last speaker has 
risen upon his legs. The public read the next day at breakfast-time 
(perhaps), what would make a hundred octavo pages, every word of 
which has been sjKjken, written out, and printed within the last twelve 
or fourteen hours ! 

The Times Newspaper is, we suppose, entitled to the character it 
gives itself, of being the ' Leading Journal of Europe,' and is perhaps 
the greatest engine of temporary opinion in the world. Still it is not 
to our taste — either in matter or manner. It is elaborate, but heavy; 
full, but not readable : it is stulfed up with oHicial documents, with 
matter-of-fact details. It seems intended Co be deposited in the oflice 
of the Keeper of the Records, and might be imagined to be composed 
as well as printed with a steam-engine. It is pompous, dogmatical, 
and full of pretensions, but neither light, various, nor agreeable. It 
sells more, and contains more, than any other paper ; and when you 
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have aatd thi«, you have said all. It preienu a most formidable 
to the inexperienced reader. It makes a toil of a pleasure. Tt is 
said lo be calculated for persons in business, and yet it is the business 
of 3 whole morning lo get through it. Bating voluminous details of 
what had better be omitted, the same things arc belter done in the 
Chronicle. To say nothing of poetry (which may be thought too 
frivolous and attenuated for the atmosphere of the city), the prose is 
inferior. No equully sterling articles can be referred to in it, either 
for argument or wit. More, in short, is etfected in the Morning 
Chronicle, without the formality and without the etfort. The Times 
is not a clanical paper. It is a commercial paper, a paper of business, 
and it is conducted on principles of trade and business. It lloats with 
the tide : it sails with the stream. It has no other principle, as wc 
take it. It is not ministerial ; it is not patriotic ; but it is t'niie. It 
is the lungs of the British nictrojioliB ; the mouthpiece, oracle, and 
echo of the Stock Exchange; the representative of the mercantile 
interest. One would think so much gravity of style might be accom- 
panied with more steadiness and weight of opinion. But ihc Times 
conforms lo the changes of the time. It bears down upon a question, 
like a lirst-rate man of war, with streamers flying and all hands on 
deck ; but if the first broadside does not answer, turns sboi't upon it, 
like a triremed galley, firing off a few paltry squibs to cover its 
retreat. It takes up no falling cause ; lights no up-hill battle ;. 
adfocates no great principle ; holds out a helping hand to no oppressed 
or obscure individual. It is * ever strong upon the stronger side.' 
Its style is magniloquent ; ita spirit is not magnanimous. It is valiant, 
swaggering, insolent, with a hundred thousand readers at its heels ; hut 
the inatant the rascal rout turn round with the ' whitF and wind ' of 
some fell circumstance, the Times, the renegade, inconstant Times, 
turns with them ! Let the mob shout, let the city roar, and the voice 
of the Times is heard above them all, with outrageous deafening 
clamour ; but let the vulgar hubbub cease, and no whisper, no echo of 
it is ever after heard of in the Times. Like Dully Bottom in the 
play, it then ' aggravates its voice so, as if it were a singing dove, an 
it were any nightingale.' Its coarse ribaldry is turned to a harmless 
jest J its swelling rhodomontade sinks to a vapid commonplace; and 
the editor amuses himself in the interval, before another great ex- 
plosion, by collecting and puhlishing from time to time, AflidavitB 
of the numbers of his paper sold in the last stormy period of the 

The Times rose into notice through its diligence and promptitude 
in furnishing Continental intelligence, at a time when foreign news 
was the most interesting commodity in the market ; but at present it 
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CDgroiieB evf ry other department. It grew obsceni; and fuHous during 
the revolutionary war ; and the nicknamea which Mr. Walter bc- 
Blowed on the French Ruler were the counters with which he tnade 
his fortune. When the game of war and madness was over, and the 
proprietor wished to pocket his dear-bougbt gains quietly, he happened 
to have a writer in his employ who wanted to roar on, as if 30y 
thing more was to be got by his continued war-whoop, and who 
scandalized the whole body of disinterested Jews, contractors, and 
stock-jobbers, by the din and smithery with which, in the pip' 
time of peace, he was for rivetting on the chains of foreign nations. 
It was found, or thought ac least, that this could not go on. The 
3 longer flowed up the river, and the tide of Billingsgate 
Id no longer flow down it, with any pretence to decency, 
religion. There is a cant of patriotism in the city ; 
int of huinanity among hackneyed politicians. The 
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The principles gave way to the policy of the paper; and this was the 
origin of the New Times. 

This new Morning paper is one which every Tory ought lo 
encourage. If the friend of the people cannot otoay ■with it, the 
friend of power ought not to be without it. Nay, it may be of use to 
,thc liberal or the wavering; for it goes all lengths, boggles at no con- 
sequences, and unmasks the features of despotism fearlessly and 
uhamclessly, without remorse and without pity. The Kditor deals in 
no half raeaGurcB, in no half principles ; but is a ihorough-paced 
stickler foe the modernized doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance. Dr. Sacheverel, in his day, could not go beyond him. 
He is no flineher, no trimmer; he 'champions Ltgilimacy to the 
OQtrance.' There is something in this spirit, that if it expos 
possegsor to haired, exempts him from contempt. The present 
Editor of the New, and late Editor of the Old Times, whatever we 
may think of his opinions, must be acknowledged to be staunch, 
determined, and consistent in maintaining them. He is a violent 
partisan, blind to the blots in his own cause; and, by this means, he 
often opens the eyes of others to them. He has no evasion, no 
disguises. Let him take up a wrong argument (which he does on 
principle) and no one can beat him in pushing it to the reJuclio dd 
absurdumi let him engage in a bad cause [which he docs by instinct) 
and no consideration of prudence or compassion will make him turn 
back. He is a logician, and will not bate one ace of his argument. 
He goes the utmost length of the sprit, as well as the principles, of 
his patty. If we like the spirit of despotism, we see it eJtemplificd 
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I full perfection, and without any cowardly drawback 
reasonings. He is the true organ of the l/ltrai, at home or abroad. 
It is the creed, we lielieve, of all legitimate princes, that the world 
waa made for them ; and this sentiment is stamped, fixed, seared tn 
inverted but indelible characters, on the mind of the Editor of the 
New Times, who, we believe, would march to a stake, in testimony 
of the opinion that he and all mankind ought to be held as slaves, in 
fee and perpetuity, hy half a dozen lawful rulers of the species. He 
lays it down, for instance, in so many words, that ' Louis xvi 
the same undoubted right {in kind and in degree) to the throne of 
France, that Mr. Coke has to his estate of Holkham in Norfolk : ' 
and from this declaration he never swenes, cot even in thought. 
Other writers may argue upon the assumption of this principle, or 
now and then, in a moment of unexpected trlmph, avow it ; but he 
alone has the glory and the shame of making it the acknowledged, 
UDdisguised basis of all his reasoning. He is fascinated, in short, 
with the abstract image of royalty ; he has swallowed love-powderi 
from despotism; he is drunk with the spirit of servility; mad with 
the hatred of liberty j flagrant, obscene in the exposure of the 
shameful parts of hie cause ; and bis devotion to power amounts to a 
prostration of all his faculties. It is strange, as well as lamentable, 
to see this misguided enthusiasm, this preposterous pertinacity in 
wilful degradation. Yet it is not without its use. Its honesty warns 
us of the consequences we have to dread : as its consistency insures 
US some compensation in some pan or other of the system. There ts 
DO pure evil, but hypocrisy. Every principle (almost) if consistently 
followed up, leads to some good, by some reaction on itself. It is 
only by tergiversation, by tricking, by being false to all opinion, and 
picking out the bad of every cause to suit it to our own interest, that 
we get a vile compoGt of intolerable and opposite abuses. Thus, we 
should say that superstition, while it was real, with all its evils, had 
its redeeming points, in the faith and zeal of those who were actuated 
by it, into whatever excesses they might be hurried : but we object 
entirely to modern fanaticism, which is the patchwork product of a 
perverted intellect, with all the absurdity and all the mischief, without 
one particle of sincerity, to justify it. Despotism even has its 
advantages ; but we see no good in modern despotism, which has lost 
its reverence, and retains only the odiousness of power. The State 
Doctor of the New Times is, however, a perfect Preux CkmaStr, 
compared with some of his hireling contemporaries : another Peter 
the Hermit, to preach an everlasting crusade against Jacobins and 
Levellers, and to rekindle another Holy War in favour of /)j 
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' There is a dramatic interest in tbe fury of his cxcIamationB, which 
Induces as to make some allowance for the barbarism of his creed. 
He is iesB mischievous th:in when he wrote in the Old Times, which 
trimmnl betweep power and popularity, and oiled the wheels of 
Despotism with the cant of Liberty. He docs not now fawn on public 
opinion, but Bets it at defiance, hath in theory and practice. He does 
not mix up the grosaness of faction with the refmements of sophistry. 
He does not uphold the principles, and insult the person), of the 
aristocracy. No one was more hitter against the late queen, or more 
able or strenuous in the cause of her enemies ; but he maintained a 
certain respect for her rank and birth. He did not think that every 
species of outrage and Indecency, heaped on the daughter of a prince, 
the consort of a king, was the most delicate compliment that could be 
paid to royalty ; but conceived, that when we forget what is due to 
place and title, we make a gap in ceremony and outward decorum, 
through which all such persons ni»y be assailed with impunity. 
Perhaps this starched, pedantic preference of principles to persons, 
may not, after all, be the surest road to court-favour j but we respect 
any one who is ever liable to a frown from a patron, or to be left in 
3 minority by his own party. There is nothing truly contemptible, 
but that which is always tacking and veering before the breath of 

This naturally leads us to the Courie* ; which is a paper of shifts 

d expedients, of bare assertions, and thoughtless impudence. It 

ijenies facts on the word of a minister, and dogmatizes by authority. 
The force of duhut can no farther go : ' — but its pertness keeps 
pace with its dulness. It sets up a lively pretension to safe common- 
places and stale jests ; and has an alternate gaiety and gravity of 
manner : — The mailer is nothing. Compared with the solemn 
quackery of the Old or New Times, the ingenious editor is the 
Merry-Andrew of the political show. The Courier is intended for 
country readers, the clergy and gentry, who do not like to be dis- 
turbed with a reaion for any thing, but with whom the self complacent 
■ballowness of the editor passes for a self-evident proof that every 
thing is as it should be. It is a paper that those who run may read. 
It asks no thought : it creates no uneasiness. In it the last quarter's 
assessed taxes are always made good : the harvest is abundant ; trade 
reviving ; the Constitution unimpaired ; the n: 
the Monarch the finest gentleman in his domin 
no idea beyond a ceruin set of cant phrases 
and never puzzles any one by the smallei 
in what he says. This lacquey to the Treasury, in short, puts i 
wind of those impudent vaJets at the doors of great houses — sleek, 
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saucy, empty, and vulgar — who give short answers, and laugh 
the feces of tho«e who come with complaintt and grievances lo th«r 
masters — think their employers great men, and themselve* cl«*«r 
fellows — eat, drink, sleep, and let the world thdt ! 

The Sun is a paper that apfitart daily, but never ihlnet. The 
editor, who is an agreeable man, has a sinecure of it ; and the public 
trouble their heads just as little about it as he docs. 

The Traveller is not a new, but a newly -conducted evening 
paper; which, if it has not much wit or brilliancy, is distinguished 
by sound judgment, carefiil information, and constitutional prindpJea. 

We really cannot presume to scan the transcendent merits of the 
Morning Post and Fashionable Worlo — and, in short, the other 
daily papers must excuse us for saying nothing about them. 

Of the Weekly .Iournalists, Cobbctt stands Brst in power and 
popularity. Certainly he has earned the latter : would that he 
abused the former less ! We once tried to cast this Antanis to the 
ground ; but the earth-bom rose again, and still staggers on, blind or 
one-eyed, to his remorseless, restless purpose, — sometimes running 
upon posts and pitfalls — sometimes shaking a. country to its centre. 
It is best to say little about htm, and keep out of his way ', for he 
crushes, by his ponderous weight, whomsoever he falls upon ; and, 
what is worse, drags to cureless ruin whatever cause he lays his hands 
upon to support. 

The Examiner stands next to Cobbett in talent; and is much 
before him in moderation and steadiness of principle. It has also a 
much greater variety both of tact and subject. Indeed, an agreeable 
rambling scope and freedom of discussion h so much in the autbor'i 
way, that the reader is at a loss under what department of the paper 
to look for any particular topic. A literary criticism, perhaps, 
insinuates itself under the head of the Political Examiner; and die 
theatrical critic, or lover of the Fine Arts, is stultified by a tirade 
against the Bourbons. If the dishes are there, it does not much 
signiiy in what order they are placed. With the exception of a little 
egotism and l-maJiHe, and Hippancy and dogmatism about religion or 
morals, and mawkishness about iiresides and furious Duonapartttm, 
and a vein of sickly sonnet-writing, we suspect the Examiner must be 
allowed (whether we look to the design or execution of the general 
run of articles in it) to be the ablest and most respectable of the 
publications that issue from the weekly press. 

The News is also an excellent paper — interspersed with historical 
and classical knowledge, written in a good taste, and with an excellent 
tpirit. Its circulation is next, we believe, to that of the Obsebtee, 
which has twice as many murders, assaults, robberies, fires, acddcDt*, 
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offeoces, as any other paper, and sells pro portion ably. Shadows 
affright the town aa well as subslanceg, and ill newa fly fast. We 
apprehend these are the chief of the -weekly journals. There are 
others that have become notorious for qualities that ought to have 
consigned them long ago to the hands of the common hangman ; and 
tome that, by their tamences and indecision, have been struggling into 
existence ever since their commencement. There is ability, but 
want of direction, in several of the last. 

As to the Weekly Literary Journals, Gazettes, &c. they arc a 
truly insignificant race — a sort of fiimay announcements of favoured 
publicalionB— insects in letters, that are swallowed up in the larger 
blaze of iull-orbed criticism, and where 

' Coining Ri-vifivi cast their shadons before ! ' 

We cannot condescend to c 
part of our subject, we must 
original newspaper, the Scotsman, and that newspaper but one subject 
— Political Economy. — The Editor, however, may be said to be 
kiogofit! 

Ot the Magazines, which are a sort of cottr-eautim to ourselves, we 
would wish to speak with icndcrneES and respect. There is the 
Gentleman's Magazine, at one extremity of the series, and Mr. 
Blackwood's at the other — and between these there is the European, 
which is all abroad, — and the Lady's, which is all at home, — and the 
London, and the Monthly, and the New Monthly — nay, hold; for 
if all iheir names were to be written down, one Article or one 
Number would hardly contain them — bo many of them are there, 
and such antipathy do they hold to each other ! For the Gkntle- 
KAn's Magazine wc profess an affection. We like the name, we like 
the title of the Editor, (Mr. Sylvanus Urban — what a rustic civility 
is Uiere in it ! )- — we like the frontispiece of St. John's Gate — a well- 
preserved piece of useless anciifuity, an emblem of the work — we like 
the table of contents, which promises no more than it performs. 
There we are sure of finding the last lingering remains of a former 
age, with the embryo production of the new — some nine days wonder, 
some forlorn H'lcjaeet — all that is forgotten, or soon to be so — an 
alligator stuffed, a mermaid, an Egyptian muramy^ South -sea inven- 
tions, or the last improvement on the a pinning -jenny — an epitaph in 
Pancras Church-yard, the head of Memnon, Lord Byron's Farewell, 
z Charade by a Young Lady, and Dr. Johnson's dispute with Osbom 
(he bookseller ! Oh ! happy mixture of indolence and study, of 
order and disorder ! Who, with the Gentleman's Magazine held 
carelessly in his hand, has not passed minutes, hours, days, in 
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r emm ! Who has not taken it up on parlour 
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The MoHTHLV Magazine 
Gentleman's, and the model 
formed. It was a literary Mi 



IB originally an improvement on the 
<n which succeeding ones have been 
'Ilajiy, variously and ably supported — 
of repository for the leading topics of conversation of the day ; 
but it has of !ate degenerated into a register of patents, and an account 
of the proprietor'* philosophy of the universe, in answer lo Sir Isaac 
Newton ! Other publications have succeeded to it, and prevailed. 
Which of these is the best, the London or the Nev 
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dillicuti, for we believe r 
But both contain articles 
Essays, Theatrical Critici 
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night be 



solve this riddle ; a 
nany of the writers ; 

i, we will be bold to say, in the form of 
sm, Jeax-iP e>pnl, which may be considered 

1 of periodical literature. To those who 
judge of books in the lump, by the cubic contents, the binding, or the 
letters on the back, and who think that all that is conveyed bclweett 
blue or yellow or orange-tawny covers, must be vain and light as the 
leaves that flutter round it, w« would remark, that many of these 
fugitive, unowned productions, have been collected, and met with no 
unfavourable reception, in solid octavo or compact duodecimo. Are 
there not the quaint and grave subtleties of Elia, the extreme 
paradoxes of the author of Table-talk, the Confessions of an Opium- 



, the • 



1 tales of Traditional 
jelieve, the agreeable lucubrai 
ventured lo meet the publi 



of Mr. Geoffrey 
re in an obscure 



Magazine \ 

Crayon also first 
publication of the 

'With a blush, 
Modest as morning, when slic roldly cjcb 
The youthful Phabus ! ' 

To say truth, some such ordeal seems almost necessary as a passport 
to literary reputation. The pubhc like to taste works in the sample, 
before they swallow them whole. If in the two leading Magazines 
just alluded to, we do not meet with any great fund of anecdote, with 
much dramatic display of character, with the same number of successful 
experiments in the world of letters as at an earlier period of our 
history, yet the reader mny perhaps think the want of these in a great 
■sure compensated by a belter sustained tone of general reflection, 
nild sentiment, and liberal taste ; which we hold, in spite of some 
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' strong excepiioDE, lo be the true characteriatics of the age. The 
fault of the London Magazine it, that it wants a sufficient unity of 
direction and purpose. There is no particular Was or governing 
tpiric, — which neutralised the interest. The articles seem ihrown 
into the letter-box, and to come up like blanks or prizes in the lottery 
— all is in a confused, unconcoctcd state, like the materials of a rich 
plum-pudding before it has been well boiled. On the contrary, there 
may be said to be loo much tampering with the management of the 
New Monthly, till the taste and spirit evaporate. A thing, by being 
overdone, stands a chance of being insipid — the fastidious may end in 
languor — the agreeable may cloy by repetition. The Editor, we arc 
afraid, fiti it too much, — and it is accordingly more remarkable for 
delicacy than robustness of coDStitution, and, by being faultless, loses 
some of its effect. 

Over-refinement, however, cannot be charged as the failing of most 
of our periodical publications. Some are full of polemical orthodoxy 
— some of methodistical deliration — some inculcate servility, and 
others preach up sedition — some creep along in a series of dull truisms 
and stale moralities — while others, more 'lively, audible, and full of 
vent,' subsist on the great staple of falsehood and jjersonality, and 
enjoy all the advantages that result from an entire contempt for the 
lestrainta of decency, consistency, or candour. There ia no pretence, 
indeed, or concealment of the principles on which such works are 
conducted : and the reader (eels almost as if he were admitted to 
look in on a club of thorough-going hack authors, in their moments 
of freedom and exaltation. There is plenty of slang-nuU going, and 
some shrewd remark. The pipes and tobacco are laid on the table, 
with a set-out of oysters and whisky, and bludgeons and sword-sticks 
ID the corner ! A profane parody is recited, or a libel on an absent 
member — and songs are sung in mockery of their former friends and 
employers. From foul words they get to blows and broken heads; 
till) drunk with ribaldry, and stunned with noise, they proceed to 
throw open the windows and abuse the passengers in the street, for 
their want of religion, morals, and decorum ! This is a modern and 
an enormous abuse, and requires to be corrected. 

The illiberality of the Periodical Press is ' the sin that most easily 
besets it.' We have already accDuntcd for this from the rank and 
importance it has assumed, which have made it a necessary engine in 
the hands of party. The abuse, however, has grown to a height 
that renders it desirable that it should be crushed, if it cannot be 
corrected ; for it threatens to overlay, not only criticism and letters, 
but to root out all common honesty and common sense from works of 
I tiie greatest excellence, upon large classes of society. All character, 
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of this 



I ioucndo, 



1 bold and direct 
sts not with the 
ibcy that pamper it into the 
monster it is ; and, in order to put an end to the trallic, the best way 
IB to let them eee a little wha.t sort of thing it is which they encourage. 
Both of the extreme partiei in the State, the Ultra-WhigB as well as 
the Ultra- Roy aliata, have occasionally trespassed on the borders of 
this enormity: But it is only the worst part of the Ministerial Press 
that has had the temptation, the hardihood, or tbe cowardice to make 
literature the mere tool and creature of party- spirit i and, in the 
sacredness of the cause in which it was embarked, to disregard 
entirely the profligacy of the means. It was pious and loyal to 
substitute abuse for argument, and private scandal for general argu- 
ment. He who calumniated his neighbour was a friend to his 
country. If you could not reply to your opponent's objections, you 
might caricature his person ; if you were foiled by his wit or learnitig, 
you might recover your advantage by stabbing his character. The 
cry of ' No Popery,' or ' the Constitution is io danger,' was an answer 
to all cavils or scruples. Who would hesitate about the weapons he 
used to repel an attack on all that was dear and valuable in civil 
institutions : He who drew off the public attention from a popular 
statement, by alluding to a ^lip in the private history of an individual, 
did well ; he who embodied a Hying rumour as an undoubted fact, 
for the same laudable end, did better ; and he who invented a palpable 
falsehood, did best of all. He discovered most invention, most zeal, 
and most boldness ; and received the highest reward for the sacrilice 
of his time, character, and principle. If the jest took, it was gravely 
supported ; if it was found out, it was well intended : To belie x 
Whig, a Jacobin, a Republican, or n Dissenter, was doing God and 
the king good service ; at any rale, whether true or false, detected or 
not, the imputation left a stain behind it, and would be ever after 
coupled with the name of the individual, so as to disable him, and 
deter others from doing farther mischief. Knowledge, writing, the 
press was found to be the great engine that governed public opinion ; 
and the scheme therefore was, to make it recoil upon itself, and act in 
a retrograde direction to its natural one. Prejudice and power had 
a provocation to this extreme and desperate mode of defence, in their 
instinctive jealousy of any opposition to thtir sentiments or will. 
They felt that reason was against them — and therefore it was neceSKary 
that they should be against reason, — tlicy felt, too, that they could 
extend impunity to their agents and accomplices, whom they could 
easily icreen from reprisals. Conscious that they were no match for 
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modeni philoeopbcrs and reformers id abstract reasoniag, they paid 
off tbcir dread of their taleote and principles by a pioporuonablc 
contempt for their persons, for which no epithets could be too mean 
IX hateful. These were therefore poured out in profiision by their 
Htellites. The Dickoamea, the cant phrases, too, were all in favour 
of exitUDg institutions and opinions, and were easily densed ia a 
contest where victory, not truth, was the object. The warfare 
was therefore turned into this channel from the Itrst ; and what 



■M up the war-whoop of recldess slander and vulgar abuse. Here 
is a specimen. 

' Mr. Coleridge having been dishonoured at Cambridge for preach- 
ing Deism, has, since that time, left his native country ; commenced 
citizen of the world ; left his poor children fatherless, and his wife 
destitute. £x hoc ditce omaei — his friend Southcy and others.' 

This ii the way in which a man of the most exemplary habits and 
strict morals was included in the same sentence of reprobation with 
one of greater genius, though perhaps of more irregular conduct ; 
while the imputations in both cases were impudent falsehoods — 
probably known to be so, or else founded on some idle report, 
eagerly caught up and maliciously exaggerated. What has been the 
effect? Why, that these very persons have, in the end, joined that 
very pack of hunting-tigers that strove to harass them to death, and 
now halloo longest and loudest in the chase of blood. Nor was the 
result, after all, so unnatural as it might at first appear. They saw 
that there was but one royal road to reputation. The new Temple 
of Fame was built as an outwork to the rotten boroughs, and the 
warders were busy on the top of it, pouring down scalding lead and 
horrible filth on all those who approached, and demanded entrance, 
without well-attested political credentials. ' The manna ' of court 
favour ' was falling ' ; and our pilgrims to the land of promise, slowly, 
reluctantly, but perhaps wisely, got out of the way of it. Who, 
indeed, was likely to stand, for any length of time, 'the pelting of 
this pitiless storm' — the precipitation of nicknames from such a 
height, the thundering down of huge voliimes of dirt and rubbish, 
the ugly blows at character, the ilickering jests on personal defects 
— with the complacent smiles of the great, and the angry shouts 
of the mob, to say nothing of the Attorney-General's informations, 
filed rx officio, and the well-paid depositioos of spies and informers \ 
It was a hard battle to fight. The enemy were well entrenched on 
the heights of place and power, and skulked behind their ramparts— 
those whom they assailed were exposed, and on the^oW. It was the 
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forlorc hope of genius and indcpeoderce scruggling for fame and % 
and it IB no wander that many of the caadidatCB turned tail, and Bed 
from such fearful odds. 

The beauty of it is, that there is generally no reparation or meaM 
of redress. From the nature of the imputations, it is frequently 
irapossible diatinetly to refute them, or to gain a hearing lo the 
rehitation. But if the calumniators are detected and expoied, thry 
plead authority and the King's prhvilegi ! They assume a natutj 
superiority orer you, as if, being of a dilferent party, you were of 
an inferior species, and justly liable to be tortured, worried, and 
hunted lo death, like any other vermin. They have a right to *iy 
what they please of you, to invent or propagate any falsehood or 
misrepresentation that suits their turn. The greater falsehood, the 
e merit ; the more barefaced the imposture, the more pious the 
fraud. You are a Whig, a reformer — docs not that of itself imply 
all other crimes and miBdemcanoura ? That being once granted, 
they have a clear right to heap every other outrage, every other 
indignity, upon you as a matter of course ; and you cannot complain 
of that which is no more than a commutation of punishmeoE. You 
are an enthusiast in the cause of liberty : does it not follow that you 
. bad poet? You are against Ministers; is it to be 
aupuosed that you can write a line of prose without repeated ofTence* 
against sense and grammar J If it be once admitted that you are an 
opposition writer of some weight and celebrity, it follows, of course, 
that the government scribbler should get a carit blatuht to fill up your 
character and preiensioDs, life, parentage, and education. Your mind 
and morals are, in justice, deodands to the Crown, and should be 
banded over to the court critic to be dissected without mercy, like 
the body of a condemned malefactor. The disproportion between 
the fact and the allegation only points the moral the more strongly 
. ; for the odiousnesa of your conduct, in differiog with 
ce and their sycophants, is such, that no colours can be 
black enough to paint it ; and if you are not really guilty of all the 
petty vices and absurdities imputed to you, it is plain that you ought 
to be BO, lo answer to their theory, and as a JUt'ion in loyalty, for 
the credit of church and state. You are a bad subject, they pretend ; 
that you are a bad writer and bad man, is a aelf-cvidcot consequence 
that will be at once admitted by all the respectable and well-disposed 
part of the community. You are entitled, in short, neither to jusdce 
nor mercy : and he who volunlari to deprive you of a livelihood or 
your good name by any means, however atrocious or dastardly, ii 
entitled to the thanks of his ovoi country. 

One of their most common expedients is, to strew their victim 
Ii6 
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over iud over with epithets of abute, and to trust to the habitual 
association between words and things for the effect of their applica- 
tion. There wa* an ioBtance of this, some little time ago, in a 
well-known paper, with which we shall exemplify our doctrine. It 
waa in reference to the assault made on Sir HudsoD Lowe by young 
Las Casas. 

* A French lad, of the name of Lan Casas, the son of one of 
- Buonaparte's Counts, waylaid Sir Hudson Lowe tn the street on 
Tuesday, and struck him, because Sir Hudson did his duly properly, 
as an English Go»ernor, at St. Helena, and as keeper of the mucrtiinl 
of whom he had the charge. The Chronicle put forth yesterday a 
letter without an address, said to be from the boy himself, signed 

BaroD , something. In this he confesses the assault, which, in 

default of other witnesses, wilt substantiace the (act, and consigti him, 
at toon at the thtcf-laktn can catch hair, no doubt to the pleasing 
recreation of the tread-mill for a given time.' 

We pau over the terras ' miscreant,' — ' fellow,' &c. \ but there is 
a refinement, in one part of this paragraph, worth notice. It is said, 
M if casually, that the ' thief-takers were after him.' What ! had he 
been accused of picking pockets, of shop- lifting, or petty larceny ? 
No ; but though the fact was known to be (]uite different, the feeling, 
it was thought, would be the same. His offence would be transferred, 
by the operation of this choice expression, to the class of misdemeanors 
which thief-takers are employed to look after; and thus young Las 
Casas, for resenting the unworthy treatment of his father and old 
master, has an indirect imputation fastened on him, by which he is 
confounded in the imagination with felons and housebreakers, and 
other persons for whom the 'tread-mill' is a suitable punishment! 
Such is the force of words — the power of prejudice — and the means 
of poisoning public opinion. 

Take another illustration in a native instance. A man of classical 
taste and attainments appears to be editor of an Opposition Journal. 
He publishes (ii is the fault of his 8ta.rs) an elegant and pathetic 
poem. The first announcement of the work, in a Ministerial publica. 
tion, sets out with a statement, that the author has lately been 
relieved from Newgate — which gives a fcloo-like air to the produc- 
tion, and makes it necessary for the fashionable reader to perform 
a sort of quarantine against it, as if it had the gaol-infection. It is 
declared by another critic, in the same pay, to be unreadable from 
its insipidity, and afterwards, by the same critic, to be highly 
pernicious and inflammatory — a slight contradiction, but no matter ! 
K This, and fifty other inconsiatenctes, would all go down, provided 
^'\tj were equally malignant and unblushing. The writer may 
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contradict himwlf aa often as he pleases : if he only speaks c^iantt 
the work, his criticism is »ound and orthodox. Nor is it only 
obnoxious writers on politics themBelves, but all their friends and 
acquaintance, or those whom they casually notice, that come under 
this sweeping anathema. It is proper to make a clear stage. Xhe 
friends of Caeaar must not be suajwcted of an amicable intercourse 
with patriotic and incendiary writers. A young poet comes forward : 
an early and favourable notice appears of some boyish verses of bis 
in the Examiner, independcmtly of all political opinion. That alotie 
decides his fate ; and fiorn that moment he is set upon, pulled in 
pieces, and hunted into his grave by the whole venal crew in full 
cry after him. It was crime enough that he dared to accept praise 
from BO disreputable a quarter. He should have thrown back his 
bounty in the face of the donor, and come with hts manuscript in 
his hand, to have poetical justice dealt out to him by the unbiassed 
author of the Baviad and Miviad! His tenderness and beauties 
would then have been exalted with f<iint praise, instead of being 
mangled and lorn to pieces with ruthless, unfeeling rage; his 
faults would have been gently hinted at, and attributed to youtli 
and inexperience ; and his profession, instead of being made the 
subject of loud ribald jests by vile buifoons, would have been intro- 
duced to enhance the merit of his poetry. But a different fate 
awaited poor Keats! His fine fancy and powerful invention were 
loo obvious to be treated with mere neglect i and as he had not 
been ushered into the worEd with the court-stamp upon him, he was 
to be crushed as a warning to genius how it keeps company with 
honesty, and as a sure means of inoculating the ingenuous spirit and 
talent of the country with timely and systematic servility ! We 
sometimes think that writers are alarmed at the praises that even •a/i 
bestow upon them, lest it should preclude them from the approbation 
of the authorized sources of fame ! 

This system thus pursued is intended to amount, and in fact does 
amount, to a prohibition to authors to write, and to the public to 
read any works that have not the Government mark upon them. The 
professed object is to gag the one, and hoodwink the others, and to 
persuade the world that all talent, taste, elegance, science, liberality 
and virtue, are confined to a few hack-writers and their employers. 
One would think the public would resent this gross attempt to impose 
on their understandings, and encroach on their liberty of private 
judgment. When a gentleman is reading a new work, of which he 
is beginning to form a favourable opinion, is it to be borne that he 
should have it snatched out of his hands, and tossed into the din by a 
retainer of the literary police ? Can he be supposed to pick it up 
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afterwards, either to read himself, or to lend it 
disfigured as it is ? But the truth we fear i 
their participation in the same prejudices, 
easily influenced by a little swaggering and a 
like to amuKe their leisure with reading i 
have more leisure, have no objection to (ill 
abuse of the writer. If they approve of candour and equity ii 
abstract, they do not disapprove of a little scandal and tittle-tattle by 
the by. They take in a disgusting publication, because it is ■ amusing 
and clever' — that is, fiill of incredible assertions which make them 
stare, and of opprobrious epithets applied to high characters, which, 
by their smartness and incongruity, operate as a lively stimulus to 
their ordinary slate of ennui. This happens on the Sunday morning ; 
and the rest of the week passes in unravelling the imposture, and 
expressing a very edifying mixture of wonder and indignation at it. 
Such a paper was delected, not long ago, in the fabrication of a low 
felsehood against a most respectable gentleman, who was said to have 
proposed a dinner and rump and dozen, in triumph over the death of 
Lord Castlereagh. This was said to have taken place in a public 
room, BO that the exposure of the falsehood was immediate and 
complete. Not long before, it put a leading Question to a popular 
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mber for thi 
father's death: it was shown that thi) 
before he was born ! Is it to be supj 
facts? We should rather think not. 
nor cared any thing about them. It v 
dark insinuation, and to trust to chanci 
for its success. The blow was well 
was it not a blow to the paper itself? 
on ; and the public gape after it, half i 
slanders a virtuous lady ; it insults the r 
it rakes up the infirmities of the dead; it taints (fc 
touches it contaminates) the unborn. No matter. They or their 
family had sinned in being Whigs — and there are still men in 
England, it would appear, who think that this is the way by which 
differences of opinion should he revenged or prevented. 

It used to be the boast of English gentlemen, that their political 
contentions were conducted in a spirit, not merely of perfect fairaesB, 
but of mutual courtesy and urbanity ; and that, even among the lower 
orders, quarrels were governed by a law of honour and chivalry, 
which proscribed all base advantages, and united all the spectators 
against him by whom afoulblovv was given or attempted. We trust 
that this spirit is not yet extinguished among us ; and that it will 
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(peedily 3«Mrt itself, by trampling under foot that baae tyatem of 
mean and malignant defamation, by which our Periodical Frew hu 
recently been polluted nnd disgraced. We would avoid oaniiltg 
works that de«ire nothing bo ntuch as notoriety ; but it is but too 
well known, that the work of intimidation and deceit, of cruel 
personality and audacious fabrication, has been carried on, for BCTeral 
years, in various periodical publications, daily, weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly,— that it has been urged with unrelenting eagerness in the 
metropolis, in spite of the public discountenance of the leaders of the 
party which it disgraces by its pretended support ; and then pro- 
pagated into various parts of the country, for purposes of local 
annoyance. It is eoually well known and understood too, that this 
savage system of bullying and assassination is no longer pursued from 
the impulse of angry passions or furious prejudices, but on a cold- 
blooded mercenary calcutiifion of the profits which idle curiosity, and 
the vulgar appetite for slander, may enable its authors to derive from 
it. Where this is to stop, we do not presume to conjecture, — unless 
the excess leads to the remedy, and the distempered appetite of the 
public be surfeited, and so die. This is by no means an unlikely, 
and, we hope, may be a speedy consummation. In the mean time, 
the extent and extravagance of the abuse has already had the effect, 
not only of making individual attacks less painful or alarming, but 
even, in many cases, of pointing out to the judicious the proper 
objects of their gratitude and respect. For ourselves, ai least, we do 
not hesitate to acknowledge, that, when we find an author savagely 
and perseveringly attacked by this gang of literary retainers, wc 
immediately feel assured, not only that he is a good writer, but an honest 
man ; and if a statesman is once selected as the butt of outrageous 
abuse in the same quarter, we consider it as a satisfactory proof that 
he has liitely rendered some signal service to his country, or aimed a 
deadly blow at corruption. 

We have put ourselves out of breath with this long lecture on the 
great op]irobrium of our periodical literature, — and dare not now go on 
to the ticklish chapter of Reviews. We do not, however, by any 
means renounce the design; and hope one day to be enabled to 
resume it, and to astonish our readers with a full and ingennous 
account of our own merits and demerits, and those of oui rinlt^ 
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This work h as remarkable an instaDce as we have lately met with of 
the Btrength and weakneEs of the human intellect. It displays con- 
siderable originality, learning, acutencss, terseaess of style, and force 
of invective — but it is spoiled and rendered abortive throughout by an 
utter want of temper, of self-knowledge, ird decorum. Mr, Lander's 
mind is far from barren in feeling or in resources ; but over the 
natural, and (what might be) the useful growth of these, there every 
where springe up a luxuriant crop of caprice, dogmatism, extravagance, 
mtolerance, quaiatness, and most ludicrous arrogance, — like the red 
and blue flowers in corn, that, however they may dazzle the 
passenger's eye, choke up the harvest, and mock the hopes of the 
husbandman. We are not ignorant of the school to which our author 
belongs ; and could name other writers who, in the course of a 
laborious life, and in productions numerous and multiform — some 
recent and suited to the times, some long and luckily forgotten, — in 
odes, inscriptions, raadrigala, epics, — in essays, histories and reviews, 
— hate run into as many absurdities, and as many extremes : But 
never did we see, bound up in the same volume, close-packed, and 
pointed with all the signilicance of style, the same number of contra- 
dictions, staring one another in the face, and quarrelling for the 
precedence. Mr. Landor's book is a perfect ' institute and digest' 
of inconsistency : it is made up of mere amipatliies in nature and in 
reasoning. It is a cirf-tPauvrr of self-opinion and self-will, strangling 
whatever is otherwise sound and excellent in principle, defacing 
whatever is beautiful in style and matter. 
If it be true (as has been said) that 
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lanfully on all history and 
of tentirnral, who retired to 
holy on the death of a beloved 
a most humane, amiable, and 
deservedly popular character- — not arguing the points as doubtful or 
susceptible of question, but assuming them, en paiiani, as most 
absolute and peremptory conclusions — as if whatever was contrary to 
n feeling carried conviction on the face of 
Id the same page he assures us, with the same oracular tran- 
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quillity, that the conflagiation of Rome, and the great lire of London] 
were both wise and voluntary meaiures, arising from the neceaeity of 
purifying the cities after aicknesB, and leaving do narrow streets in 
their centres ! and on turning the leaf, it is revealed to us, that ' there 
is nothing in Rome, or m the world, equa] to — the circus in Bath ! ' 
He spells the vioiAh foreign and iB-verrign, ' forcn ' and ' sovran,' and 
would go to the stake, or send others there, to prove the gentitnenesi 
of these orthographies, which he adopts on the authority of Milton ; 
and yet he abuses Buonaparte for being the ape of Antiquity, and 
talking about Miltiades. He cries up Mr. Locke as 'the most 
ilegant of lingliah prose writers,' for no other reason (as we apprehend) 
than that he has often been considered as the least so j and com- 
pares Dr. Johnson's style to * that article of dress which the French 
have lately made peace with ' (a pair of pantaloons], 'divided into 
Iwo parts, equal in length, breadth, and substance, with a protuber- 
ance before and behind.' He pronounces sentence upon the lost 
works of two ancient writers, Democritus and Menander, that the 
former would be worth all the philosophical remains of antiquity, and 
the latter not be worth having, — precisely because he can know 
nothing about the matter ; the will to decide superseding the necessity 
of any positive ground of opinion, and the spirit of contradiction 
standing him in lieu of all other conviction. Boileau, according to 
our critic, had not a particle of sense, wit, or taste : Pope, to be sure, 
was of a different opinion— and we take it to be just possible that 
Boileau would have thought himaelf indemnified l^ the homage of 
the one for the scorn of the other ! He speaks of Pill as a poor 
creature, who did not see an inch before him, and of Fox as i i 
charlatan; and says modeatly in reference to some history he ia | 
writing, that he trusts * Posterity will not confound him with the I 
Coxes and the Foxes of the age.' It would be rather too much in his i 
own manner perhaps to say,that noone who could write this sentence, 
will ever write a history — but we hazard the conjecture notwith- 
itanding — and leave it to time to decide. He announces that Allieri 
was the greatest man in Europe, though his greatness has not yet 
been generally acknowledged. This, however, is exactly the reason 
that Mr. Landor vouches for it, because whether he was so or not, 
rests solely on his ipse dixit. It is a 6ne thing to be one of the 
oracles of Fame! With equal modesty and candour he declare* 
literary men to be as much superior to lords and kings as these lait | 
are to the meanest of their vaasala. In a dialogue between Prti 
Maurocordato and General Colocotroni, he wishes the Greeks c 
substitute the bow for the use of fire-arms ; and to this experimenul i 
crotchet, we suspect, be would sacrifice the Creek cause, — or any I 
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I another at Mr. Thomas 
Moore, and a cornpliment to Lady Morgan. It ts hard to say which 
he hates most — the English Government or the French people — 
Buonaparte or the Bourbons. He considers Buonaparte as a miracle, 
only because no man with so little talent ever );ained such an 
ascendancy ; and cerLtinly with the qualifications our author allows 
him, he must have dealt with the Uevil to do what he did ; and, as 
if determined to conciliate no party and have all the world against 
him, he takes care to inform the reader ai the eame time, that in the 
most remarkable English victory in the last fifty yeare, * the prudence 
and skill of the commander (Wellington) were altogether wanting.' 
He brings it as a proof of Buonaparte's stupidity, that 'he knew 
nothing of judicial astrology, which hath certain laiui anigairl to it, 
and fancied he could unite it with atheienn, as easily as the iron crown 
with the lilies.' He tells us, that 'he did his utmost in pursuing this 
tyrant to death, recommending and insisting on nothing less:' 
that now he is dead, 'he is sorry for ' ' 
this scent, that he is for bringing Lou 
him 'carted to condign punishment 
Tyburn.' We cannot understand thi 
fate of two persons so different ; nor 
* the battle of Waterloo the most glorii 
Leuctra,' while he recommends a rei 

out its objects, to get rid of the legitimate con sequences of that 
battle J nor why he should strike ' his marble table with his palm,' or 
call his country names — ' degenerate Al bio n,' — ' recreant slave,' &c. 
&c. for not aiding 'in the cause of freedom in Greece,' when she has 
his thanks and praise for putting down the principle, at one blow, all 
over the world ! Kings and nations, however, do not change like 
whiffling politicians. The one are governed by their prejudices, the 
other by their interests; — Mr. Landor and his friends by the opinion 
of the moment, by a (it of the spleen, by the Rrst object thai stirs 
their vanity or their resentment. 

The work before us is an edifying 
Jacobinism, — Hying at all game, rui 
at continual cross- purposes with its c 
however, we should add, that we mi 
of the mind, which only emancipates 
judicc, to grow impatient 
opposition, and to domineer 
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to differ from it a crime. It tramples on old prejudi 
of new pretensions. It seizes with avidity on all th: 
obnoxious in opinions, and when they are countenanced by any one 
cl*e, discards them as no longer fit for its use. Thus perBonB of this 
temper alfcct atheism by way of distinction ; and if they can succeed 
in bringing it into fashion, become orthodox again, in order not to be 
with the vulgar. Their creed ia at the mercy of every one who 
assents to, or who contradicts it. All their ambitioo, all their 
endeavour is, to seem wiser than the whole world besides. If they 
are forced to adopt a commonplace, they exaggerate it into a paradox, 
by their manner of stating it. So, in the ' Imaginary Conversations,' 
we learn, that ' for every honest Italian, there are,' not ten, or a 
hundred, but ' a hundred thousand honest Englishmen.' They hate 
whatever falls short of, whatever goes beyond, their favourite theories. 
In the one case they hurry on before to get the start of you ; in the 
other, they suddenly turn back, to hinder you, and defeat themselves. 
It is not the love of truth, or of mankind, that urges them on — but 
the love of distinction ; aod they run into every extreme, and every 
folly, in order to indulge their overweening self-complacency and 
affected singularity. 

An inordinate, restless, incorrigible self-love, is the key to all their 
actions and opinions, extravagancies, and meannesses, servility and 
arrogance. Whatever sooihs and pampers this they applaud ; what- 
ever wounds or interferes with it they utterly and vindictively abhor. 
If an author is read and admired, they decry him; and if he is 
obscure or forgotten, or unintelligible, they extol him to the skies. 
But if they should succeed in bringing him into notice, and lixing 
bim in the firm.tment of fame, they soon find out that there are spots 
in the sun, and draw the cloud of envy over his merits, A general 
is with them a hero, if he is unsuccessful or a traitor ; if he is a con- 
queror in the cause of liberty, or a martyr to it, he is a poltroon. 
Whatever is doubtful, remote, visionary in philosophy, or wild and 
dangerous in politics, they fasten upon eagetly, ' recommending and 
insisting on nothing less ; ' — reduce the one to demonstration, the 
other to practice, and they turn tlieir backs upon their own most 
darling schemes, and leave them in the lurch immediately. With 
them everything is in poiie, nothing in ate. The reason ia, that they 
would have others take all their opinions implicitly from their infalli- 
bility : if a thing has grounds or evidence of its own to rest upon, so 
that they arc no longer called in like prophets, to vouch for its truth, 
this is a Bufficieiit excuse for them to discard it, and to look out for 
new foTf inngnit^ to exercise their quackery and second-sight upon. 
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cry up a proUge c 
of, 3E 3 prodigiouB genius, while he does nothing to justify the 
character they give of him, and exiatK only through the breath of 
their nostrils; — let him come forward in his own person, encouraged 
by their applause, and convince the world that he hai something in 
him, and they immediately set to work to prove that he has borrowed 
all his ideas from them, — and is besides a person of bad moral char- 
acter ! Tbey are of the church-militant ; they pull down, but they 

lor let any one else do it. They derote them- 
a principle while it is io doubt or struggling for 

icceed, and they become jealous of it, aad revile 
and hate the man by whom it has risen, or by whom it stands, like a 
iriumphal arch over the ruins of barbaric thrones ! For any one to 
do more for a cause than they have don-e, to be more talked of than 
they are, is a piece of presumption not hastily to be forgiven. 

We consider the spirit which we have here attempted to analyze, 
as m^ntained in a state of higher concentration in this work than in 
any other we have for some time seen. Some of Mr. Souihey's 
lucubrations contain pretty good samples of it ; but io him it is 
'dashed and brewed' with other elements. He has been to court, 
is one of ajfrm, and mixes something of the cant of methodism with 
his effusions. But Mr. Landor keeps a private slill of his own, 
where the unreciiiied spirit remains in its original vigour and purity, 
— cold indeed, and without the frothy effervescence of its first running, 
but unabated in activity, strength and virulence. We have pointed 
out what we regard as the 'damning sin ' of this work i and having 
thus entered our protest, and guarded the reader against its mis- 
chievous tendency, we hold ourselves at liberty to extract what 
amusement or instruction wc can from it. We are far from wishing 
to represent our author as ' lo every good word and work reprobate.' 
On the contrary, we think he is naturally prone to what is right, but 
diverted from it by the infirmity we speak of. He has often much 
ilrength of thought, and vigour and variety of style ; and we should 
be mortilied. Indeed, and deserving of mo rtiji cation, if the petty 
provocation he has attempted to give us, could deter us from doing 
him that justice. He is excellent, whenever excellence is compatible 
with singularity. It is the fault of the school to which he belongs, 
not that they are blind to truth, or indifferent to good — but truth to 
be welcome must be a rare discovery of their own ; they only woo 
her as a youthful bride ; and are too soon satiated with the possession 
of what they desire, out of fickleness, or as the gloss of novelty wears 
off — or lue out a divorce from jealousy, and a dread oi rivals in the 
&*our of their fortner mistress! 
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This WM the reasoa, whatever might be the pretext, why the saitS 
set of pcfBooi railed such an outcry against Buonaparte, and alone 
insisted oo his aes3B«in3tioii. They had no great objection to what 
he was doing — but they could uot bear lo think that he had done 
more than ihcy had ever dreamt of. While they were building 
eaatlea in the air, be gave law to Europe. He carved out with the 
sword, what they had only traced with the pen. ' Never,' says 
Mr. Landor, ' had been such good laws so well administered over a 
considerable portion of Europe. The services he rendered to society 
were great, manifold, and extensive.' But these services were hateful 
in their eyes — because he aggrandized himself in performing them. 
The power he wielded, the situation he occupied, < 
much more than the stand he made against the coi 
gratitude. They were ready enough at all times to 
but they haled him worse who trampled, by his owi 
necks — as more rivals to themselves, as running i 
and going farther in it. Any service, in short, any triumph is odious 
in their eyes, be it over whom, or in favour of what it will. Their 
great idol now is Washington ; but this is because he acted upon 
comparatively a narrow theatre, and belongs to a people whose great- 
ness is rather prospective than present ; and also, because there is 
something in his mechanical habits and cold formality that appeases 
their irritable spleen. 

The Dialogues are thirty-six in number, and on a great variety of 
curious and interesting topics. The style of the period is sometimes 
well imitated, without being mimicked ; and a good deal of character, 
and sometimes of humour, is thrown into the tone of the diiferent 
speakers. We give the following, between Roger Ascham and Lady 
Jane Gray, as one of the most pleasing, and as a relief to the severity 
and harshness of our introductory speculation. 

^Ascham. Thou art going, my dear young lady, into a most awful 
state : thou art passing into matrimony and great wealth. God hath 
willed it so : submitt ' in thankfulness. Thy affections are rightly 
placed and well distributed. Love ts a secondary passion in those 
who love most, a primary in those who love least. He who is inspired 
by it in a great degree, is inspired by honour in a greater ; it never 
reaches lis plenitude of growth and perfection, but in the most exalted 
minds . . . Alas! alas! 

' Jatit. What ailcth my virtuous Ascham I what is amiss ? why do 
I tremble ? 




Aicham. I see perils on perils which thou dost 
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ihou art wiser than thy poor old master. And it is not because Love 
hath blinded thee, for that surpasoeth his supposed omnipotence, but it 
is because thy tender heart having always leaned affcctionati-'ly upon 
good, hath felt and known nothing of evil. I odcc persuaded thee to 
reflect much ; let me now persuade thee to avoid the habitude of re- 
flection, to lay aside books, and to gaze carefully and steadfastly on 
what is under and before thee. 

* Jam. I have well bethought me of all my duties ; O how exten- 
■ivf they aie [ what a goodly and fair inheritance ! But tell me, 
wouldst thou command me never more to read Cicero and Epicietus 
and Poiybius ? the others I do resign unto thee : they are good for 
the arbour and for the gravel walk : but leave unto me, 1 beseech 
thee, my friend and father, leave unto me, for my lire-side and for my 
pillow, truth, eloquence, courage, constancy. 

* jischam. Read them on ihy marriage-bed, on thy child-bed, on 
thy death-bed ! Thou spotless, undtooping lily, they have fenced 
thee right well ! These are the men for men : these are to fashion 
the bright and blessed creatures, O Jane, whom God one day shall 
fmile upon in tliy chaste bosom . . . Mind thou thy husband. 

' Jaiu. I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me ; I love 
him with the fondest, the most solicitous aflection. I pray to the 
Almighty for his goodness and happiness, and do forget, at times, 
unworthy supplicant J the prayers I should have oifered for myself. 
O never fear that I will disparage ray kind religious teacher, by dis- 
obedience to my husband in the most trying duties. 

' Aicham. Gentle is he, gentle and virtuous ; but time will harden 
bim : time must harden even thee, sweet Jane ! Do thou, complacently 
snd indirectly, lead him from ambiiion, 

' Janr. He is contented with me and with home. 

' Atcham. Ah, Jane, Jane ! men of high estate grow tired of 
contented ness. 

' Jane. He told me he never liked !>ooks unless I read them to 
him. I will read them to him every evening ; I will open new worlds 
to him, richer than those discovered by the Spaniard : I will conduct 
him to treasures . . . O what treasures ! . . . On which he may sleep 
in innocence and peace. 

' Ascham. Rather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play 
with him, be his faery, his page, his every thing that love and poetry 
have invented ; but watch him well, sport with his fancies ; turn 
them about like the ringlets round his cheeks ; and if ever he medi- 
tate on power, go, toss up thy baby to his brow, and bring back hia 
thoughts into his heart by the music of thy discourse. Teach him to 
I live unto God and unto thee : and he will discover that women, like 
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the plants in woods, deriTC their softness and tendernesa ftora t 
shade.' II. 54. 

Wc must say we think this Diitogue is written can amort. It U 
imbued with the very spirit of some of those old writers, where ' all 
is conscience and tender heart.' Mr. Lander's over-anxious mind 
reposes on the innocence of youth and beauty, on the simplicity of his 
subject, on the reverence due and willingly paid, because silently 
e.\acted, to age and antiquity ! Even the quaintness, the abruptness, 
the wanderings and the puerility, are delightful, and happily character- 
istic. While we are in good humour with our author, we will extract 
another conversation of the same period, and distinguished by the 
same vein of felicitous imitation, in the sentiment of which we also go 
aloDg with him heart and hand, — that between Elizabeth and fiutleigh, 
on the trite subject of Spenser's pension. 

< ES^abelh. I advise thee again, Churlish Cecil, how that our 
Edmund Spenser, whom thou calledst must uncouricously a whining 
whelp, hath good and solid reason for his complaint. God's blood ! 
shall the lady that tieth my garter and shulHeth the smock over my 
head, or the lord that steddieth my chair's back while I eat, or the 
other that looketh 10 my buck-hounds lest they be mangy, be holden 
by me in higher esteem and estate than he who hath placed rae 
among the bravest of past times, and will as safely and surely set me 
down among the loveliest in the fiiture ? 

' Crcil. Your highness must remember he carouseth fully for such 
deserts ... A hundred pounds a year of unclipt monies, and a butt 
of canary wine.^ 

' Eliz-abelh. The monies are not enow to sustain a pair of crooms 
and a pair of palfreys, and nior 
presence at a feast. The monies 
may not incline nor be obligated ti 
the canary, that they r 
their company and converBe ; and that in such manner there may be 
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' 'CaUulBling the prim of provliinni, inH the incrcaie of 
laureate, in (he time of Eliiibrlh, had about four time) ii moch 
that Cecil apoke rcaionably, Elinbeth roralty.'— JVMi hy lit Aui. 

We were anwilling to lapprai thii hint for the increaie of the 
coniidering how worthily ihe liCuatliin ia filliit al preieot ; a 
recommendation muti be peremptory at cauil. We obwrve 1 
ipctling of the word 'laoreale' ie the lameaa Mr. Southey'a. Iilhe 
to tht .ame lourtE for the learne,) Orientaliim of Tatar for Tar 
■ignilicafit a^c we live in \ How many eitravagant conclDiioai aoil 
tioni lurk Doder that one orthoepy I He who inDovaCet in thingi 
alone n toncemed, mull be proof againat iti iug^itioBi in all otl 
when reiioii and fancy come into play, moit indeed be a law to him 
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alway in our land a succmsjod of these heirs of Fame. He hath 
written, not indeecl with his wonted fancifulness, nor in learned and 
majestical language, but in homely and rustic wise, some verses which 
have moved me ; and haply the more so, inaamuch aa they demonstrate 
to me (hat his genius hath been dampened by his adversities. Read 



I 
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' Cicil. How much is lost vihrn neither heart r 
Rote-winged Desire or tabling Hope deceives; 
When boyhood with quick ihrob hath ceased to spy 
The dubious apple in the yellow leavei; 

' When, springing from the turf where youth reposed. 
We find but deserts in the far-sought shore j 
When (he huge book of Faery-land lies closed. 
And those strong brazen clasps will yield no more. 



' EHtjiheih. The said Edmund hath also furnished unto the weaver 
at Arras, John Blaquieres, on my account, a description for some of 
his cunningest wenches lo work at, supplied by mine own self, indeed 
as far as the subject-matter goes, but set forth by him with figures 
and fancies, and daintily enough bedecked. 1 could have wished he 
had thereunto joined a fair comparison l>etweeQ Dian ... no 
matter ... he might perhaps have fared the better for it . . . 
but poet's wita, God help them ! when did they ever sic close about 
them '. Read the poesy, not over-rich, and concluding very awkwardly 
and meanly. 

' Ceeil. Where forms the lotus, with its level leaves 
And solid blossoms, many floating isles, 
What heavenly radiance swift-descending cleaves 
The darksome wave ! unwonted beauty smiles 

' On its pure bosom, on each bright-eyed flower. 
On every nymph, and twenty sate around . . . 
Lo I 'twas Diana . . . from the sultry hour 
Hither she fted, nor fear'd she sight not sound. 

' Unhappy youth, whom thirst and ouiver-reeds 
Drew to these haunts, whom awe forbade to tty. 
Three faithful dogs before him rais'd their heads, 
And watched and wonder'd at that fixed eye, 

• Forth sprang his favorite . . , with her arrow-hand 
Too late the Goddess hid what hand may hide. 
Of every nymph and every reed complain'd. 
And dashed upon the bank the waccrs wide. 
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hoont troth, a name gtrtti to a oun h bo beuex ikai a tkin gma to 
htm : what ii not tuurelj bw own, bib of tad canes la notkag. 
I desire io future to bear do cooBODpl of |— —", anlev a de |w wd 

use of tbc pen thall bsTc lo cramped tben, a* to BnajwutJtc then 
for the sword and for the coimcil-<basibcr. If AtcxaBdet wai the 
Great, what ua« Ahneides who maiie him lo? wbo tsoglit him 
ciery art aod Ktecce he knew, except three, thovc of drinking, of 
blaspheming, and of inimlering hi* bosofo-friendt. Come aloog : I 
will briog thee back agaio Dearer home. TbOH niightnt tOM and 
tumble in thy bed many nighu, and ucrn Ae oOt the (ubstaocc of a 
stanza ; but Edmund, if perchance I should call npon him fer lot 
counsel, would give me as wholevome and pmdcnt a* any of yon. 
We should indemniiy such men For the injcitice we do unto them in 
not calling them about us, and for the momEcatioo they must nifier 
at seeing their inferiors set before tbetn. Edmand is gra«e and gentle, 
— he complains of Fortune, not of Elizabeth, — of courts, not of Cedl. 
I am Tcsolred, so help me God, he shall haxe no iiirther cause 
for his repining. Go, convey unto bim thcM twelve eilver-spoons, 
with the aposiols on them, glorioosly gilded ; and deliver into his 
hand these twelte large golden pieces, suiEcing for the yearly 
mainuDacce of another horse and groom ; — besides which, set open 
before him with due reverence this bible, wherein he may read the 
mercies of God towards those who waited in patience for his 
blessing ; and this pair of cremidn silken hosen, which thou koowest 
I have worne only thirteen months, taking heed that the heelpiece 
be put into good and sufficient restauration at my sole charges, by the 
Italian woman ai Chating-Crosi.' i. 91. 

We think that this is very pleasant and brave ' fooling,' and that 
our aulhor has hit off the familiar pedantic lone of the Maiden Queen 
well. The EcnCimem with which Elizabeth seems in the foregoing 
Dialogue, to regard the Muses as among her Maids of Honour, and 
the patronage she is ready to extend to poets as the most agreeable 
and permanent class of court-chroniclers, must be considered as 
characteristic of thir person and the age, and not attributed to the 
author, f/ii iiteraryjfrr/i is quite in the tone of the present age, nor 
can he be suspected of representing poets as destined to nothing higher 
than to be danglers upon the great. He has put his opinion on this 
subject beyond a doubt. In a very different style, he makes Salomon, 
the Florentine Jew, thus address Alfieri, the tragic poet. 

• Be contented, Signor Conte, with the glory of our first great 
dramatist, and neglect altogether any inferior one. Why tck and 
torment yourself about the French i They buzz and are troublesome 
while they are swarming ; but the master will soon hive them, fi 
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ibe wbale Kalian worth iht tuaril of your lrage£tt ? All the present ' 
race of tliem, all the cre&tures in the world which excite your 
iodignation, will lie to the grave, while young and old are clapping 
their hands or beating their boBoms at your Brato Primo. Conudei, 
to make one step further, that kings and emperouis ihould, in yoBT 
estimation, be but as grasshoppers and beeties,^let them cODSume 
a few blades of your clover, without molesting them, without briaging 
them to craul on you and claw you. Tbe ditTerence between them 
and men of genius is almost as great, as between men of genius and 
those higher Intelligences who act in immediate subordination to the 
Almighty. Yes, I assert it, without flattery and without fear, the 
Angela are not higher above mortals, than you are above the proudeS 
that trample on them.* 

We think Mr. Landor's friend, the poet-laureate, cannot do bel 
than turn this passage into hexameter verse, and present it as his di 
Birth*day Ode. The author's dislike of the French has here inspired 
him with a contempt for emperors and kings, and with an admiraliao 
for men of genius. He sets out with a tit of the spleen, rises to the 
sublime, and ends in the mock-heroic. We do not soar so high. 
Without pretending to settle the precedence between poets and any 
higher order of IntelligeDces, we certainly think they have something 
better to do than to varnish over state-puppets, and hold them up lo 
the ga^e of posterity. Yet this menial use of their talents seems lo 
have been the highest which even persons like Elizabeth formerly 
contemplated in their patronage of them. If Spenser had merely 
distinguished himself by his flattering and fanciful portraits of hii 
royal mistress, we should think no more of him now than of'the 
lady that tied on her garter.' He has entitled himself to our 
gratitude, by introducing us into the presence of his mistress, Fancyi 
the true Faery Queen, 'the fairest princess under sky ; ' and showing 
us the purple lights of Love and Beauty reflected in his tremuloDi 
page, like evening skies in pure and still waters. What is it that the 
poets of elder times have indeed done for us, besides paying awkward 
compliments and writing fulsome dedications lo their patrons ? They 
Spread out 3 brighter heaven above our heads, a softer and a greeoer 
earth beneath our feet. They do in truth * paint the lily,' they 
' throw a perfume on the violet, and add another hue unto the rwn- 
bow.' From them the murmuring stream borrows its thoughtful 
music ; they steep the mouotain's head in azure, and the codding 
grove waves in visionary grandeur in their page. Solitude becomes 
more solitary, silence elotfuent, joy extatic ; they lend wings to Hope, 
and put a heart into all things. Poetry hangs its lamp on high, 
shedding sweet influence ; and not an object in nature 
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uDaccompaoied by the soutid of ' famous poets' verse.' They add 
another spring to mac's life, breathe the balm of imniortality into the 
soul, and by their aid, a dream and a glory Je ever around us. Queen 
Elizabeth ordered Shakespear to eonlfnue Filstalf. He has iodoed 
been canlinvai ; for he has come down to us, and is living to this day ! 
Otway would have thought it a great thing to have had Vctiiet 
Prtitrvtd patronised, and a box taken by a dutchess on liie night of 
its first appearance. But is this ' the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise? ' Is it for this that we envy him, or that ao many would have 
wished like him to live, even though doomed as the consequence, like 
him to die ? No, but for the sake of those thousand hearts that have 
melted with BeNidera's sorrows, for those tears that have streamed 
from bright eyes, and that young and old have shed so many thousand 
times over her fate ! This is the spur to Fame, this is the boast of 
letters, that they are the medium through which whatever we feel and 
think (that we take most pride and interest in) is imparted and live* 
in the brain, and throbs in the bosoms of a countless multitude. We 
breathe the thoughts of others as they breathe ours, like common air, 
in spite of the distance of place, and the lapse of time. Mind con- 
verses everywhere with mind, and we drink of knowledge as of a 
river. We ourselves (Mr. Landor will excuse the egotism of the 
transition) once took shelter from a shower of rain in a ruined hovel 
in the Highlands, where we found an old shepherd apparently 
regardless of the storm and of his flock, reading a number of the 
Edinburgh Review J Need we own that this little incident inspired 
lis with 3 feeling of almost poetical vanity ? From that time the blue 
and yellow covers seemed to take a tinge from the humid arch, that 
spanned the solitude before us, and our thoughts were commingled 
with the elements ! 

The Convrriation lutiviin Ofiwr Crom-well ami IValltr A'bI.U on the 
beheading of Charles i., displays a good deal of the blunt knavery of 
old Nol, and a mixture of honour and honesty in the old Roundhead, 
We here also find some touches that illuetraie Mr. Landor's political 
views. Thus Cromwell is made to say, ' I abominate and detest 
kingship i ' — to which Noble answers^' I abominate and detest hang- 
manship ; but in certain stages of society, both are necessary. Let 
them go together, we want neither now.' The same dramatic 
appreciation of the intellect of the speakers, and of the literary tone 
rfthe age, appears in the Eighth Converiaiioit, lieituten King Jamtt I, 
and tioae Casauhon ; and in many of the others, whether relating to 
ancient or mtxlern times. The verisimilitude does not arise from a 
studied use of peculiar phrases, or an exaggeration of peculiar opinions, 
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ifcM k » a p»B dKgrcaacr pan «f wfcadh n^it be lead aload ■ 
E^awB, lad dtai tbe ip aio of deyHtnl baw* and tags m^ 
gather nwnd aad Stum to k ! It i* •■«« md ■olemn ; stid, tboi^ 
dwre if »oate pooracM in tlw dktioB, and MMtie ind wUnctutw m the 
imagct, it breatbei of parity and tendenKaa, in very geninne and hrfty 
RieaHirc*. Wc hare gnai pleaiwe in nying tbit — bat we anui be 
pennitted to add, that wc are Crmly peraoaded Mr. Wordnronh 
would DCTcr hare wiittni thi* claarical and manly compomtion, but 
for thwc remark* on hi« former nyle, for which we hare the rai»- 
fortune to fall onder the lash of Mr. Landor't pen. 

The f/mli Con-otrtalim {* Marthcii Pallawdai and Waller Limd^'J 
coniaini irandal against the English Government — ConveriaAM X, 
{' Gttural Kleber and some Frnuh O^rrt ') teandal against the French 
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— CoHvrrtatioB XI. [' Buonaparte and ihe Prci'iJeiit of ihe Senate') 
icandal against good tasle and common decency. Let Mr. Landor 
cancel it — let his piibliahera alrike their asteriikE through it. It is 
thort, and not sweet. Tiiese fabulous stories about the expedition 
into Egypt, these low-minded and scurrilous aspersioDS on Buonaparte, 
which the Tories palmed upon the credulity of their gulls, the 
Jacobin poets, have been long discarded by the inventors, and linger 
only in the pages, rankle only in the hearts of their converts. We 
would recommeod to Mr. Landor, before tie writes on this subject 
again, to read over the allegory of his friend Spenser, describing 
Oecaiion and Famr, and not to be refreshing his groundless and 
mischievous resentments every moment with a ' Cymocles, oh ! I 
bum ! ' It is by no means a sufficient reason to believe a thing that 
it provokes our aoger, or excites our disgust ; nor is it wise or 
decorous to bay the moon, and then quarrel with the echo of our own 
voice. Mr. Landor keeps up a clamour raised by the worst men to 
answer the worst purposes, only to persuade himself, if possible, that 
he has not been its dupe. This is the worst of our author's style — it 
continually explodes and delonalei — one cannot read him in security, 
for fear of springing a mine, if any of his prejudices are touched, or 
passions roused. He is made of combustible materials — sits hatching 
treason, like the Guy Faux of letters, and is equally ready to blow 
up a Legitimate Despot, or pounce upon an usurper! Let us turn to 
Humphrey Hardcasile and Bishop Burnet, — in which the garrulous, 
credulous, acute, vulgar, and yet graphic style of the latter, is very 
pleasingly caricatured. 

' Hardcaidc. The pleasure I have taken in the narration of youi 
Lordship is for the greater part independent of what concerns my 
family. I never knew that my uncle was a poet, and could hardly 
have imagined that he approached near enough to Mr. Cowley for 
jealousy or competition. 

' Biikoji Barnii. Indeed, they who discoursed on such matters 
were of the same opinion, excepting some few, who see nothing be- 
fore them, and every thing behind. These declared that Hum would 
overtop Abraham, if he coidd only drink rather less, think rather 
more, and feel rather righilier ; that he had great spunk and spirit, 
and that not a fan was left on a lap when any one sang his airs. 
Poets, like ministers of state, have their parties ; and it is difficult to 
get at truth upon questions not capable of demonstration, nof founded 
on matter of fact. To take any trouble about them, is an unwise 
thing : it is like mounting a wall covered with broken glass : you 
cut your fingers before you reach the top, and you only discover 
at Uit that it is within a span or two of equal height on both 
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d that the youth who was c 
his long home the other day, I mean my Lord Rochester's reputed 
child, Mr. George Nelly, was for several seasons a great poet ? 
Yet I remember the time when he was so famous an one that he ran 
after Mr. Milton up Snow Hill, ai the old gentleman wai leaaing on 
his daughter's arm, from the Poultry, and treading down the heel of 
hia shoe, called him a rogue and a liar, while another poet sprang 
out from a grocer's shop, clapping his hands, and crying, " Brtrwlj 
done! by Bctztbab ! the young cock span the blind bttvrzard gaffaal/j." 
On some neighbour representing to Mr. George the respectable 
character of Mr. Milton, and the probability that at some future time 
he might be considered as among our geniuses, and such as would 
reflect a certain portion of credit on hia ward, and asking him withal 
why he appeared to him a rogue and a liar, he replied, " I have 
proofs known to few ; I possess a sort of drama by him, entitled 
Comus, which was composed for the entertainment of Lord Pembroke, 
who held an appointment under the King ; and this very John ha* 
since changed eides, and written in defence of the Commonwealth." 
— Mr. George began with satirizing his father's friends, and con- 
founding the better part of them with all the hirelings and nuisances 
of the age, with all the scavengers of lust and all the linkboyi of 
literature ; with Newgate solicitors, the patrons of adulterers and 
forgers, who, in the long vocation, turn a penny by puffing a ballad, 
and are promised a shilling tn silver, for their ovm benefit, on crying 
down a religious tract. He soon became reconciled to the latter, 
and they raised him upon their shoulders above the heads of the 
wittiest and the wisest. Thta served a whole winter. Afterwards 
whenever he wrote a bad ]X)em, he supported his sinking fame by 
some signal act of profligacy — an elegy by a seduction, an heroic 
by an adultery, a tragedy by a divorce. On the remark of a learned 
man, that irregularity ie no indication of genius, he began to lose 
ground rapidly, when on a sudden he cried out at the Haymarket, 
There it na God ! It was then surmised more generally and more 
gravely that there was something in him, and he stood upon his legs 
almost to the last. S<iy -what you ivill, once whispered a friend of 
mine, there are th'mgi in him strong ai poison, and original as sin. 
Doubts, however, were entertained by some, on more mature reflec- 
tion, whether he earned all his reputation by that witticism : for 
soon afterwards he declared at the cockpit, that he had purchased a 
large assortment of cutlasses and pistols, and that, as he was practising 
the use of them from morning to night, it would be imprudent in 
persons who were without them either to laugh or boggle at the 
Dutch vocabulary with which he had enriched our language. . . . 
«,6 
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Having had some cocccrn in bringing his reputed father to a sense 
of penitence for hia offences, I waited on the youth likewise In a 
former illnesa, not without hope of leading him ultimately to a better 
way of thinking. I had hesitated too long : I found him far 
advanced in his convalescence. My arguments arc not worth 
repeating. He replied thus : " I change my miatresKes aa Tom 
Southern hia shirt, from economy. I cannot afford to keep few : 
and I am determined not to be forgotten till I am vastly richer. But 
I assure you. Dr. Burnet, for your comfort, that if you imagine I 
am led astray by laacivioueneas, as you call it, and lust, you arc quite 
Bi much mistaken as if you called a book of arithmetic a bawdy 
book. I calculate on every kiss I give, modest or immodest, oa 
lip or paper. I ask myself one question only — what will it bring 
me ? " On my marveUing, and raising up my hands, " You church- 
men," he added, with a laugh, "are too hot in all your quarters for 
the calm and steddy contemplation of this high mystery." He spake 
thus loosely, Mr. Hardcaatle, and I confess, I was disconcerted and 
took my leave of him. If I gave him any offence at all, it could 
only be when he said, " / shnuld be sorry to £t before I have •airitleu 
"ly Cfe," and I replied, " Ralhenay before you have mended il." — "But, 
doctor," continued he, "the work I propose may bring me a hundred 
pounds;" whereunio I rejoined, "that which I, young gentleman, 
suggest in preference will be worth much more to you." At last he 
is removed from among the living : let us hope the best i to wit, 
that the mercies which have begun wiih man's forgetfulness will be 
crowned with God's forgiveness.' i. 164. 

Id the Coniierialion befween Peter Leopold and the President du 
Paly, there is a good deal of curious local information and sensible 
remark 1 but there is too constant a balance kept up between the 
arguments in favour of reform, and the difficulties attending it. Out 
author is one of those (-ii/j-friii//f reasoners who never see a decided 
advantage in any thing but indecision, one of those adepts in political 
Platonics, who are always in love with the theory of what is right, 
till it comes to be put in practice. On the subject of this dialogue, 
we have but one remark to repeat, which is, that in such matters to 
be nominally humane is to be praclkaUy so — that where there is a 
disposition in governments to lessen the sum of human misery, there 
is the power, — and that the spirit of humanity is the great thing 
wanting to society ! 

We own we like Mr. Landor best when he introduces the great 
men of antiquity upon the carpet. He seems then to throw aside 
his narrow and captious prejudices, expands his view with the 
distance of the objects he contemplates, and infuiet a strength, a 
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«CTerity, a ferrour and sweetoeii into his gtylt, not unwonhy of the 
admirable modeli whom be wcmld be luppcwed to imitate. Such 
in great part is the lone of the obiervatioDi thai pau between 
DeTnoslhmei and Eubiilides. 

' Eubatulei. Id your laoguage, O DemostheneG ! there a a re- 
semblance to the Hiatus, whose waten, as you must have obserred, 
are in mo«t (casons pure and limpid and eifuable is their course, yet 
abounding in depths, of which when we Axtceza the bottom, we 
wonder that we diKero it so clearly : the same river at every stonn 
■wells into a toneot, without ford or boundary, and i« the siroager 
and ihc more impetuous from resistance. 

" Drmorlirnei. Language is part of a man's character. 

■ Eu&ulititi. It is often artificial. 

■ Demoithenet. Often both are so. I spoke not of such tangnage 
as that of Gorgtat and Isocrates, and other rhetoricians, but of that 
which belongs to elcK|uence, of that which enters the heart, however 
closed against it, of that which pierces tike the sword of PerscuE, 
of that which carries ub away upon its point as easily as Medea hct 
children, and holds the world below in the same suspense and terror. 
— I had to form a manner, with great models on one side of me 
and Nature on the other. Had I imitated Plato (the writer then 
moat admired) I must have fallen thort of his amplitude and dignity ; 
and hi* sentences are seldom such as could be admitted into a 
popular harangue. Xenophon is elegant, but un impassioned, and 

'rely free, I think, from alfectaiioo. Herodotus is the most 
, and perhaps the most excellent of all. What simplicity ! 
weetness ! what harmony ! not to mention his sagacity of 
and his accuracy of description : he could not, however, 
1 orator for the times in which we lire. Aristoteles and 
Thucydides were before me : I trembled lest they should lead me 
e I might raise a recollection of Pericles, whose plainness and 
>E and gravity they have imitated, not always with success. 
Laying down these qualities as the fouodation, I have ventured on 
more solemnity, more passion : 1 have also been studious to bring 
the powers oi action into play, that great instrument in exciting the 
alfections, which Pericles disdained. He and Jupiter could strike 
my head with their thunderbolts and stand serene and motionless : 
I could not.' 1. 233. 

The Dialogue in the second volume between Pericles and 
Sophocles breathes the spirit of patriotism and of antiquity, perhaps 
in a still higher strain, with a bastard allusion, we suspect, to recent 
politics. The Conversations between Aristotle and Callistheneif ^ 
and between Lord Chathann and Lord Chesterfield, f ' 
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•KOod Tolume), contain an admirable estimate, equally sound uid 
acute, of the character* of AnKotle and Plato. Our critic appears 
to have studied and to hare naderitood theic authors well. In our 
opinion, be rates Cicero loo high ; we do not mean as to style or 
oratoty, but aa a thinker. In this respect, there is little memorable, 
or new, or profound, in bimi and 'he was at best' (as it has been 
BaJd) 'but an elegant reporter of the Greek philosojjiy.' Neither 
can we agree that hie hinorian, MiddJeton, is so entirely free from 
affectation as our author supposes. It is Lord Chatham who is 
made to ptonouoce the panegyric upon Locke, as ' the most elegant 
of English prose writers,* which, if our author were not a deliberate 
paradox-monger, might seem an uncivil irony. His eulogist docs 
not mend the matter much by his delinition of elegance, which one 
would think iotended ai a test of Lord Chesteriield't politeness. 
He makes It to consist in a mean between too much prolixity and 
too much conciseness. Now, (supposing this to be intended 
seriously) Mr. Locke was certainly one of the most circuitous and 
dijfuse of all writers. This distinguished person neither excelled 
!n the graces of style, according to our- author's singular assertion, 
nor was he (according to the common opinion) the founder of the 
modern system of metaphysical philosophy. The credit of having 
laid the basis of this system, and of having completed the great 
outline of the plan, is beyond all c]uestitin due to the philosopher 
of Malmesbury. Mr. Locke's real foru was great practical good 
sense, a deteiminaiioD to look at every question, free from prejudice 
and according to the evidence suggested to him, and a patient and 
persevering JoggeJnett of understanding in contending with dilliculties, 
and finding out and weighing arguments of opposite tendency. The 
most valuable parts of his celebrated Lssay arc those which relate 
not to the nature but to the conduct of the understanding ; and on 

bh>t subject, be often proves himself a most sage and judicious 
■ ■. Mr. Locke's Treatise on Education (with all its defects, 
I occasional apjiearance of pedantry), laid the foundation of 

Btte modem improvements in that important branch of study ; and 
his book upon Government (written in defence of the Revolution 
of i68B) remained unimpeachcd up to the period of the battle of 
Waterloo. The author of the Esiny on Human UndtrUan£ng 
undoubtedly ranks as the third name in English philosophy, after 
Newton and Bacon ; yet perhaps others, an Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Butler, Hume, Hardcy, and, even in our own limes, Horne Tooke, 
h«ve shown a firmer grasp of mind, as well aa greater originality and 

"-jbilety of invention, in the same field of inquiry. This opinion 
tayi however, be thought by some petulant and daring, not to say 
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y be accused, in forniing or delivering it, of 
of Mr. Landor" 






profane ; and 

exclusive right of private judgment and free iaquii^ 

The controversy between the Abbe Delillc ai 
person, of which Boileau is the leading subject, is an amusing 
specimen of verbal criticism. Ali that it proves however is, that 
this kind of criticism proves nothing but the acuteness of the writer, 
and also that chose poets who pique themselves on being most 
exempt from it are the raosi liable to it. Pope is an example 
among ourselves. Those -who are in the habit of attending to the 
smallest things, do not see the farthest before them ; and, in polish- 
ing and correcting one line, they overlook or fall into some tresh 
mistake in another. The aliering and retouching, after a lapse of 
time, or during the probation of Horace's ' nine years,' is sure to 
lead to inconsistency and partial oversights. Mr. Landor, in some 
instances, we imagine, confounds humour with blunders. Thus the 
truism in the line — 
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we should consider as a mere piece of nn'iveli, in the manner of La 
Fontaine. We will give up, however, without scruple, Boilean's 
mock-heroics, as we would some English ones of later date. But 
his satire and his sense we cannot relinquish all at once, though he 
was a Frenchman, and, what is still worse, a Frenchman of the ^ge 
of Louis XIV. ! It is hard that a people who arrogate all perfections 
to themselves should possess none; nor can we think that so vast 
and magnificent a reputation as their literature has acquired, could 
be raised, as Mr. L. would persuade us, without either art or genius ? 
The Dialogue beiween Kosciusko and Poniatowaki {a subject 
capable of better things) is remarkable for nothing but a mawkish 
philanthropy, and a problematical defence of General Pichegru for 
betraying the Republic and leaguing with the Bourbons. We have 
nothing to say to this; but, as our author has dedicated one of 
these volumes lo General Mina, will he forgive our recommending 
him to write a third, in order Co inscribe ic Co Balasteros? 

When our literary dramatist attempts common or vulgar humour, 
he fails totally, as in the s-iang Conversation entitled Cavaliere Funlo 
Michino, and Mr. Dmii Eutebiui Talcranagh. The interview between 
David Hume and John Home is another failure, ac least in bo far as 
relates to character. The author represents the latter as a quiet 
contented parish minister, — the fact being, that soon after the 
publication of hia play, he abandoned the clerical profession, and 
went about a line gentleman, with a blue coat and a pigtail. Home 
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Tooke'a collision with Dr. JohtiEon produces only some meagre 
etymologies and orthographical pedantry, and a t^ilerably just and 
highly pointed character of Junius ; that between Washington and 
Franklin only a dull recipe for curing the disorders of Ireland. 
Prince Maurocordoio and General Colocotroni defend the Greeks, 
in the Twelfth Conversation of the second volume, on *ery new and 
learned principles ; but as wc have no skill in wood craft, nor in 
flat-bottomed boats, we pass it over. The last Conversation (supposed 
to take place between Marcus Tulliua Cicero, and his brother Quintus, 
on the nighc before his death] is full of an elo<|uent and philosophic 
melancholy, which makes it on the whole our favourite : — that between 
Lopez Banos and Romero Alpuente, we dare be sworn, is the author's ; 
Bt least it had need, it will be eaviart to ihe mullilade. Par ixampU, 
' Sanoi, At length, Alpuente, the saints of* the Holy Alliance have 
declared war against us. 

* jilpucali. 1 have not heard it until now. 

* Ballot. They have directed a memorial to the king of France, 
inviting him to take such measures as his Majesty, in his wisdom, 
shall deem convenient, in order to avert the calamities of war, and 
the dangers of discord, from his frontier. 

'Alpuente. God forbid that so great a king should fall upon us ! 
O Lord, save us from our enemy, who would eat us up quick, to 
despiiefully and hungrily is he set against us. 

* Banes. Read the manifesto . . . why do you laugh ^ Is not 
this a declaration of hostilities ? 

■ Alfuenli. To Spaniards, yes. 1 laughed at the folly and im- 
pudence of men, who, for the present of a tobacco-box with a fool's 
head upon it, string together these old peeled pearls of diplomatic 
eloquence, and foist them upon the world as arguments and truths. 
Do kings imagine that they can as easily deceive as they can enslave ^ 
and that the mind is as much under their snaiHe, as the body is under 
their axe and halter \ Show me one cf them, Lopez, who has not 
violated some promise, who has not usurped some territory, who has 
not oppressed and subjugated some neighbour ; (hen I will believe 
him, then I will obey him, then I will acknowledge that those 
literary heralds who trumpet forth his praises with the newspaper in 
their hands, are creditable and upright and uncorrupted. The courage 
of Spain delivered tliese wretches from the cane and drumhead of a 
Corsican. Which of them did not crouch before him J which did 
not flatter him f which did not e-'cecute his orders^ which did not 
t hie protection I which did not solicit his favour ? which did 

treat hii forbearance \ which did not ini]>Iore his pardon \ which 

It abaadon and betray him ? ' 
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'la a frelly plclurt ; and did the author suppose, in his bltud- 
ness Co the past and to the future, that the august pcrsoDages of 
whom he speaks, after escaping from this state of abject degradation 
and subjection to that iron scourge, would Toluntarily submit to be 
at the beck and nod of every puny pretender who sets up an authority 
OTer them, and undertakes to tutor and cathier kings at bis discretion ? 
But not to interrupt the dialogue, which thus continues ; — 

' No tie! cither of blood or of religion, led or restrained these 
neophytes in holiness. And now, forsooth, the calamities of war, 
and the dangers of discord are to be averted, by arming one part of 
our countrymen against the other, by stationing a military force on 
our frontier, for the reception of murderers and traitors and incen- 
diaries, and by pointing the bayonet and cannon in our faces. When 
we smiled at the insults of a beaten enemy, they dictated terms and 
conditions. At last, his moil Chritlian Majesty tells his army, that 
the nephew of Henry the fourth shall march against us . . . with 
his feather ! 

' BatiDi. Ah ! that weighs more. The French army will march 
over fields which cover French armies, and over which the oldest 
and bravest part of it fled in ignominy arid dismay, before our 
shepherd boys and hunters. What the veterans of Napoleon failed 
to execute, the household of Louis will accomplish. Parisians ! 
let your comic opera-house lie among its ruins ; it cannot be wanted 
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Shall these battalions which fought so many years for 
y for glory, be supplementary bands to barbarians 
d Imaus? Shall they shed the remainder of their 
o destroy a cause, for the maintenance of which they otfercd up 
libation \ Time will solve this problem, the most momentous 
solution that ever lay before man. If we arc conquered, of 
which at present I have no apprehension, Europe must become the 
theatre of new wars, and be divided into three parts, afterwards into 
two, and the next generation will see all her states and provinces the 

Eroperty of one autocrat, and governed by the most ignorant and 
>wlessofher nations.^ d 

' Banos. Never was there a revolution, or material change \^M 
goveroment, effected with so little bloodshed, so little opposition, M 
little sorrow or disquietude, as ours. Months had passed away, 
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years were rolliog over ut, inatituiions were consolidating, superstition 
wa» reiaxiog, ingratiiude and perfidy were as much forgotten by ua, 
as our servicer and sufferings were forgotten by Ferdinand, when 
emissaries, and gold and arms, and faith, inciting to discord and 
rebellion, crossed our frontier . . . and our fortresses were garnished 
with the bayonets of France, and echoed with the watchwords of the 
Vatican. If Ferdinand had regarded his oath, and had acceded, in 
ear sense of the word /aili, to the constitution of his country, from 
which there was hardly a dissentient voice among the industrious and 
the unambitious, among the peaceable and the wise, would he ha?e 
eaten one dinner with leas appetite, or have embroidered one petticoat 
with less taste ? Would the saints along his chapel-walls have smiled 
apon him less graciously, or would thy tooth, holy Dominic, have 
Irit a less pleasurable impression on his lips? His most Chriatidn 
Majesty demands tint Ferdinand ihe trvtnth may give hit people those 
imlilutiont tobich thej can have from him only .' Yes, these are his 
expressions, AJpuente ; these the doctrines, for the propagation of 
which out country is to be invaded with fire and sword ; this is 
gofernmeni, this is order, this is faith ! Ferdinand -was at liberty to 
give us bis institutions : he gave them ; what were they i The 
inquisition in all its terrors, absolute and arbitrary away, scourges and 
[oocesaioos, monks and missionaries, and a tooth of St. Dominic to 
crown them all. . . . To support the throne that crushes us, and the 
altar that choaks us, march forward the warlike Louis and the preux 
Chateaub riant, known among his frieodo to be as firm in belief as 
Hobbes, Talleyrand, or Spinoza ; and behold them advancing, side 
by side, against the calm opponents of Roman bulls and French 
'' ' Although his Majesty be brave as Maximin at a breakfast, 

find it easier to eat his sixty-four cutlets than to conquer 
Spain. 1 doubt whether the same historian shall have to commemorate 
both exploits. 

' jllputttie. In wars the least guilty are the eulferers. In these, 
at in everything, we should contract as much as possible the circle 
of hiunan misery. The deluded and enslaved should be so far apared 
ai is consistent with security : the most atrocious of murderers and 
incendiaries, the purveyors and hirers of them, should be removed 
at any expense or hazard. If we show little mercy to the robber 
who enters a house by force, and if less ought to be shown lo him who 
should enter ii in the season of distress and desolation, what portion 
of it ought to be extended towards those who assail every house in 
our country ? How much of crime and wretchedness may often be 
ted, bow many years of tranquillity may sometimes be ensured to 
world iy one ivell-tbostn example ! Is it not better than to witness 
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the grief of the virtuous for the virtuous, and the extioctioa of UiCMcl 
bright aad lofty hopes, for which the beat and wisest of evay age 1 
contended ? Where is the man, worthy of the nanie, who would b 
leas aifected at the Inmeotatton of one mother for her sod, dain i 
defending his country, than ;it the exUrminnlian of tome lix or irvt 
uiurptri, commanding or attempting its lavasioD i Natiooal safety ■ 
legitimates every mean employed upon it. Criminals have been* 
punished differently in different countries: but all enlighteued, all ' 
honest, all civilised men, must agree tvho are crinniaals. The 
Athenians were perhaps as well-informed and intelligent as the 
people 00 lake Ladoga: they knew nothing of the inaul, 1 confeu; 
and no family amongst them boasted a succession of aii/utuir, in 
wives, sons, fathers, and htisbands : but he who endaagered or 
injured his country was condemned to the draught of hemlock! 
They could punish the otfence in another manner : if any nation 
cannot, shall that nation therefore leave it unpunished ! Aiid shall 
the guiltiest of men enjoy impunity, from a consideration of modes 
and means ? Justice is not to be negleaed, because wbat is prefo- 
able is unattainable. A house-breaker is condemned to die, a city- 
breaker is celebrated b) an inscription over the gate. The murder 
of thousands, soon perpetrated and past, is not the greatest mischief 
he does: it is followed by the baseness of millions, deepening for 
ages. Every virtuous man in the universe is a member of that grand 
Amphictyonic council, which should pass sctitence on the too 
powerful, and provide that it be duly executed. It is just, and 
it is necessary, that those who pertinaciously insist on so unnatural 
a state of society, should suffer by the shock things make tn recover- 
ing their equipoise.' ti. 269. 

We have given this lirajr, not with any view to comment on the 
sentiments it conveys, but to justify what we have said of the out- 
rageous spirit that so frcquemfy breaks out in the present work, and 
that might reasonably 'condemn the author to the draught of hellebore.' 
We believe the attempt to revive the exploded doctrine of tyrannicide 
is peculiar to the reformed Jacobins. Wc remember a long and well- 
timed article in the Frcend, some years ago, on this subject ; nor do 
the strong allusions to the sane remedy, in a celebrated journal, form 
an exception to this remark, at a time when a renegado from the 
same school directed its attacks upon the Corsican hero. These 
modern monks and literary Jesuits, who would fain set up thdr own 
fanatic notions against law and reason, and dictate equally to legitimate 
kings and revolutionary usurpers, find fault with Napoleon for having 
thrown his sword into the scale of opinion ; and now, fiitdiog the J 
want of it, sooner than be baulked of their fancy, would [a* far 1 
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understand tbeir meaniog) substitute the dagger. We cannot 
applaud their expedients j nor sympathize with that 'final hope' 
which seems ' flat despair.' If these pragmatical persons could have 
every thing their own way — if they could confer power and take 
away the abuse of it — if they could put down tyrants with the 
sword, and give the law to conquerors with the pen — we should not 
despair of seeing soine good result from this new theocracy. The 
worst we could fear would be from their licklcness, rashness, and 
inconsiderate thirst for novelty j but ihcy would not, by their ill- 
s phrensy, help (o bring down the iron 
r enclose us in the dungeons of prejudice 
Is, they have conttited to throw open the 
■to shut exceeds their power:' they have 
establish the principle in perpetuity, and to 
■ root out the very name of Freedom. Those of them who are 
sincere, who are not bribed to silence by places and pensions obtained 
by iheir momentary complaisance and seeming inconsistency, speak 
out, and ate sorry for the part they have taken, now that it is too 
late. They strike ' the marble table with their palm '^they call 
their country recreaut and base — tjiey invoke the shade of Leonidas 
they apostrophize the spirit of Bolivar — they polish their style like a 
steel breastplate — they point their sentences like daggers against the 
bloated apathy of legitimacy — they publish satires o ' 
and print libels on departed ministers in asterisks — they ii 
modes of warfare, and recommend new modes of extt 
against despots ; — and, in return for all this, ihe Holy Allies laugh 
at them, their credulity, their rage, their helplessness, and disappoint- 
ment. There was one man whom they did not laugh at, but whom 
they feared and hated j and they persuaded Mr. Laudor and others 
that what they feared and hated above all other things, was out of 
love to Liberty and Humanity ! 

Mr. Landor has interspersed some pieces of poetry through these 
volumes. His muse still retains her impAcil and inextricable style. 
The author, some five-and-twcnty years ago, published a poem under 
the title of Gebik, in Latin and English, and equally unintelligible 
in both, but of which we have heard two lines quoted by his 
admirers. 
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SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS 
Vol. II.] [Jk/j il 

Mk. Shelley's ilyle is to poetry what astrology is to natural science 
— a passiooate dream, a sU'ainiQg aiter impoasibilites, a record of fond 
coQJecturei, a confaeed embodying of vague abstractioas, — a fever of 
the soul, thirsting and cnving after what it cannot hare, indulging its 
love of power and novelty at the expense of truth and nature, astoci- 
ating ideas by contraries, and waiting great powera by their application 
to unattainable objects. 

Poetry, we grant, creates a world of its own ; but it creates it out 
of existing materials. Mr. Shelley is the maker of his own poetry- 
out of nothing. Not that he is delicieot in the true saurces of 
strength and beauty, if he had given himself fair play (the Tolume 
before us, as well as his otfaer productions, contains many proofs to 
the contrary) : But, in him, fancy, will, caprice, predominated over 
and absorbed the natural influences of things ; and he had no respect 
for any poetry that did not strain the intellect as well as tire the 
imagination — and was not sublimed into a high spirit of metaphysical 
philosophy. Instead of giwing a language to thought, or lending the 
heart a tongue, be utters dark sayings, and deals in allegories and 
riddles. His Muse offers her services to clothe shadowy doubts 
and inscrutable ditliculties in a robe of glittering words, and to turn 
nature into a brilliant paradox. We thank him — but we must be 
excused. Where we see the daizling beacon-lights streaming over 
the darkness of the abyss, we dread the quicksands and the rocks 
below. Mr. Shelley's mind was of ' too fiery a quality ' to repose 
(for any continuance) on the probable or the true — it soared 'beyond 
the visible diurnal sphere,' to the strange, the improbable, and the 
impossible. He mistook the nature of the poets calling, which 
should be guided by involuntary, not by voluntary impulses. He 
shook off, as an heroic and praiseworthy act, the trammels of sense, 
custom, and sympathy, and became the creature of bis own will. He 
was * all air,' disdaining the bars and ties of mortal mould. He 
ransacked his brain for iocongruitics, and believed in whatever was 
incredible. Almost all is ejTort, almost all is extravagant, almost all 
is quaint, incomprehensible, and abortive, from aiming to be mote 
than it is. Epithets are ap]ilied, because they do not lit : subjects 
are chosen, because they are repulsive : the colours of his style, for 
their gaudy, changefiil, startling eftct, resemble the display of fire- 
works in the dark, and, like them, have neither duralxlity, nor 
keeping, nor discriminate form. Yet Mr. Shelley, with all his bults, 
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man of genius ; and we lament that uncontrollable violence of 
Icmperament which gave it a forced and false direction. He has 
single thoughts of great depth and force, single images of rare beauty, 
detached paBsages of extreme tenderness ; and, in hie smaller pieces, 
where he has attempted little, he has done most. If some casual 
and interesting idea touched his feelings or struck his fancy, he 
expressed it Jn pleasing and unaflected verse : but gire him a larger 
subject, and time to reflect, and he was sure to get entangled in a 
system. The fumes of vanity rolled volumes of smoke, mixed with 
BparkJcB of lire, from the cloudy tabernacle of his thought. The 
success of his writings is therefore in general in the inverse ratio of 
the extent of his undertakings ; inasmuch as his desire to teach, his 
ambition to excel, as soon as it was biought into play, encroached 
upon, and outstripped his powers of execution. 

Mr. Shelley was a remarkable man. His [lerson was a type and 
shadow of his genius. His complexion, fair, golden, freckled, 
seemed transparent with an inward light, atid his spirit within him 

'so divinely wrought. 

That you might almost say his bmly thought,' 

He reminded those who saw him of some of Ovid's fables. His 
form, graceful and slender, drooped like a Howcr in the breeze. But 
he was crushed beneath the weight of thought which he aspired to 
bear, and was withered in the lightning-glare of a ruthless philosophy ! 
He mistook the nature of his own faculticB and feelings — the lowly 
children of the valley, by which the ttkylark makes its bed, and the 
bee murmurs, for the proud cedar or the mountain- pine, in which the 
eagle builts its eyry, ' and dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun.' 
— He wished to make of idle verse and idler prose the frame-work 
of the universe, and to bind alt possible existence in the visioi»ry 
chain of intellectual beauty — 

' More subtle web Arachne cannot »<pin, 
Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven se: 
Of worched dew, do not in th' air more lightly flee.' 

Perhaps some lurking sense of his own deficiencies in the lofty walk 
which he attempted, irritated his impatience and his desires ; and 
urged him on, with winged hopes, to atone for past failures by more 
arduous elforts, and more unavailing struggks. 

With all his faults, Mr. Shelley was an honest man. His unbelief 
and his presumption were parts of a disease, which was not combined 
in him either with indifference to human happiness, or cootempi for 
human infirmitiet. There was neither sellishness Dor malice at the 
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bottom of hii illusions. He was sincere in al] his profeu 
he pracdKd what he preached — to his own sutficieot con. He 
followed up the letter and the spirit of hi» theoretical principles in hii 
own person, and was ready to share both the benefit and the penalty 
with others. He thought and acted logically, and wa« what he 
profcued lo be, a sincere lover of truth, of nature, and of human 
bind. To all the rage of paradox, he united an uoaccouDiable candour 
and (eTerity of tcasoning ; in spite of an aristocratic education, he 
retained in his manners the simplicity of a prirairiTe apostle. An 
Epicurean in his sentiments, he lived with the tnigality and 
abstemiousness of an ascelick. His fault was, that he had no 
deference for the opinions of others, too little sympathy with their 
feclinga (which he thought he had a right to sacrifice, as well as hit 
own, to 3 grand ethical experiment) — and trusted too implicitly to 
the tight of his own mind, and to the warmth of his own impulses. 
He was indeed the most striking example wc remember of the two 
extremes described by Lord Bacon as the great impedimenta (o 
human improvement, the love of Novelty, and the love of Antiquity. 
'The first of these (impediments) is an extreme affection of two 
extremitiei, the one Anli;]uity, the other Novelty; wherein it 
■eemeth the children of time do take after the nature and malice of 
the father. For as he devoureth his children, so one of them seeketh 
to devour and suppress the other; while Antiqiuty envieth there 
should be new additions, and Novelty cannot be content to add, but 
il must deface. Surely the advice of the Prophet is the true direction 
io this matter : SlanJ upon the old -niayj, and tec lolncb ii ihc right and 
good ivay, and lualk iheran. Antiquity deserveth that reverence, 
that men shouldmakea stand thereupon, anddiscover what is the best 
way ; but when the discovery is well t2ken,then to take progression! 
And to speak truly, /Intiquiim jtcuS Juveiitui mundi. These times 
arc the ancient limes, when the world is ancient, and not those which 
we count ancient, ordine relrogrado, by a computation backwards from 
ourselves.' (Advancement or Learning, Book I, p. 46.] — Such it 
the text: and Mr. Shelley's writings are a splendid commentary on 
one half of it. Considered in this point of view, his career may not be 
uninstructive even to those whom it most offended ; and might be 
held up as a beacon and warning no less to the bigot than the sciolist. 
We wish to speak of the errors of a man of genius with tenderness. 
His nature was kind, and his sentiments noble; but in him the rage 
of free inquiry and private judgment amounted to a species of madness. 
Whatever was new, untried, unheard of, unauthorized, exerted a 
kind of fescination over his mind. The examples of the world, the 
opinion of others, instead of acting as a check upon him, served but 
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to impel him forward with double vdocity ia tut wild and hazudou* 
career. Spumiog the wotU of realitici, he ratbed into the world of 
Doncaitde« aad coodogCDcie*, like air in-to a rdmnn. If a thing wai 
old and cEubliibed, thi* waa with him a certain proof of in haTiQg no 
lolid fboodation to mt npoo : if it wa« new, it wa* good and right. 
Every paradox was to him a aetf-CTidcDt truth ; eiery prejudice an 
imdoulHed absurdity. The weight of authority, the lanctian of agei, 
the commoD coiucDt of niankind, were vouchers only for ignorance, 
error, and imposture. Whatever shocked the leelingt of ochen, 
coDciliaied hii regard; whaicrer was light, cttraTagant, and TaJn, 
was to him a proportionable relief from the dulnesi and stupidity of 
established opioioDS. The woret of it however was, that he thus « 
gave great eDcoucagement to those who bellcTe in all received 
abmrdities, and are wedded to all exisCiDg abuses : his extravagance 
■eenting to sanction their groisness and selfishness, as theirs were a 
Aill jusdGcation of his folly and eccentricity. The two extremes io 
thi* way often meet, jostlev — and confirm one another. The in- 
finnities of age are a foil to the pretumplion of youth ; and ' there 
the antics sit,' mocking one another — the ape Sophistry pointing with 
reckless scorn at 'palsied eld,' and the bed-tid hag, Legitimacyi 
rattling her chains, counting her beads, dipping her hands in blood, 
and blessing herself from all change and from every appeal to common 
sense and reason ! Opinion thus alternates in a round of contra- 
dictions : the impatience or obstinacy of the human mind takes part 
with, and flics ojf to one or other of the two extremes ' of affection ' 
and leaves a horrid gap, a blank sense and feeling in the middle, 
which seems never likely to be filled up, without a total change in 
our mode of proceediog. The m artel lo-to wets with which we are to 
repress, if we cannot destroy, the systems of fraud and oppression 
should not be castles in the air, or clouds in the verge of the horizon, 
but the enormous and accumulated pile of abuses which have arisen 
out of their continuance. The principles of sound morality, liberty 
and humanity, are not to be found only in a few recent writers, who 
have discovered the secret of the greatest happiness to the greatest 
unmbers, but are truths as old as the creation. To be convinced of 
the existence of wrong, we should read history rather than poetry: 
the levers with which we must work out our regeneration are not 
the cobwebs of the brain, but the trarm, palpitating tibres of the 
human heart. It ifi the collision of passions and interests, the 
petulance of party-spirit, and the perversities of self-will and self- 
a that have been the great obstacles to social improvement — 
t stupidity or ignorance ; and the caricaturing one side of the 
K^uettion and shocking the most pardonable prejudices on the other, 
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M not the way to allay hesti or ]Ht>duce naaQioiity. By flyiog to U 
exiremea of icepticiiii), we make others shrink back, aiwi abut tfacm- 
«cl»e8 ap in the ttrongboldt of bigotry and superititioo — by mixing 
up doubtful or otfcDiivc matters vith salutary aod demoiutrabic 
truthi, we bring the whole ioto question, fly-Uow the cauie, risk the 
principle, and give a haodie and a pretext to the enemy to treat ill 
philoiophy and all reform at a compost of crude, chaotic, and 
moDitroui abiurditics. We thus arm tite lirtue* as well as the vices 
of the conimuaity agaiail us ; we trifle with their under itaDdtngB, and 
exasperate their Ktf-love ; we gire to supeniition and injustice all 
their old wcuriiy and sanctity, as if they were the only alternatives of 
impiety and prolligacy, and league the natural with the selliBh [ffejudiccs 
of mankind in hostile array against us. To this consummation, it 
must be confe»sed that loo many of Mr. Shelley's productions 
pointedly tend. He makes no account of the opinions o( others, or 
the consequences of any of his own ; but proceeds — tasking his 
reason to the utmost to account for every thing, and discarding every 
thing as mystery and error for which he cannot account by an effort 
of mere intelligence — measuring man, proTideoce, nature, and even 
hi* own heart, by the limits of the understanding — now hallowing 
hieh mysteries, now desecrating pure sentiments, according as they 
fiJi in with or exceeded those limits ; and exalting and purify- 
ing, with Promethean heat, whatever he does not confound and 

Mr. Shelley died, it seems, with a volume of Mr. Kcats's poetry 
grasped with one hand in his bosom ! These are two out of four 
poets, patriots and friends, who have Tisited Italy within a few years, 
both of whom have been soon hurried to a more distant shore. Keats 
died young ; and * yet his infelicity had years too many.' A canker 
had blighted the tender bloom that o'erspread a face in which youth 
and genius strove with beauty ; the shaft was sped — venal, vulgar, 
venomous, that drove him from his country, with sickness and penury 
for companions, and followed him to his grave. And yet there are 
those who could trample cin the faded flower — men to whom breaking 
hearts are a subject of merriment— who laugh loud over the silent 
urn of Genius, and play out their game of venality and infamy with 
the crumbling bones of their victims ! To this band of immortals a 
third has since been added! — a mightier genius, a haughtier spirit, 
whose stubborn impatience and Achilles-like pride only Death could 
quell, Greece, Italy, the world, have lost their poet-hero ; and his 
death has spread a wider gloom, and been recorded with a deeper 
awe, than has waited on the obsequies of any of the many great who 
have died in our remembrance. Even detraction has bmn silent at 
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his tomb ; and the more generous of hie 



rank of his 



have fallen into the 



But he set like the aun in his glory ; and his 



I greatest aod brightest at the last ; for his memory is 
consecrated no less by freedom than genius. He probably fell a 
niartyr to bis zeal against tyrants. He attached himself to the cause 
of Greece, and dying, clung to it with a conTuIsire grasp, and has 
thus gained a niche in her history ; for whatever ilii claims aa hers is 
immortal, even in decay, as the marble sculptures on ihe columns of 
her fallen temples ! 

The volume before us is introduced by an imperfect but touching 
Preface by Mrs. Shelley, and consist* almost wholly of original 
pieces, with the exception of Alailor, or the Spirit of Soriludt, which 
was out of print ; and the admirable Translation of the May-day 
Night, from Goethe's Faustus. 

Julian and Madilalo (the first Poem in the collection) is a Con- 
versation or Tale, fiill of that thoughtful and romantic humanity, but 
rendered perplexing and unattractive by that veil of shadowy or of 
giiticring obscurity, which distinguished Mr. Shelley's writings. 
The depth and lenderness of his feelings seems often to have interfered 
with the expression of them, as the sight becomes blind with tears, 
A dull, wateriah vapour, clouds the aspect of his philosophical poetry, 
like that mysterious gloom which he has himself described as hanging 
over the Medusa's Head of Leonardo da Vinci. The metre of this 
poem, too, will not be pleaeing to every body. It is in the antii^ue 
taste of the rhyming parts of Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonsan 
— blank verse in its freedom and unbroken Dow, falling into rhymes 
that appear altogether accidental — very colloquial in the dicuon — 
and sometimes sufRciently prosaic. B-ut it is easier showing than 
describing it. We give the introductory passage. 

I rode one evening with Count Maddslo 
Upon the bank ofland which breaks the flow 
Of Adria towanJs Venire : a bare strand 
01' hillocks, heaped from ever-shifting sand. 
Malted with thisilet and amphibious KeedR, 

from earth's embrace the salt ooze breeds. 
Is this: an uninhabited sea-side, 
Which the lone fisher, when hii nets are dried. 
Abandons j and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few stakes 
Broken and unrepaired, and the tide makes 
A narrow space of level sand ihereon. 
Where 'twas our wont to ride while day went down. 
This ride was my delight. I love all waste 
And solitary places j vfhere we fn-K 
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Ttl* plcaiurt of beliering "hai we ice 

It hountfteiM, la we triih our louli ni far : 

Anil luch WM ihit wide ocein, ami ihii ifcaw 

More barrFii ihan its billowi; ind yn mor 

Th«n ail, with a rcmcmbcr'd friend I lore 

To ride w then I roJe ; — for the xiodi ilia«« 

The livinK >pny along the mitiijr air 

liiti) our MCei) the blue hearau were tare, 

Slrippeit (t) ihejr depths by the twakrtuag KorA^ 

And, froni the waves sound like deligtit brake MA 

Harmoniting with tolitude, and imt 

Into nut heart) aerial mcirimcnl. 

So, M we rode, we talked ; and the iwifi thoughx. 

Winging itwlt' with laughter, lingered not. 

But Hew frutn brain to brain, — luch glee wis oun. 

Charged with lijhl memories of reiDcmbereit houn, 

Noni "low enough for sadncM: till we came 

Homeward, whtch alwa)v maket the spirit tame-' &c, 

' Meanwhile ibe tun pauicd ere it ihould alight 
O'er ihc horiion of the mountiiiu — Oh '. 
How beautiful ia luniet, wheti the glow 
Of heaven dcKcnds upon a land like thee. 
Thou paradise of exiles, Italy 1 
Thy mountains, seas, and vineyards, and the tnsmi 
Of cities they encircle I— It was ours 
To stand on thee, beholding it i and then, 
lusi where wc had dismounted, the Count's men 
Were wailing for us with the gondola. 
A« those who pause on some delightful way, 
Tho* brni on pleasant pilgrimage, we stood, 
Loukine; upun the evening and the flood, 
Wliich lay belwreen the ci^ and the shore. 
Paved with the image of the sky ( the hoar 
And aery Alps, towards the North, appeared, 
Thro' milt, an heaven -sustaining bulwark, reared 
Between the east and west ; ancThalf the sky 
Was roofed with douds of rich emblaxonty. 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift tun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded hills — they were 
Those ramoui Euganean hills, which bear, 
As seen from Lido thro' the harbour pilet, 
The likeness of a clump of peaked isles— 
And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolv'd into one take of lire, were seen 
Those mounlaini towering, ai from waves of fiamc. 
Around the vaporous tun, from which there came 
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The inmosl purple ipirit of light, and made 
Their very peaks trainparent. " Ere It &de," 
Said my companion, " I will show you soon 
A belter station." So, o>r the lagune 
We glided j and fiom that funereal bark 
I leaned, and saw the city, and could mark 
How from their many iilcs, in evening's gleani. 
Its temples and its palaces did Mem 
Like fabrics of enchantinent piled to Heaven. 
I wai about to speak, when — " We are even 
Now at the point 1 meant" — said Maddalo, 
And bade the gondolieri cease to row. 
" Look, Julian, on the west, and listen well 
If you hear not a deep and heavy bell." 
I looked, and saw between us and the sun 
A building on an island, such ati one 
As age to nge might add, for uses vile — 
A windowless, deformed, and dreary pile; 
And on the too an open tower, where hung 
A bell, which in the radiance swayed and swung. 
We could just hear its hoarse and iron tongue : 
The broad lun sank behind it, and it tolled 
In strong and black relief. " What you behold 
Shalt be the madhouse and its belfiy tower," — 
Said Maddalo, "and even at this hour, 
Those mho may cross the water hear that bell, 
Which calls the maniacs, each one from his cell, 
To vespers," Sic. 

' The broad star 
or day meanwhile had sunk behind the hill) 
And the black bell became invisible ; 
And the red tower looked grey ; and all between, 
The churches, ships, and palaces, were seen 
Huddled in Eloom. Into the purple sea 
The orange hues of heaven sunk silently. 
We hardly spoke, and soon the gondola 
Conveyed me to my lodging by the way." 

The march of these lines is, it must be confessed, alow, solemn, 
aad: there is a sluggishnesa of feeling, 9 dearth of imagery, an 
unpleasant glare of lurid light. It appears to us, that in some poets, 
as well as in some painters, the organ of colour (to speak in the 
language of the adepts) predominates over that of form; and Mr. 
Shelley is of the number. We have everywhere a profusion of 
dazzling hues, of glancing splendours, of floating shadows, but the 
objects on which they fall are bare, indistinct, and wild. There is 
something in the preceding extract that reminds us of the arid style 
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;r of Crnbbe'a veraifica 



ir that 






the kbour and tbroef' 



It ia the preface t 
tal anguish and philosophic 
left with most of its 






of parturition of Wordsworth'a blank-Ti 

story of Love and Madness — of met 

remedies — not very intelligibly told, 

mysteries unexplained, in the true spirit of the modem meta] 

style — in which wc suspect there is a due mixture of affectat 

meagreneas of invention. 

This poem h, however, in Mr. Shelley's best and Uail ir, 
manner. If it has less brilliancy, it has less extravagance and con- 
fusion. It is in his stanza -poetry, that his Muse chiefly runs riot, 
and baffles all pursuit of common comprehension or critical acumen. 
The IVild e/Allai, the Trmmph of Lift, and Marianm'i Drram, are 
rhapsodies or allegories of this description; full of fancy and of lire, 
with glowing allusions and wild machinery, but which it is difficult to 
read through, from the disjointedoess of the materials, the incongruoas 
metaphors and violent transitions, and of which, after reading them 
through, it is impossible, in most instances, to guess the drift or the 
moral. They abound in horrible imaginings, like records of a ghastly 
dream; — life, death, genius, beauty, victory, earth, air, ocean, the 
trophies of the past, the shadows of the world to corae, are huddled 
together in a stiange and hurried dance of words, and all that appears 
clear, is the passion and p.roxysm of thought of the poet's spirit. 
The poem entitled the Triumph of Life, is in fact a new and terrific 
Dance of Death ; but it is thus Mr. Shelley transposes the appellation* 
of the cotnmonest things, and subsists only in the violence of contrast. 
How little this poem is deserving of its title, how worthy it is of its 
author, what an example of the waste of power, and of genius *n)ad»^ 
as flax,' and devoured by its own elementary ardours, let the r 
judge from the concluding stanzas. 

'The grove 

Grew dense with shadows lo its inmost covers, 
The earth was grey with phantoms, and the air 
Was peopled with dim forms ; as when there hovers 
A flock of vampire- bats before the glare 
Of the tropic sun, bringing, ere evening. 
Strange night upon some Indian vale ; — thus w 
Phantoms dilTuud around ; and some did fling 
Shadows of shadows, yet unlike themselves. 
Behind them ; some hke eaglets on the wing 
Were lost in the white day ; others like elves 
Danced in a thousand unimagined shapes 
Upon the sunny sttcams and grassy shelves; 
264 
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And othera sate chattering ihriJI like rcstlcis apet 

On vulgar hands, * * • * * 

Some made a cradle of the ermined capes 

Of kingly manlles ; some acrois the tire 

Of pontiffs rode, like demons ; others played 

Under the crown which girded with empire 

A baby's or an idiot's brow, and made 

Their neitt in it. The old anatomies 

Sate hatching Iheir bare broods tinder the shade 

Of demon wings, and laughed from their dead eyes 

To reasiuine the delegated power. 

Array 'd in which those worms did innnarchize. 

Who make this earth their chamcl. Olhen mora 

Humble, like falconsi, late upon the list 

Of common men, and round their heads did sow; 

Or like small gnals and flies, an thick as mist 

On evening marshes, thronged about the brow 

Of lawyers, statesmen, priest and theorist j — 

And others, like discoloured flakes of snow. 

On fairest bosoms and the sunniest hair. 

Fell, and were melted by the youthful glow 

Which they extinguished **■♦•♦ 

The marble brow of youth was. cleft 

With care ( and in those eyes where once hope shone. 

Desire, even like a lioness bereft 



Of her last cub, glared 
Of that great crowd sei 

These shadows. 



v it died ; each one 
forth incessantly 

the dead leaves blown 



ning from a poplar tree. 

lelf, and like each other v> 

ome, distorted, seemed (o 



At first i but 

Obscure clouds, moulded by thi 

And of this stuff the car's creal 

Wrapt all the busy ph: 

Ai the sun shapes the clouds, &c. 



that H 



Any thing more filmy, enigmatical, discontinuous, uneubsiantial than 
this, we have not seen ; nor yet more full of morbid genius and 
vivifying soul. We cannot help preferring The IViuh af Allai to 
Atailor, or the Spirit of So/iluJr; for, (hough the purport of each 
u equally perplexing and undefined, (both being 3 sort of mental 
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voyage through the unexplored regions of space and time), the exe-l 
cution of the one is much less dreary and lameotable than that < * 
the other. In the ' Wiich,' he has indulged his fancy more than hil^fl 
melancholy, and wantoned in the felicity of embryo and crude conceiSv 

' And there lay Visions, swift, and sweet, and quaint. 
Each in its thin sheath like a crytalii ; 
Some eager to bunt forth, some weak and faint 
With the soft burthen of intensest bliss i 



' And odours in a kind of aviary 

Of ever- blooming Eden-trees she kept, 
Clipt in a floating net, a love-sick Fairy 

Had woven from deW'beams while the moon yet slept; 
As bats at the wired window of a dairy. 

They beat their vans ; and carh was an adept. 
When loosed and missioned, waking wingi of winds, 
To stir sweet thoughts or ^d in destined minds.' p. ^4. 

We give the description of the progrese of the ' Witch's ' boat as I 
a slight specimen of what we have said of Mr> Shelley's involved I 
style and imagery. 

' And down the streams which clore those 

Around their inlajid islets, and amid 
The panther-peopled forctts, whose shade cast 

Darkness and odours, and a pleasure hid 
In melanrholy gloom, the pinnace past : 

By many a star-surrounded pyramid 
Of icy crag cleaving the purple sky. 
And caverns jrawning round untathomably. 



' And down the earth-quaking cataracts which shiver 

Their snow-like waters into golden air. 
Or under chasms unfathomable ever 

Sepulchre them, till in their rage they tear 
A subterranean portal for the river. 

It fled— the circling sunto'W! did upbear 
Its fall down the hoa.r precipice of spray. 
Lighting it far upon its lamplesa way." 

This we conceive to be the very height of wilful extraTagance and 
mysticism. Indeed it is curious to remark every where the proneness 
to the marvellous and supernatural, in one who so resolutely 
face against every received mystery, and all traditional faith 
Shelley must have posBcssed, in spite of all his obnoxious am 
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creet scepticism, a large «hare of credulity and wondering curiosity in 
his compoaitioD, which he reserved from common use, and bestowed 
upon hie own inventions aad picturesque caricatures. To every other 
apeciea of imposture or disguise he was inexorable ; and indeed it is 
only his antipathy to Mtablished creeds and legiiimate crowns that 
ever tears the veil from his iiieai idolatries, and renders him clear and 
explicit. Indignation makes him pointed and intelligible enough, and 
breathes into his verse a spirit very different from his own boasted 
spirit of Love. 

The Letter to a Friend in Lonihn shows the author in a pleasing 
and familiar, but somewhat prosaic light ; and his Prince Athanaie, a 
Fragment, is, we suspect, intended as a portrait of the writer. It is 
amiable, thoughtful, and not much over-charged. We had designed 
lo give an extract, but from the a.pparently personal and doubtful 
interest attached to it, perhaps it had better be read altogether, or not 
at all. We rather choose to tjuote a pan of the Ode to Naplei, during 
her brief revolution, — in which immediate and strong local feelings 
have at once raised and pointed Mr. Shelley's style, and made of 
light-winged " toys of feathered cupid," the flaming i ' ' 
Wrath and Justice. 



' Naples ! thou Heart of men which ever pantest 
Naked, beneath the lidless eye of heaven ! 
Elysian City which to calm enchantest 

The mutinous air and sea : ihty round ihcc, even 
As sleep round Love, are driven \ 
Metropolis of a ruined Paradise 

Long lost, late won, and yet but half regained ! 



' What though Cimmerian Anarchs Aixt blaspheme 

Freedom and thee ! thy shield is as a mirror 
To make their blind slaves sec, and with fierce glea 

To turn his hungry sword upon the wearer. 
A new Acteon's error 
Shall their's have been — devoured by their own hou 

Be thou like the imperial Basilisk 
Killing thy foe with unapparent wounds ! 

Gaze on oppression, till at that dead risk 

Aghast the past from the Earth's disk. 
Fear not, but gaie — for freemen mightier grow, 
And slaves more feeble, gazing on their foe { 

If Hope and Truth and Justice may avail. 

Thou shalt be great— All hil \ 
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' Didst thou not start to hear Spain's thiilling pxan 

From land to land re-echoed solemnly, 

Till silence became music f From the ^can ' 

To the cold Alps, eternal Italy 

Start; to hear thine ! The Sea 

Which paves the desart streets of Venice, laughs 

In lignt and music ; nidowed Gcdob wan 
By moonlight spells ancestral epitaphs, 
Murmuring, where ii Dona? fair Milan, 
Within whose veins long ran 
The vipers ' palsying venom, lifts her heel 
To bruise his head. The signal and the teal 
(If Hope and Truth and Justice can avail) 
Art Thou of all these hopes.— O hail ! 

< Florence ! beneath the sun, 

Ofcitirs fairest one. 
Blushes within her bower for Freedom's expectation ; 

From eyes of quenchless hope 

Rome tears the priestly cope, 
As ruling once by power, so now by admiration 

An athlete script to run 

For the high priz.e lost on Philippi's shore: — 
As then Hope, Truth, and Justice did avail. 
So now may Fraud and Wrong ! — O hul I 

' Hear ye the march as of the Earth-born Forms 
Arrayed against the everliving Godsf 
The crash and darLness of a thousand storms 
Bursting their inau:cessible abodes 

Of crags and thunder-clouds ? 
See ye (he banners blazoned to the day. 

Inwrought with en^blems of barbaric pride > 
Dissonant threats kill Silence far away, 

The serene Heaven which wraps our Eden, wide 
With iron light is dyed ! 
The Anarchs of the North lead forth their legions, 

Like Chaos o'er creation, uncreating ; 
An hundred tribes nourished on strange religion* 
And lawless slaveries, — down the aerial regions 
Of the white Alps, desolating, 
Famished wolves that bide no waiting. 
Blotting the glowing footsteps of old glory. 
Trampling our columned cities into dust, 
Their dull and savage lust 
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On Beauty '& cone to sickness satiiting — 

'y come I The ticlds they tTcad look black and hoary 



Will 



—from their red feet the sirea 



ngory! 



' Great Spirit, deepest Love ! 
Which rulesi anil dost move 
All things which live and are, within the Italian shore) 
Who sprcadest heaven around it, 
Whose woods, rocks, waves, surround it i 
Who linest in thy star, o'er Ocean's western floor, 
Spirit of beauty ! at whose soft comraaod 
The sunbeams and the showers distil its foiion 
From the Earth's bosom chill ; 
O bid thoK beams be each a blinding brand 
Of lightnine I bid those showers be dews of poison ! 
Bid the Earth's plenty kill 1 
Bid thy bright heaven above, 
Whilst light and darkness bound it, 
fie their tomb who planned 
To make it ours and thine ! 
Or with thine harmonising ardours fill 
And raise thy sons, as o'er the prone horizon 
Thy lamp feeds every twilight wave with fire — 
Be man's high hope and unextincl de&ire 
The instrument to work thy will divine I 
Then clouds from sunbeams, antelopes from leopards, 
And frowns and fears from Thee 
Would not more swiftly Hee 
Than Celtic wolves from the Ausonian shepherds. 
Whatever, Spirit, from thy starry shrine 
Thuu yieldest or withholdesl, O let be 
This city of thy worship ever free ! ' 

This Ode for Liberty, though somewhat turbid and overloaded in 
the diction, we regard as a fair specimen of Mr. Shelley's highest 
powers — whose eager aniniBlion wanted only a greater stemneas and 
solidity to be sublime. The poem is dated .S'l^/tm^cr 1H20. Such 
were then the author's aspirationa. He lived to see the result, — and 
yet Earth doee not roll ita billows over the heads of its oppressors 1 
The reader may like to contrast wiili this the milder str.iin of the 
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Around its unexpandrd budi ) 

Like many a voice of one dclieht. 

The winds, the birds, ihe o«an floods. 

The City's voice itself U ioft, like Solitude's, 

' I tee ihe Decp'i untrampled Boot 

With green and purple seaweeds Btrown ; 
I Kc the wivtf. upon the shore. 

Like light dissolved in star-shoners, thrown i 
I sit upon the landu alone, 

The lightning of the noon-tide oeeon 
Is flashing round me, and a lone 
Ariwa from its measured motion. 
How sweet ! did any hc»rt now share in my emotion. 

' Yet now despair it«]f is mild. 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 
1 could lie down like a tired child. 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must hear. 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My check grow cold, and hear the «ea 

Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 

'Some might lament that I were cold, 
Ai I, when this sweet day is gone. 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old. 

Insults with this untimely moan | 
They might lament — for I am one 

Whom men love not, — and yet regret. 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainleiis gloiv set. 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet,' 

We pass on to aome of Mr. Shelley's smaller pieces and iraoala- 
tionE, which we think are in general excellent and highly interesting. 
His Hjmn of Pan we do not consider equal to Mr. Keals'B sounding 
lines in the Endymion. His MonI Blanc is full of beauties and of 
defects ; but it is akin to its subject, and presents a wild and gloomy 
desolation. Ginrvka, a fra}>ment founded on a story in the first 
volume of the ' Florenl'mc Obiervcr,' is like a troublous dream, 
disjointed, painful, oppressive, or like a leaden cloud, from which the 
lag tears fall, and tiic spirit of the poet mutters deep-loned thunder. 
We are loo much subject to these voluntary inllictions, these 'moods 
of mind,' these effusions of ' weakness and melancholy,' in the perusal 
of modem poetry. It has shuffled off, no doubt, iu old pedantry ai 
formality ; but has at the same time lost all shape or purpose, except I 
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that of giving vent to some morbid feeling of the 
writer thus discharges a fit of the spleen or a paradox, and 
the world to admire and be satisfied. We are no longer ann 
seeing the luxuriant growth of nature and fancy cHpped int 
chairs and peacocks' tails; but there is danger of having its 
products choked with unchecked underwood, or weighed dot 
gloomy nightshade, or eaten up with personality, like ivy i 
round and eating into the sturdy oak ! The Dirge, at the coi 
of this fragment, is an example of the manner in which this 
after Dovelty, this desire ' to elevate and surprise,' leads us t( 
,' and the bounds of decorum. 
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step the modesty of na 
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.s roll-d 



Will Aa-vi made liiir nest. 
And the womifc be alive in her golden hair. 
While the spirit that guides die sun. 
Sits throned in his flaming chair, 
She shall bleep.' 

The ' worms ' in this stanza are the old and traditional appendages 
of the grave ;— the ' rats ' are new and unwelcome intruders ; but a 
modern artist would rather shock, and be disgusting and extravagant, 
than produce no ciTect at all, or be charged with a want of genius and 
originality. Id the uniinished scenes of Charles i., (a drama on 
which Mr. Shelley was employed at his death) the ruJiVo/ humour of 
the author breaks forth, but ' in good set terms ' and specious oratory. 
We regret that bis premature fate has intercepted this addition to our 
historical drama. From the fragments before us, we ate not sure 
that it would be fair to give -iny specimen. 

The TiiANst.4TiONS ftom Eviripides, Calderon, and Goethe in this 
Volume, will give great pleasure to the scholar and to the general 
reader. They are executed with etjual fidelity and spirit. If the 
present publication contained only the two last pieces in it, the 
Prologue in Heaven, and the May-day Night of the Faust (the iirst of 
which Lord Leveson Gower has omitted, and the last abridged, in 
his very meritorious translation of chat Poem), the intellectual world 
would receive it with an AH Haiti We shall enrich our pages with 
a part of the May-day Nigbl, which the Noble Poet has deemed 
untranslateable. 




' Chorui o/micAes. The stubble is yellow, the Ci 
No" lo the bracken the witches go ; 
The mighty multitude here may be seen 
Gathering, witch and wiitard, below. 
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Sir Urean h sitting aioA in the air ; 
Hey over stock ; and bey over aiooe ! 
'Twixt witchei and incubi, what Khali be doDe > 
Tell it who dare ! lell it who dare ! 

A fai^e. Upon a snow-nwinc, whose f»rrow» wei 
Old Baubo rideth alone. 

Chora!. Honour her lo whom honour is due, 
Old mother Ban bo, honour to you 1 
An able sow, with old Baubo upon her, 
I» worthy of glory, and worthy of honour 1 
The legion of witches is coming behind. 
Darkening the night, xnd outspeeding the wind. 

A ^sice. Which way comest iliou > 

A fdci. Over Ilsenstein j 

The owl was awake in the nhile moonshine ; 
I saw her at test in her downy nest, 
And she stared at me nith her broad, bright eye. 

Voicti. And you may now as well take your course on to Hell, 1 
Since you ride by so fast, on the headlong blast. 

A Fact. She (Iropt ]>oison upon me as I past. 
Here are the wounds— 

Chorus af Wiuhts. Come away ! come along I 
The way is wide, the way is long. 
But what is that for a Bedlam throng > 
Stick with the prong, and scratch with the bnaom ! 
The child in the cradle lies strangled at home, 
And the nioihtr is dapping her hands — 

Sem-Chonti of IFixjm-Ji I. We glide in 
Like snails when the women ate aQ away ; 
And from a house once given over to sin 
Woman has a thousand steps to stray. 

Simi-CAorur SI. A thousand steps muiit a woman take, 
Where a man but a single spring will make. 

Faicii above. Come with us, come with us, from Felunsee. 

yoicnbelmi:. Withwhacjoy woiildweRy, thmughtheupperskyt I 
Wc are washed, we are 'nointed, stark naked are we : 
But our toil and our pain is forever in vain. 

Balii Chantiiei. The wind is still, the stars are fied. 
The melancholy moon is dead j 
The magic notes, like spark on spark. 
Drizzle, whistling through the dark. 
Come away ! 

Foitci belotu. Stay, all slay ! 

Mtph. What thronging, dashing, raging, rustling; 
What whispering, babbling, hissing, bustling ; 
What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning. 
As Heaven ami Earth were overtummg. 
There is a true witch-element about us. 
Take hold on me, or wc shall b« divided — 
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Faut {frara a diitaiur). Here. 

MefiA. What : 
I muM exert my authorily In the house. 
Place for young Voland 1 Pray make way, good people. 
Take hold on roe, Doctor, and with one step 
Let us escape from this unpleasant crowd : 
They are too mad for people of my sort. 
I see young wjcches naked there, and old ones 
Wisely attired with greater decency. 
Be guided nan by me, and you shall buy 
A pound of pleasure with a drachm of trouble. 
I hear them tunc their instruments- — one must 
Get used to this damned scraping. Come, I '11 lead you 
Among them -, and what there you do and tee 
As a fresh compact 'twixt us two shall be. 
How say you now? This space iii wide enough — 
Look forth, you cannot see the end of it — 
An hundred bonfires bum in rows, and they 
Who throng around them seem innumerable : 
Dancing and drinking, jabbering, making love, 
And cooking are at work. Now tell me, friend, 
What is there better in the world than this? 

Faiul. In introducing us, Ho yoti assume 
The character of wizianl or of devil f 

MepA. In truth, I generally go about 
In stnct incognito: and yet one likes 
To wear one's orden upon gala days. 
I have no ribbon at my knee j but here 
At home, the cloven toot is honouTable. 
See you that snail there > — she conies creeping u;>, 
And with her feeling eyes hath smell out something. 
I could not, if I would, mask myself here. 
Come now, we 'II go about from fire to fire : 
I 'II be the pimp and you shall be the luver.' p. +09. 

The preternatural imagery in all this medley is, we confess, (com- 
puralJTely epeaking) meagre and monotoaouB; but there is a squalid 
audity, and a fiendish irony and scorn thrown over the whole, that is 
truly edifying. The scene presendy after proceeds thus. 



Who sung so sweetly to you in the dani 

Fauil. A red mouse in (he middle of her singing 

Sprung from her mouth ! 

Meph. That was all right, my friend j 

Be it enough that the mouse was not grey. 

Do not disturb your hour of happiness 
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Wiih cloie conjidcration of such iriflcs. 

Faiui. Then saw I — 

Mtfi. Whit > 

Fault. Scest thou not a pale 

Fair girl, standing alone, far, far away* 
She drags herself now tbrward witfa slow steps, 
And seems a; if she inovcd with shaclcled feet j 
I cannot overcome the thought that she 
Is like poor Margaret '. 

Mrpk. Let it be — pass on — 

No gciod can come of it — it is not vrcll 
To meet it. — It is in enchanted phantom, 
A lifeless idol ; with its numbing look 
It freezes up the blood of man ; and they 
Who meet its ghastly stare are tumei) to stone. 
Like those who saw Medusa. 

Fault. Oh, too true L 

Her eyes ar " 



Those are the lovely limbs which I enjoyed I 
Mepk. It i> alt magic, poor deluded fool ; 

She looks to every one like his firtl love. 

Fault. Oh, what delight I what woe I I cannot turn 



Not broader than the sharp edge of a knife. 
Adorn her lovely neck ! 

Mefh. Aye, she can cany 

Her head under her arm upon occasion { 
Perseus has cut it off for her I These pleasures 
End in dehii-ion ! '— 

The latter part of the foregoing ticene ts to be found in botb'-' 
translaliona ; but wc prefer Mr. Shelley's, if not for its elegance, fof 
its simplicity and force. Lord Levcaon Gower has given, at the end 
of his volume, a translation of Lessing's Faust, as having perhaps 
fiirnished the hint for the larger production. There is an old tragedy 
of our own, founded on the same tradition, by Marlowe, in which the 
author has treated the subject according to the spirit of poetry, and 
the learning of his age. He has not evaded the main incidents of the 
fable (it was not the fashion of the dramatists of his day), nor sudIl 
the chief character in glosses and episodes (however subtle or 
alluring), but has described Faustus's love of learning, his philosophic 
dreams and raptures, his religious horrors and melancholy fate, with 
appropriate gloom or gorgeousness of colouring. The character of 
the old enthusiastic inquirer after the philosopher' 
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with the Devil, is nearly lost sight of in the German play: its bold 
development forms the chief beauty and strength of the old English 
one. We shall not, we hope, be accused of wandering too far from 
ihe subject, if we conclude with some account of it in the words of a 
CODtemporary writer. *Thc Lift and Dialh ef Dr. Fauilut, though 
an imperfect and unequal performancej is Marlowe's greatest work, 
Faustus himself is a rude sketch, but is a gigantic one. This character 
may be considered as a personification of the pride of will and 
eagerness of curiosity, sublimed beyond the reach of fear and remorse. 
He is hurried away, and, as it were, devoured by a tormenting desire 
to enlarge his knowledge to the utmost bounds of nature and art, and 
to extend his power with his knowledge. He would realize all the 
6clions of a lawless imagination, would solve the moat subtle specula- 
tions of abstruse reason ; and for this purpose, seta at defiance all 
mortaJ consequences, and leagues himself with demoniacal power, 
with " fate and metaphysical aid." The idea of witchcraft and 
necromancy, once the dread of the rulgar, and the darling of the 
visionary recluse, seems to have had its origin in the restless tendency 
of the human mind, to conceive of, and aspire to, more than it can 
achieve by natural means ; and in the obscure apprehension, that the 
gratilication of this extravagant and unauthorized desire can only be 
attained by the sacrifice of ail our ordinary hopes and better prospects, 
to the infernal agents that lend thennselves to its accomplishment. 
Such is the foundation of the present atory. Faustus, in his impatience 
to fulfil at once, and for a few short years, all the desires and con- 
ceptions of his soul, is willing to give in exchange his soul and body 
to the great enemy of mankind. Whatever he fancies, becomes by 
this means present to his sense : whatever he commands, is done. 
He calls back time pst, and anticipates the future : the viaiona of 
antiquity pass before him, Babylon in all its glory, Paris and CEnone: 
all the projects of philosophers, or creations of the poet, pay tribute 
at his feet : all the delights of fortune, of ambition, of pleasure and of 
learning, are centred in his person ; and, from a short-lived dream of 
supreme felicity and drunken power, he sinks into an abyss of darkness 
and perdition. This is the alietnative to which he submits; the 
bond which he signs with his blood ! As the outline of the character 
is grand and daring, the execution is abrupt and fearful. The 
thoughts are vast and irregular, and tht style halts aod staggers under 
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LADY MORGAN'S LIFE OF SALVATOR 

Vol II,] [7-/^,1 

We are not among the devoted admirers of Lady Morgan. She Is a 
clever and lively writer — but not very judicious, and not vcty Datural. 
Since she has given up making novels, we do not think she has added 
much to her reputation — and indeed is rather more liable than before 
tu the charge of tediouBness and presumption. There is no want, 
however, either of amusement or instruction in her late performancca 
— and we have no doubt she would write very agreeably, if she was 
only a little less ambitious of being always line and striking. But 
though we are thus clear-sighted to her defects, we must say. that 
we have never seen anything more utterly unjust, or more disgusting 
and disgraceful, than the a.buse she has had to encounter from some 
of our Tory journals — abuse, of which we shall say no more at 
present, than that it is incomparably lew humiliating lo the object 
than to the author. 

Common justice seemed to require this observation from us — nor 
will it appear altogether out of place when we add, that we cannot 
but suspect that it is to a feeling connected with that subject that we 
are indebted for the work now before us. Salvator Rosa was, like 
his fair biographer, in hostility with the High-church and High- 
monarchy men of his day ; and the enemy of the Holy Alliance, tn 
the nineteenth century, must have followed with peculiar interest the 
fortunes of an artist who was so obnoxious to the suspicions of the 
Holy Office in the seventeenth. 

There are few works more engaging than those which reveal to us 
the private history of eminent individuals ; the lives of punters seem 
to be even more interesting than those of almost any other class of 
men ; and, among painters, there are fi;w names of greater note, or 
that have a more powerful attraction, than that of Salvator Rosa. 
We arc not sure, however, that Lady Morgan's work is not, upon the 
whole, more calculated to dissolve than to rivet the spell which these 
circumstances might, at first, throw over the reader's mind. The 
great charm of biography conaists in the individuality of the details, 
the familiar tone of the incidents, the bringing us acquainted with the 
persons of men whom we have formerly known only by their works 
or names, the absence of all exaggeration or pretension, and the 
immediate appeal to facts instead of theories. We are afraid, that, i( 
tried by these rules, Lady Morgan will be found not to have written 
Uografhy. A great part of the work is, accordingly, very fabulotu 
: supplied with few anecdotes or striking 
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Irailj, and have few diila to go upon, during the early and moat 
anxious period of Salvator's life ; but a fine opportunity ia in this way 
afforded to conjecture how he did or did not paas hia lime ; in what 
manner, and at what precise era, his peculiar ialent« first developed 
themselves ; and how he must have felt \a certain situations, supposing 
him ever Co have been placed in them. In one place, for example, 
she employs several pages in describing Salvator's being taken by his 
father from his village-home to the College of Somasco, with a 
detailed account of the garments in which he and his father may be 
presumed to hive been dressed ; the adieus of his motlier and listers ; 
the streets, the churches by which ihey passed ; in short, with an 
admirable panoramic view of the city of Naples and its environs, aa it 
would appear to any modern traveller ; and an assurance at the end, 
that ' Such was the scenery of the Vomiro in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; such is it now ! ' Added to all which, wc 
have, at every turn, pertinent allusions to celebrated persona who 
visited Rome and Italy in the same century, and perhaps wandered in 
the same solitudes, or were hid in the recesses of the same ruins ; 
and learned dissertations on the slate of the arts, sciences, morals, and 
politics, from the earliest records up to the present day. On the 
meagre thread of biography, in abort, Lady Morgan has been 
ambitious to string the flowers of literature and the pearls of philosophy, 
and to strew over the obscure and half-forgotten origin of poor 
r the colours of a sanguine enthusiasm and a florid imagination ! 
So fascinated indeed is she with the splendour of her own style, that 
whenever she has a simple fact or well-authenticated anecdote to 
relate, ahe is compelled to apologize for the homeliness of the 
circumstance, as if the flat realities of her story were unworthy 
accompaniments to the fine imaginations with which she has laboured 
to exaJt it. 

We could have wished, certainly, that she had shown less pre- 
tension in this respect. Women wiice well, only when they write 
naturally : And therefore we could dispense with their inditing prize- 
essaya or salving aeadcmU qaauoni ; — and should be far better pleased 
with Lady Morgan if she would condescend to a more ordinary style, 
and not insist continually on playing the diplomatist in petticoats, and 
itrutung the little Gibbon of her age ! 

Another circumstance that takes from the interest of the present 
work is, that the subject of it was both an author and an artist, or, as 
Lady Morgan somewhat affectedly expresses It, a painter-poet. It is 
chiefly in the latter part of this compound character, or aa a satirist, 
comic writer and actor, that he comes upon the stage in these volumes ; 
and the enchantment of the scene is hurt by it. 
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in ibt CXMCBCC a[ pmoo* trino talk by natural cigiig, and expreis 
ifccir tfaoughta bj pcnntiDg to tbe objectt they wish to represent. 
When they |nl pen lo fiftt it n ■• if a dnmb person should stammer 
OM hi* neanins far the fint tim^ or m if the bark of a tree (repeadog 
tbr Buncte ia Vii^) ibonld open it* lip* and discourse. We have 
no Dodoa haw TtiBii cooU be wkiy, oc Raphael leameil ; and we 
wait fioc ibc tafattkn of the {mfalriB, ai for the remit of some curious 
experimeot in natural hixuKy. Titiin'i acquitting himself of a 
camplimem to Qurles V., or Ra[^ei'i writing a letter to a friend, 
detcribing his idea of the Galatea, excites our wonder, and holds us 
in a state of breathless suspense^ more than the £rst having painted all 
the masterptecea of the Etcorial, or than the tatter's having realized 
the divine idea in his imagination. Because they have a language 
which we want, we tancy they miut want, or cannot be at home in 
OUTS i — we start and blush to dad, that, though few are painters, all 
men are, and naturally most be, orators and poets. We have a 
stronger desire to see the autographs of artiiii than of authors or 
emperors ; for we somehow cannot imagine in what manner they 
would form their tottering letters, or sign their untaught names. We 
in fact exercise a sort of mental superiority and imagbary patronage 
over them (delightful in proportion as it is mixed up with a sense of 
awe and homage m other rcEpects) ; watch their progress like that of 
grown children ) are charmed with the imperfect glimmerings of wit 
Of sense ; and secretly expect to find ihem, — or express all the 
impertinence of an alfectcsi surprise if we do not — what Claude 
Lorraine is here represented to hare been out of his painting room, 
little better than natural changelings and drivellers. It pleases us 
therefore to be told, that Caspar Poussin, when he was not painting, 
rode a hunung: that Nicolas was (it is pretended) a miser and a 
pedant — that Domenichino was retired and modest, and Cuido and 
Annibal Caracci unfortunate ! This is as it should be, and flatters our 
self-love. Their works stand out to ages bold and palpable, and 
dazzle or inspire by their beauty and their brilliancy ;^That is 
enough — the rest sinks into the ground of obscurity, or is only 
brought out as something odd and unaccountable by the patient elTorts 
of good-natured curiosity. But all this fine theory and flutter of 
contradictory expectations is balked and knocked on the head at once, 
when, instead of a dim and shadowy figure in the background, a mere 
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name, of which nothing is rememberwl but its immortal works, a poor 
creature performing miracles of art, and not knowing how it has per- 
formed ihera, 3 person steps forward, bold, gay, gmUard, with all his 
^ulties about him, master of a number of accomplishments which he 
is not backward to display, mingling with the throng, loolung defiance 
around, able to answer for himself, acquainted with his own merit«, 
and boasting of them, not merely having the gift of speech, but a 
celebrated Impro'visalarc, musician, comic actor and buffoon, patriot and 
cynic, reciting and talking equally well, taking up hia pen to write 
satires, and laying it down to paint them. There is a Tulgarity in all 
this practical bustle and restless stagc-elfect, that takes away from that 
abstracted and simple idea of art wfaich at once attracts and baffles 
curiosity, like a distinct element in nature. * Painting,' said Michael 
Angelo, is jealous, and requires the whole man to lierself.' And there 
is Eome thing sacred and privileged in the character of those heirs of 
fame, and their noiseless reputation, which ought not, we think, to be 
gossipped to the air, babbled to the echo, or proclaimed by beat of drum 
at the corners of streets, like a procession or a puppet-show. We may 
peep and pry into the ordinary life of painters, but it will not do to strip 
them stack-naked. A speaking portrait of them — an anecdote or 
two — an expressive saying dropped by chance — an incident marking 
the bent of their genius, or its fate, are delicious \ but here we should 
draw the curtain, or we shall profane this sort of image- worship. 
Least of all do we wish to be entertained with private brawls, or 
professional squabbles, or multifarious pretensions. ' The essence of 
genius,' as Lady Morgan observes, 'is concentration.' So is that of 
enthiwiasm. We lay down the ' Life and Times of SaUator Rosa,' 
therefore, with less interest in the subject than when we took it up. 
We had rather not read it. Instead of the old and floating traditions 
on the subject, — instead of the romantic name and romantic pursuits 
of the daring copyist of Nature, conversing with her rudest forms, or 
lost in lonely musing, — eyeing the clouds that roil over his head, or 
listening to the waterfal, or seeing the fresh breeze waving the 
mountain -pines, or leaning against the side of an impending rock, or 
marking the bandit that issues from its clefts, * housing with wild men, 
with wild usages,' himself unharmed and free, — and bequeathing the 
fruit of his uninterrupted retirement and oui-ofdoora studies as the 
best legacy to posterity, — we have the Coviello of the Carnival, the 
causeur of the saloons, the political malecontent, the satirist, sophist, 
caricaturist, the trafficker with Jews, the wrangler with courts and 
academies, and, last of all, the painter of history, despising his own 
best works, and angry with all who admired or purchased them. 
The worst fault that Lady Morgan has committed is in siding 
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with this infirnuty of poor Salvacor, and pampering him mlo a secooii 
Michael Aogelo. The truth in, that the judgmeot passed upon him 
by his contemporaries was right in this respect. He wa^ a great 
landscape painter ; but his histories were comparatively forced and 
abortire. If this had been merely the opinion of his cnemieB, it 
might have been attributed to envy and faction ; but it was no let* 
the deliberate seoiiroent of his friends and most enthusiastic partisans ; 
and if we reflect on the nature of our artiit's genius or his temper, we 
shall find that it could not well have been otherwise. This from a 
child was wayward, indocile, wild and irregular, unshackled, impatient 
of restraint, and urged on equally by success or opposition into a state 
of jealous and morbid irritability. Those who are at war with others, 
are not at peace with themselves. It is the uneasiness, the turbulence, 
the acrimony within that recoils upon external objects. Barry abused 
the Academy, because he could not paint himself. If he could haw 
painted up to his own idea of perfection, he would have thought this 
better than exposing the ill-directed eiforts or groundless preicnsioos 
of others. Salvator was rejected by the Academy of St, Luke, and 
excluded, in consequence of his hostility to reigning authorities, and 
bis unlicensed freedom of speech, from the great works and public 
buildings in Rome ; and though he scorned and ridiculed those by 
whose influence this was etfected, yet neither the smiles of friends and 
fortune, nor the flatteries of fame, which in his lifetime had spread 
his name over Europe, and might be confidently expected to extend 
it to a future age, could console him for the loss, which he affected 
to despise, and would make no sacrifice to obtain. He was indeed 
hard to please. He denounced his rivals and maligners with 
bitternesE ; and with difficulty tolerated the enthusiasm of his disciples, 
or the serviccB of his patrons. He was at all times full of indignation, 
with or without cause. He was easily exasperated, and not willing 
soon to be ap]>eased, or to subside into repose acKl good humour again. 
He slighted what he did best ; and seemed anxious to go out of him- 
self. In a word, irritability rather than sensibility, was the category 
of his mind : he was more diftinguished by violence and testletsDCw 
of will, than by dignity or power of thought. The truly great, od 
the contrary, are suflicient to themselves, and so far satisfied with the 
world. ' Their mind to them is a kingdom,' from which they look 
out, as from a high watchtower or noble fortress, on tite passions, the 
cabala, the meannesses and tollies of mankind. They shut themselvea 
^up 'in measureless content; ' or soar to the great, discarding the 
little ; and appeal from envious detraction or ' unjust tribunals under 
change of time*,' to posterity. They are not satirists, cynics, nor 
the prey of the>e ; but painters, poets, and philosophers. 
380 
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difficulty and disappointmenl. 
world, and lay at ilie mercy of his o 
antipathy, the spirit of contradiction, captious discontent, fretful 
impatience, produce nothing line in character, neither dwell on beauty, 
nor pursue truth, nor rise into Bubliinity. The splenetic bumouriit is 
not the painter of humanity. Landscape painting is the obvious resource 
of misanthropy. Our artist, escaping from the herd of knaves and 
fools, sought out some rude solitude, and found repose there. Teased 
by the impertinence, stung to the quick by the injustice of mankind, 
the presence of the works of nature would be a relief to his mind, 
and would, by contrast, stamp her striking features more strongly 
there. In the coolness, in the silence, in the untamed wildness of 
mountain scenery, in the lawless manners of its tobabitants, he would 
lorgct the fever and the anguish, and the artiRcial restraints of society. 
Wc accordingly do not find in SalvaCor's rural scenes either natural 
beauty ot fertility, or even the simply grand; but whatever seizes 
attention by presenting a barrier to the will, or scorning the power of 
mankind, or snapping asunder the chain that binds us to the kind — 
tbe barren, the abrupt, wild siecil regions, the steep rock, the 
mountain torrent, the bandit's ca»e, the hermit's cell, — all these, 
while they released him from mure harassing and painful reflections, 
soothed his moody spirit with congenial gloom, and found a sanctuary 
and a home there. Not only is there a corresponding determination 
and singleness of design in his landscapes {excluding every approach 
to softness, or pleasure, or ornament), but the strength of the 
impression is confirmed even by the very touch and mode of 
handling ; he brings us in contact witb tbe objects he paints ; and the 
sharpness of a rock, the roughness of the bark of a tree, or the 
ruggedness of a mountain path are marked in the freedom, the bold- 
ness, and lirmness of his pencilling. There is not in Salvator's scenes 
the luxuriant beauty and divine harmony of Claude, nor the amplitude 
of Nicolas Poussin, not the gorgeous richness of Titian — but there is 
a deeper seclusion, a more abrupt and total escape from society, more 
savage wiidness and grotesqueness of form, a more earthy texture, a 
fresher atmosphere, and a more obstinate resistance to all the effeminate 
>f art. Salvator Rosa then is, beyond all question, the 
most romantic of landscape painters ; because the very violence and 
untractableoeEE of his temper threw him with instinctive force upon 
those objects in nature which would be roost likely to sooth and 
disarm it; while, in history, he is little else than a caricaturist (we 
mean compared with such men as Raphael, Michael Angelo, Sec), 
because the same acrimony and impatience have made him fasten on 
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those subject* and aspects of the humm mind which would i 
irritate and iocrease it ; and he has, in this department, produced 
chiefly disCortioQ and deformity, aullenness and rage, extravagance, 
KjualidnesB, and poverty of appearance. But it lb time to break off 
this long and premature digression, into which our love of justice and 
of the arts (which reijuires, above all, that no more than justice 
should be done to any one) had ted us, and rciurn to the elegant but 
Bomcwhat fanciful specimen of biography before us. Lady Morgan 
(id her flattery of the dead, the most ill-timed and unprofitable, but 
least disgusting of all flattery) has spoken of the historical composi- 
tions of SalvaCor in terms that leave no distinction between him and 
Michael Angelo ; and we could not refrain from entering our protest 
against such ao inference, and thus commencing our account of her 
book with what may appear at once a piece of churlisli criticism and 
a want of gallantry. 

The materials of the first volume, containing the account of 
Salvator's outset in life, and early struggles with fortune and his art, 
are slender, but spun out at great length, and steeped in very brilJiant 
dyes. The contents of the second volume, which relates to a period 
when be was before the public, was in habits of personal intimacy 
with his future biographers, and made frequent mention of himself in 
letters to his friends which are still preserved, are more copious and 
authentic, and on that account — however Lady Morgan may wooder 
at it — more interesting. Of the artist's infant years, little is known, 
and little told ; but that little is conveyed with all the ' pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorioue ' authorship. It is said, that the whole 
matter composing the universe might be compressed in a nutshell, 
taking away the porous interstices and flimsy appearances : So, we 
apprehend, that all that is really to be learnt of the subject of these 
Memoirs from the first volume of his life, might be contained in a 
single page of solid writing. 

It appears that our artist was born in 1615, of poor parents, in the 
Borgo de Renella, near Naples. His father, Vito Antonio Rosa, 
was an architect and landaurveyor, and his mother's name was Giulia 
Grecca, who had also two daughters. Salvator very soon lost his 
full baptismal name for the nickname of Salvatoriello, it) consequence 
of his mischievous tricks and lively gesticulations when a boy, or, 
more probably, this was the common diminutive of it given to all 
children. He was intended by his parents for the church, but early 
showed a truant disposition, and a turn for music and drawing. He 
used to scrawl with burnt sticks on the walla of hia bedroom, and 
contrived to be caught in the fact of sketching outline 
walls of the Certosa, when some priests were going by ti 
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which he was eeverely whipped. He was then sent to school at the 
mooastery of the Somatco in Naples, where he remained for two 
years, and laid in a good stock of classica] learning, of which he made 
great use la hie after life, both in his poems and pictures. Salvator's 
first knowledge of painting was imbibed in the workshop of Francesco 
Francanzani {a painter at ihai lime of some note in Naples), who 
had married one of his sisters, and under whai;e eye he began his 
professional studies. Soon after this he is supposed to have made a 
tour through the mountains of the Abruzzi, and to have been detained 
3 prisoner by the banditti there. Od the death of his father, he 
endeavoured to maintain his family by sketches in landscape or history, 
which he sold to the brokers in Naples, and one of these (his Hagar 
in ihe WihUrniii'), was noticed and purchased by the celebrated 
Lanfranco, who was [lassing the broker's shop in his carriage. 
Salvator finding it in vain to struggle any longer with chagrin and 
poverty in his native place, went to Rome, where he met with little 
encouragement, and fell sick, and once more returned to Naples. An 
accident, or rather the friendship of an old school -fellow, now intro- 
duced him into the suite of the Cardinal Braocaccia, and his picture 
of Prometheus brought him into general notice, and recalled him to 
Rome. About the same time, he appeared in the Carnival with 
prodigious echt as an improviialori and comic actor ; and from this 
period may be dated the commencement of his public life as a painter, 

Except on these few tangible points the Manuscript yawns dread- 
fully 1 but Lady Morgan, whose wit or courage never flags, fills up 
the hollow spaces, and ' skins and films the mitimg part,' with an 
endless and dazzling profusion of digressions, invectives, and 
hypotheses. It is with pleasure that we give a specimen of the way 
in which she thus magnifies trifles, and enlarges on the possibilities of 
her subject. Salvator was born in 16 1 j. As the birth of princes is 
announced by the discharge of artillery and the exhibition of fire* 
works, her ladyship thinks proper to usher in the birth of her hero 
with the following explosion of imagery and declamation. 

' The sweeping semicircle which tfie most fantastic and singular 
city of Naples marks on the shore of its unrivalled bay, from the 
Capo di Pausilippo to the Torrione del Carmine, is dominated by 
a lofty chain of undulating hills, which take their distinctive appella- 
tions from some local peculiarity or classical tradition. The high 
and insulated rock of St. Elmo, which overtops the whole, is crowned 
by that terrible fortrcBs to which it gives its name — a fearful and 
impregnable citadel, that, since the first moment when it was raised 
by an Austrian conqueror to the present day, when it is garrisoned 
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' Swelling from the base of the lavage St. Elmo, smile the lovely 
height* of San Martina, where, through chestnut woods and vinc- 
yarda, gleam the golden tpicei of the monantit; palace of the Monks 
of the Certosa.l A deiile cut through the rocks of the Mimle 
DoH'ulle, and shaded by the dark pinea which spring from their 
crevices, forms an umbrageous pathway from this superb convent to 
the Bargco di ReneUa, the little capital of a neighbouring hill, which, 
for the peculiar beauty of its position, and the views it commands is 
still called "Pameno villaggia." At night the fires of VeBavitw 
almost bronze the humble ediljcea of Renclla ; and the morning sun, 
as it rises, discovers from various points, the hills of Vomiro and 
Pauiilippo, the shores of Puzzuoli and of Baia;, the islets of Nisiti, 
Capri, and Procida, till the view fades into the extreme verge of the 
horizon, where the waters of the Mediterranean seem to mingle with 
those clear skies whose tint and lustre they reflect. 

' In this true " aido patcrno " of genius, there dwell, in the year 
r6i5, an humble and industrious artist called Viio Antooia Rosa — a 
name even then not unknown to the arts, though as yet more known 
than prosperous. Its actual possessor, the worthy Messirc Antonio, 
had, up to this time, struggled with his good wife Giulia Grecca and 
two daughters still in childhood, to maintain the ancient respectability 
□f his family. Antonio was an architect and landsurveyor of lonw 
note, but of little gains ; and if, over the old architectural portico t^M 
the Casaccia of Renella might be read, ^H 

" nto Anioaia Roja, Asremtaiarc id ArihiUtK; " ^B 

the intimation was given in vain ! Few passed through the decayed 
Borgo of Renclla, and still fewer, in times so fearful, were able ui 
profit by the talents and profession which the inscription advertised. 
The family of Rosa, inconsiderable as it was, partook of the pressure 
of the times; and the pretty Borgo, like its adjacent scenery, (no 
longer the haunt of Consular voluptuaries, neither frequented by 
the great nor visited by the curious) stood lonely and beautiful — 
tmencumbered by those fantastic bd-vlderiit and grotesque pavilions. 
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which in modem times rather deform than heautify a site, for which 
Nature has done all, and Art can do nothing. 

' The cells of the Certosa, indeed, had their usual complement of 
lazy monks and " Frali canversi." The fortreSB of St. Elmo, then 
as now, manned by Austrian troops, glittered with foreign pikes. 
The cross rose on e^ery acclivity, and the sword guarded every pass: 
but the villages of Renella and San Martino, of the Vomiro and of 
Pauailippo, were thinned of their inhabitants to recruit foreign armies; 
and this earthly paradise was dreary as the desert, and gitent as the 

'The Neapolitan barons, those restless but brave feudatories, 
whose resistance to their native despots preserved something of the 
ancient republican spirit of their Greek predecessors, now tied from 
the capital. They left its beautiful environs to Spanish viceroys, 
and to their official underlings ; and sullenly shut themselves up in 
their domestic fortesses of the Ahruz^.i or of Calabria. "La 
Civilta," a class then including the whole of the middle and pro- 
fessional ranks of society of Naples, was struggling for a bare 
existetice in the towns and cities. Beggared by taxation levied at 
the will of their despots and collected with every aggravation of 
violence, its members lived under the perpetual juroei/lance of foreign 
troops and domestic liirri, whose siiB])icions their brooding din- 
contents were well calculated to nourish. 

' The people — the debased, degraded people — had reached that 
maximum of suffering beyond which human endurance cannot go. 
They were famished in the midst of plenty, and, in regions the moat 
genial and salubrious, were dying of diseases, the fearfil attendants 
on want. Commerce was at a stand, agriculture was neglected, and 
the arts, under the perpetual dictatorship of a Spanish court-paintcr, 
had no favour but for the Seguaci of Lo Spagnuoletto. 

' In such times of general distress and oppression, when few had 
the means or the spirit to build, and still fewer had lands to measure 
or property lo transfer, it is little wonderful thai the humble architect 
and landsurveyor of Renella,' &c. 

And BO she gets down to the humble parentage of her hero ; and 
after telling us that his father was chiefly anxious that he should not 
be an artist, and that both parents resolved to dedicate him to religion, 
ihe proceeds to record, that he gave little heed to his fiiture vocation, 
but manifested various signs of a disposition for all the fine arts. 
This occasioned considerable uneasiness and opposition on the part 
of those who had destined him to something very different; and "the 
I cord of paternal authority, drawn to its extreme tension, was naturally 
Mpped.' — And upon this her volatile pen again takes ili nrmngJRgbt. 
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'The truant Sdvatariello fled from the testraints of an uncongi 
home, from Albert Le Grand and Santa Caterina di Sienna, and 
took shelter among those sites and scenes whose imagery soon became 
a part of his own intellectual existence, and were received as impres- 
sioni long before they were studied as subjects. SometimeB he was 
discovered by the PaJre Cercatcre of ihe convent of Renella, among 
the rocks and caverns of Baix, the ruined temples of Gods, and the 
haunt) of Sibyls. 'Sometimes he was found by a gossip of Madonna 
Giulia, in her pilgrimage to a " maetlii," sleeping among the wastes 
of the Solfatara, beneath the scorched branches of a blasted tree, his 
head pillowed by lant, and his dream most probably the vision of an 
infant poet's slumbers. For even then he was 



seeing Nature with a poet's eye, and sketching her beauties with a 
painter's hand.' p. 45. 

Now this is well imagined and quaintly expressed ; it pleases the 
fair writer, and should otfend nobody else. But we cannot say quite 
so much of the note which is appended to it, and couched in the 
following terms. 

* Rosa drew his first impresaioBs from the magnificent scenery of 
Pausilippo and Vesuvius ; Hogarth found his in a pot-house at 
Highgate, where a drunlcen quarrel and a broken nose '* lirst woke 
the God within him," Both, however, reached the sublime in their 
respective vocations— Hogarth in the grotesque, and Salvator tn the 

Really these critics who have crossed the Alps do take liberties 
with the rest of the world, — -and do not recover from a certain giddi- 
ness ever after. In the eagerness of partisanship, the fair author here 
falsifies the class to which these two painters belonged. Hogarth did 
not excel in the 'grotesque,' but in the ludicrous and natural,— nor 
Salvator in the ■ majestic,' but in the wild and gloomy features of man 
or nature ; and in ulent Hogarth had the advantage — a million to 
one. It would not be too much to say, that he was probably the 
greatest observer of manners, and the greatest comic genius, that ever 
lived. We know no one, whether painter, poet, or prose-writer, not 
even Shakspeare, who, in his peculiar department, was so teeming 
with life and invention, so over-informed with matter, so ' full to over- 
flowing,* as Hogarth was. We shall not attempt to calculate the 
quantity of pleasure and amusement his pictures have alforded, for it^ 
is quite incalculable. As to the distinction between ' 
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matters of genius, we shall leave ic to her Ladyship's other critics. 
But shall Hogarth's world of truth and nature (his huge total farce 
of huniaD life) be reduced to ■ a drunken quarrel aod ■ broken nose ? ' 
We will not retort this anecr by any insuft to Salvator ; he did not 
paint his pictures in opposition to Hogarth- There is an air about 
his landscapes sacred to our imaginations, though different from the 
close atmosphere of Hogarth's scenes ; and not the less so, because 
the latter could paint something better than ' a broken nose.' Nothing 
provokes us more than these exclusive and invidious comparisons, 
which seek to raise one man of genius by setting down another, ard 
which suppose chat there is nothing to admire in the greatest talents, 
unless they can be made a foil to bring out the weak points or nominal 
imperfections of some fancied rival. 

We might transcribe, for the entertainment of the reader, the 
passage to which we have already referred, dcicrihing Salvator*! 
departure, in the company of his father, for the college of the Can- 
grega%ioiu Somasco ; but we prefer one which, though highly coloured 
and somewhat dramatic, is more to our purpose — the commencement 
of Salvator's studies as an artist under his brother-in-law Francanzani. 
We cannot, however, do this at once : for, in endeavouring to lay our 
hands upon the passage, we were as usual intercepted by showers of 
roses and clouds of perfume. Lady Morgan's style resembles 'another 
morn risen on mid-noon.' We must make a career therefore with the 
historian, and reach the temple of painting through the sounding 
portico of music. It appears that Salvator, after he left tlie brother- 
hood of the Stimaico, with more poetry than logic in his head, devoted 
himself to music ; and Lady Morgan preludes her narration with the 
following eloquent passage. 

' All Naples — (where even to this day love and melody make a part 
of the existence of the people) — all Naples was then resounding to 
guitars, lutes and harps, accompanying voices, which forever eang the 
fashionable cani.oni of Cambio Donato, and of the Prince di Venusa.' 
Neither German phlegm, nor Spanish gloom, could subdue spirits so 
tuned to harmony, nor silence the passionate lerrnaiat which floated 
along the shores, and reverberated among the classic grottoes of 
Pausilippo. Vesuvius blazed, St. Elmo thundered from its heights, 
conspiracy brooded in the caves of Baix, and tyranny tortured its 
victim in the dungeons of the Castello Nuovo ; yet still the ardent 
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Neapolitans, amidst all the horrors of their social aod political fiotitton,'^ 
could snatch momenta of blessed forgetful neas, and, recklcM of their 
country's woes and their own degradatioi 
and music, which were already numbered 
tyrants. ... It was at thie moment, when peculiar circumstances 
were awakening in the region of the syrens " the hidden eouI of 
harmony," when the most beautiful women of the capital and the court 
gave a public cxhihition of their talents and ibdr charmi, and glided 
in their feluccaa on the moonlight midnight seas, with harp of gold 
and hands of snow, that the contumacious students of the Padri 
$amaich\ escaped from the restraints of their cloisters, and the horrid 
howl of their laude tpirilaali, to all the tntoxicauon of sound and sight, 
with every sense in full accordance with the musical passion of the 
day. It is little wonderfiil, if, at this epoch of his life, Salvator g3?e 
himself up unresistingly to the pursuit of a science, which he cultivated 
with ardour, even when time had ]ireached his tumultuous pulse to 
rest; or if the floating capita! of genius, which was as yet unappropri- 
ated, was in part applied to that species of composition, which, in the 
youth of man as of nations, precedes dee]«r and more important 
studies, and for which, in either, there is but one age. All poetrp 
and passion, his young Muse " dallied with the innocence of love ; 
and inspired strains, which, though the simple breathings of an ardent 
temperament, the exuberance of youthful excitement, and an oxer- 
teeming sensibtiity, were assigning him a place among ihe first Italian 
lyrists of his age. Little did he then dream that posterity would 
apply the rigid rules of criticism to the " idle visions " of his boyish 
fancy ; or that his barn and basses would be conned and analyzed by 
the learned umpires of future ages— declared "not only admirable for 
a diletlanlt, but, in point of melody, superior to that of most of the 
masters of his time." ' 

• It happened at this careless, gay, but not idle period of Salvator'l 
life, than an event occurred which hurried on his vocation to that art, 
to which his parents were so determined that he should ncl addict 
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himself, but to which Nature had so powerfully directed him. His 
probation of adolescence was passed : his hour was come ; and he was 
about to approach that temple whose threshold he modestly and 
poetically declared himself unworthy to pass. 

I " Del immortalidf al tempio augusto 



' At one of the popular festivities annually celebrated at Naples in 
honour of the Madonna, the beauty of Rosa's elder sister captivated 
the attention of a young painter, who, though through life unknown to 
" fortune," was not even then " unknown to fame." The celebrated 
and unfortunate Francesco Francanzani, the inamorata of La Signorina 
Rosa, was a dtstingutshed pupil of the Spagnuoletto school ; and Lis 
picture of San Giuseppe, for the Chiesa Pellegrini, had already 
established him as one of the first painters of his day, Francanzani, 
like most of the young Neapolitan painters of his time, was a turbulent 
and factious character, vain and self-opinionated ; and, though there 
was in his works a certain grandeur of style, with great force and depth 
of colouring, yet the impatience of his disappointed ambition, and in- 
dignation at the neglect of his acknowledged merit, already rendered 
him reckless of public opinion.' 

' It was the peculiar vanity of the painters of thai day to have 
beautiful wives. Albano had set the example '—[as if any example 
need be set, or the thing had been done in concert] — ' Domenichtno 
followed it to his cost ; Rubens turned it to the account of his pro- 
fession ; and Francanzani, still poor and etruggltng, married the por- 
tionless daughter of the most indigent artist in Naples, and thought 
perhaps more of the model than the wife. This union, and, still 
more, a certain sympathy in talent and character between the brothers- 
in-law, frequently carried SaNator to the itania or work-room of 
Francesco, Francesco, by some years the elder, was then deep in 
the faction and intrigues of the Neapolitan school j and was endowed 
with that bold eloquence, which, displayed upon bold occasions, is 
always so captivating to young auditors. It was at the foot of his 
kinsman's easel, and listening to details which laid perhaps the founda- 
tion of that contemptuous opinion he cherished through life for schools, 
academies, and all incorporated pedantry and pretension,^ that Salvator 
occasionally amused himself in copying, on any scrap of board or paper 

' He was thrown into gaol and neculed, for bit concern in tome dnpcrate 
enlerpme, 

» Why to ( Wa. it not iiiH juit before, that ihii pinter wa. deep in the 
Neapolitan ichool P But Laity Morgan will have it lo, and wc cinnDt contradict 
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which fell in his way, whaicTer pleased him in Francesco's pictiu 
Hii long-latent geaiue thus accidentally awakened, resembled die 
acqua buja, whose cold and placid surface kindles like spirits □□ the 
contact of a spark. In these first, rude, and hasty sketches, Francan- 
zani, as Passeri informs us, saw " mo/w itgm tfun indole ipiriiuota " 
(great signs of talent and genius) ; and he fre<]uently encouraged, and 
sometime* corrected, the copies vilrifb to nearly approached the originals. 
But Salvalor, who was destined to imitate none, but to be imitated by 
many, soon grew impatient of repeating another's conceptions, and of 
following in an art in which he already perhaps felt, with prophetic 
throee, that he was born to lead. His visits to the workshop of 
Francanzani grew less frequent ; his days were given to the scenes of 
his infant wanderings; he departed with the dawn, laden with his 
portfolio filled with primed ]>aper, and a pallet covered with oil 
colours ; and it is said, that even then he not only sketched, but 
coloured from nature. When the pedantry of criticism (at the 
suggestion of envious rivals} accused him of having acquired, in hie 
colouring, loo much of the imparling of the Spagnun/rlla school, it 
was not aware that his faults, like hie beauties, were original ; and 
that he sinned against the r-ules of art, only because he adhered too 
faithfully to nature.' — [Salvator's flesh colour is as remarkably dingy 
and SpagRuolellith, as the tone of his landscapes is fresh and clear.] — 
* Returning from these arduous but not profitless rambles, through 
wildernesses and along precipices, impervious to all save the enter- 
prise of fearless genius, he sought shelter beneath his sister's rt»f, 
where a kinder welcome awaited him than he could find in that 
home where il had been decreed from his birth that hi ibould not 6t 
a painter. 

* Francanzani was wont, on the arrival of his broiher-in-law, to 
rifle the contents of his portfolio ; and he frequently found there 
compositions hastily thrown together, but selected, drawn, and 
coloured with a boldness .ind a breadth, which indicated the con6' 
dence of a genius sure of itself. The first accents of " the thrilling 
melody of sweet renown " which ever vibrated to the heart of 
Salvator, came to his ear on these occasions in the Neapolitan patat 
of his relation, who, in glancing by kmp-light over his labours, would 
pat him smilingly on the head, and exclaim, " Frutcia, fruicia, 

good") — 
(when the 

arduous 
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dome of the Pantheon had already rung with the adr 
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progreM.* p. 94. 

The reader cannot fail to observe here how well 
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so decided an advaotage over history ! Yet this is one of our fair 

authoress's most severe and literal passages. Her prose-MuBc la 
. furnished with wings ; and the breeze of Fancy carries her off her 
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' Salvalor therefore it, 
viai new and tlriiing.' 

'The first of these paragraphs contains a strange anachronism. 
When Salvator itruci into a new tme, Poussin and Claude, who, 
though his elders, were his contemporaries, had as yet no train of 
imitators. The one was struggling for a livelihood in France, the 
other was cooking and grinding colours for his master at Rome. 
Salvator's early attachment to Nature in her least imitated forms, was 
not the result of speculation having any reference to the public : it 
was the operation of original genius, and of those particular tendencies 
which seemed to be breathed into hi-s sou! at the moment it first 
quickened. From his cradle to his tomb he was the creature of 
impulse, and the slave of hia own vehement volitions.' — Note, p. 97-S, 

VVe think this is spirited and just. Sir Joshua, who borrowed 
from almost all his predecessors in art, was now and then a little loo 
ready to detract from them. We dislike these attempts to explain 
away successful talent into a species of studied imposture^to attribute 
genius to a plot, originality to a trick. Burke, in like manner, 
accused Rousseau of the same kind of malice preperue in bringing 
forward his paradoxes — as if he did it on a theory, or to astonish the 
public, and not to give vent to his peculiar humours and singularity of 
temperament. 

We nest meet with a poetical version of a picturesque tour under- 
taken by Salvator among the mountains of the Abruzzi, and of his 
detention by the banditti there. We have much fine writing on the 
fubject ; but after a world of charming theories and romantic con- 
I jecturei, it is left quite doubtiiti whether this last event ever took 
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M least we could wish there w3b totne better coai 
of it than a »ague rumour, and an etching by Saivator of a * T'oult 
Inten captive by banjilli, iinlfi a female Jigare ^taJing hh cautr,' which 
the historian at ooce identi(ic8 with the adveaturea of the artitt btiD' 
Belf, and ' moralizes into a thousand similes.' We are indemaified for 
tlie dearth of satiafactory evidence on this point by animated and 
graceful transitione to the history and manners of the Neapolitan 
banditti, their physiogDomical distinctions and political intrigues, to 
the grand features of mountain scenery, and to the character of 
Salvator'a style, founded on all these exciting circumstances, real or 
imaginary. On the death of his father, Vito Antonio, which happened 
when he was about seventeen, the family were thrown on his handi 
for support, and he struggled for some time with want and misery, 
which he endeavoured to relieve by his hard bargains with the 
rivenililori (picture-dealers) in the Strada delta Carila, tilt necessity 
and chagrin forced him to fly to Rome. The purchase of his f/agar 
by Lanfranco is the only bright streak in this period of his life, 
which cheered him for a moment with faint delusive ho|>e. 

The art of writing may be said to consist in thinking of nothing but 
one's subject : the art of book-making, on the contrary, can only 
GubsLBt on the principle of laying hands on everything that can supply 
the place of it. The author of the 'Life and Times of Salvator 
Rosa,' though devoted to her hero, does not scruple to leave htm 
sometimes, and to occupy many pages with his celebrated contem- 
poraries, Domeoichino, Liinfranco, Caravaggio, and the sculptor 
Bernini, the most splendid coxcomb in the history of art, and the 
spoiled child of vanity and patronage. Before we take leave of 
Naples, we must introduce our readers to some of this good company, 
and pay our court in person. We shall begin with Caravaggio, one 
of the f/;im7i:/fn'//^ school both in mind and manners. The account 
is too striking in many respects to be passed over, and affords a line 
lesson on the excesses and untamed irregularities of men of genius. 

' In the early part of the seventeenth century, the manner of the 
Neapolitan school was purely Caravaggetque. Michael Angelo 
Amoreghi, better known a.3 // Caravaggio (from the place of his 
birth in the Milanese, where hia father held no higher rank than 
that of a atone mason), was one of those powerful and extraordinary 
geniuses which are destined by their force and originality to influence 
public taste, and master public opinion, in whatever line they start. 
The Roman School, to which the almost celestial genius of Raphael 
had HO long been as a tutelary angel, sinking rapidly into degradation 
and feebleness, suddenly arose again under the influence of a new 
chief, whose profesaional talent and personal character stood opposed 
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in the strong relief of contrast to that of his elegant and poetical 
predecessor. 

' The influence of thia "uomo iniraciatile e brutale," X\i\i passlanate 
and intraciablt man, as he is termed by an Italian historian of the arts, 
sprang from the depressioD of the school which preceded him. 
Nothing leas than the impulsion given by the force of contrast, and 
the shock occasioned by a violent change, could have produced an 
effect on the sinking art such as proceeded from the strength and 
even coarseness of Caravaggio. He brought back nature tiiumphanC 
over mannerism — nature, indeed, in all the exaggeration of strong 
motive and overbearing volition ; but still it wim nature ; and his bold 
example dissipated the languor of exhausted imitation, and gave 
excitement cvcd to the tamest mediocrity and the feeblest conception. 
. . . When on his first arrival in Rome (aaya Bellori) the cognotcenii 
' advised hira to study from the antiques, and take Raphael as his 
model, he used to point to the promiscuous groups of men and 
women passing before him, and say, " those were the models and the 
masters provided him by Nature." Teased one day by a pedant on 
the subject, he stopped a gipscy-girl who was passing by his window, 
called her in, placed her near his easel, and produced his splendid 
Zmgara in alio di predirr t a-ovtnlure, his well-known and exquisite 
Egyptian Fortune-teller. His Gambler i was done in the same 
manner. 
. ' The temperament which produced this peculiar genius was neces- 
\ Hirily violem and gloomy. Caravaggio tyrannized over his school, 
' and atucked his rivals with other arms than those of his art. He 
was a professed duellist ; and having killed one of his anugonists in 
a rencontre, he fled to Naples, where an asylum was readily granted 
him. His manner as a painter, his character as a man, were both 
calculated to succeed with the Neapolitan school; and the maniera 
Caratiaggcica thenceforward continued to distinguish its productions, 
■ill the art, there, aa throughout all Europe, fell into utter degradation, 
and became lost almost as completely as it had been under the 

* In a warm dispute with one of his own young friends in a tennis' 
court, he had struck him dead with a racket, having been himself 
severely wounded. Notwithstanding the triumphs with which he 
was loaded in Naples, where he executed some of his finest |iictureB, 
he soon got weary of his residence there, and went to Malta. His 
superb picture of the Grand Master obtained for him the cross 
of Malta, a rich golden chain, placed on his neck by the Grand 
Master's own hands, and two slaves to attend him. But all these 
I honours did not prevent the new kniglit from &lltD£ into his old 
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habits. // luo loriiJo ingegno, lays BeUori, plunged turn i 
difficultieB ; he fought and wounded a noble cavalier, was throwo into 
prison by the Grand Master, escaped most miraculously, fled to 
Syracuse, and obiained the suflragea of the Syracusans by painting hi> 
splendid picture of ihe Sania Morle, far the church of Santa Lucii. 
In apprehension of being taken by the Mahese knights, he fled to 
Messina, from thence to Palermo, and rcturr>ed to Naples, where 
hopes were given him of the Pope'ii pardon. Here, picking a cjuarrel 
with some military men at an ion door, he was wounded, took 
refuge on board a felucca, and eet sail for Rome. Arrested by * 
Spanish guard, at a little port (where the felucca cast anchorl, by 
mistake, for another person, when released he found the teiucca 
gone, and in it all his property. Traversing the burning shore under 
a vertical sun, he was seized with a brain-fever, and continued to 
wander through the deserts of the Pontine Marshes, till he 3rri»cd at 
Porto Ercoli, when he expired in his fortieth year.' p. 139. 

We have seen some of the particulars diifcrently related ; but thi* 
account is as probable as any ; and it conveys a startling picture of 
the fate of a man led away by headstrong passions and the pride 
of talent!, — an intellectual outlaw, having no regard to the charities of 
life, nor knowledge of hts own place in the general scale of being. 
How different, how superior, and yet how little more fortunate, wm 
the amiable and accomplished Dome nic hi no (the 'most sensible of 
painters'), who was about this time employed in painting the dome 
of St. Januarius ! 

* Comenichino reluctantly accepted the invitation ( 1629) ; and he 
arrived in Naples with the zeal of a martyr devoted to a great cause, 
but with a melancholy foreboding, which harassed his noble spirit, 
and but 111 prepared him far the persccudon he was to encounter. 
Lodged under the special protection of the Depulali, in the P/da^xo 
dclP jircivetcavala, adjoining the church, on going forth from hU 
sumptuous dwelling the day after his arrival, he found a paper 
addressed to him sticking in the key-hole of his anteroom. It 
informed him, that if he did not instantly return to Rome, he should 
never return there with life. Domenichino immediately presented 
himself to the Spanish viceroy, the Canie Mtuiierci, and claimed pro- 
tection for a life then employed in the service of the church. The 
piety of the count, in spite of hie partiality to the faction [of Spagauo- 
tetto], induced him to pledge the word of a grandee of Spain, that 
Domenichino should not be molested ; and from that moment a life, 
no longer openly assailed, was embittered by all that the littleness of 
malignant envy could invent to undermine its enjoyments and blast il 
hopes. Calumnies against his character, criticisms on htt [ ' ' 
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uhes mixed with his coloura, and anoaymouB letters. 
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a which hia rivals resorted ; and to complete their work. 



of malignity, they induced the viceroy to order pictures from hiir 
for the Court of Madrid ; and when these were little more than laid 
in in dead colours, they were carried to the viceregal palace, and 

f laced in the hands of Spagnuoletto lo retouch and alter at pleasure, 
n this dtsligured and mutilated condition, they were despatched to 
the gallery of the King of Spain. Thus drawn from his great worki 
by despotic authority, for the purpose of effecting his ruin, enduring 
the complaints of the Drpulali, who saw their commission neglected, 
and suffering from perpetual calumnies and persecutions, Domeaichtno 
left the superb picture of the Martjrdom of Saa Gtnnaro, which ii 
now receiving the homage of posterity, and fled to Rome ; caking 
shelter in the solemn shades of Frescaii, where he resided some time 
under the protection of Cardinal Ippolito Aldobrandini. It was at 
this period that Comenichino was visited by his biographer Passeri, 
then an obscure youth, engaged to assise in the repairs of the pictures , 
in the cardinal's chapel. "When we arrived at Frescatl," says 
Passeri in his simple style, " Domenichino received me with much 
courtesy ; and hearing that I took a singular delight in the belles- 
lettres, it increased his kindness to me, I remember me, that I 
gazed on this man as though he were an angel. I remained till the 
end of September, occupied in restoring the chapel of St. Sebastian, 
which had been ruined by the damp. Sometimes Domenichino 
would join us, singing delightfully to recreate himself as well as he 
could. When night set in we returned to our apartment, while he 
most Irequently remained in his own, occupied in drawing, and per- 
mitting none to see him. Sometimes, however, to pass the time, he 
drew caricatures of us all, and of the inhabitants of the villa; and when 
he succeeded lo his satisfaction, he was Avont to indulge in immoderate 
fits of laughter ; and we, who were in the adjoining room, woidd run 
in to know his reason, and then be showed us his spirited sketches 
[ipirUosc galaitUric). He drew a caricature of me with a guitar, one 
of Canini the painter, and one of the guarda roba, who was lame with 
the gout, and of the subguarda roba, a most ridiculous figure. To 
prevent our being offended, he also carica.tured himself. These portraits 
are now preserved by Signor Giovanni Pietro fiellori in his study." 
Fila di Domenichino. — Obliged, however, at length, to return lo Naples 
to fiilGl his fatal engagements, overwhelmed both in mind and body by 
the persecutions of his loi-diianl patrons and his open enemies, he died, 
says Passeri, "_/rii milU crepacuori" amidst a ihauiand hiari-hreafnngi, 
with some suspicion of having been poisoned, io 1641.' p. ijo. 
We could wish Lady Morgan had preserved more of this limple 
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UjU of Piuuri. We confess we prefer it to her own more brtlliaat 
and artificial one ; for instaace, to such pasiages as the foUowingf 
describing Salvator's first entrance into the city of Rome. 

' In entering the greatest city of the world at the Ate Maria, the 
hour of Italian recreation' — (Why must he have enicred it at this 
hour, except for the ptwpose of giving the author an apology (or the 
following eloqueat reflections?) — 'in passing from the silent desolate 
suburbs of San Giovanni to the Corao (then a place of crowded and 
populous resort], where the princes of the Conclave presented them- 
selves in all the pomp and splendour of Oriental satraps, the teelbgs 
of the young and solitary stranger must have suffered a revulsion, in 
the consciousness of his own misery. Never, perhaps, in the desert* 
of the Abruzzi, in the solitudes of Otranto, or in the ruins of Pxsluni, 
did Salvalor experience seoBationa of such utter loncli 
midst of this gaudy and multitudinous assemblage ; for in the history 
of melancholy tcnsaiioat there arc few comparable to that leiu 
isolation, to that deiolaleiiett of soul, which accompanies the 
entrance of the friendless on a world where all, save they, hare 
pursuits, and homes.' p. 1 74,. 

When we come to passages like this, so buoyant, so airy, and 
brilliant, we wish we could forget that history is not a pure voluntaty 
ctTusion of sentiment, and that we could fancy ourselves reading a 
page of Mrs. Rndcliffe'a Italian, or Miss Porter's Thaddeus of 
Warsaw ! Presently after, we learn, that ' Milton and Salvator, 
who, in genius, character, and political views, bore no faint resem- 
blance to each other, though living at the same time both in Rome 
and Naples, remained mutually unknown. The obscure and indigent 
young painter had, doubtless, no means of presenting himself to the 
great republican poet of lingland ; — if, indeed, he had then ever 
heard of one so destined to illustrate the age in which both flourished.' 
— p. 176. This is the least apposite of all our author's critical 
juxtapositions ; if we except the continual running parallel between 
Salvator, Shakspeare, and Lord Byron, as the three demons of the 
imagination personified. Modern critics c 
the lists of fame, than modern heralds c 
nobility. 

SalvaCor's 6rst decided success at Rome, 
in his picture of Prometheus, exhibited i 
was little more than twenty, and which sti 
artist from that 
foundation of his fortune. 
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■ucccu of this picture at Gufficieot length, and with enthusiastic 
Bympathy, and accompanies the EucceBsiTe completion of his great 
historical efforts afterwards, the Rtgului, the Purgatory, the Job, 
the Saul, and the Conspiracy of Calil'me, with appropriate comraenta i 
but, as we are tainted with heresy on this subject, we shall decline 
entering into it, farther than to say generally, that we think the 
colouring of Salvator's flesh dingy, his drawing meagre, his expres- 
sions coarse or violent, and his choice of subjects morose and 
monotonous. The iigures in his landscape-compositions are admir- 
able for their spirit, force, wild Interest, and daring character ; but, 
in out judgment, they cannot stand alone aE high history, nor, by 
any means, claim the lirst rank among epic or dramatic productions. 
His landscapes, on the contrary, as wc have said before, have a 
boldness of conception, a unity of design, and felicity of execution, 
which, if it does not fill the mind with the highest sense of beauty 
Ot grandeur, assigns them a place by themselves, which invidious 
comparison cannot approach or divide with any competitor. They 
are original and perfect in their kind ; and that kind is one that 
the imagination requires for Its solace and support ; is always glad 
to return to, and is never ashamed of, the wild and abstracted scenes 
of nature. Having said thus much by way of explanation, we hope 
we shall be excused from going farther into the details of an 
obnoxious hypercriticism, to which we feel an equal repugnance as 
professed worshippers of fame and genius ! Our readers will prefer, 
to our sour and fastidious (perhaps perverse) criticism, the lively 
account which is here given of Salvator's first appearance in a 
new character — one of the masks of (he Roman carnival — which 
had considerable influence in his subsequent pursuits and success 
in life. 

♦Towards the close of the Carnival in 1639, when the spirits of 
the revellers (as is always the case in Rome) were making a brilliant 
rally for the representations of the last week, a car, or stage, highly 
ornamented, drawn by oxen, and occupied by a masked troop, 
attracted universal attention by its novelty and singular representa- 
tions. The principal personage announced himself as a certain Signor 
Formica, a Neapolitan actor, who, in the character of Coviello, a 
charlatan, displayed so much genuine wit, such hitler satire, and 
exquisite humour, rendered doubly effective by a Neapolitan accent 
and national gesticulations, that other representations were abandoned ; 
and gipsies told fortunes, and Jews hung in vain. The whole popula- 
tion of Rome gradually assembled round the novel, the inimitable 
Formica. The people relished his flashes of splenetic humour aimed 

the great ; the higher orders were delighted with an improviiaiarr, 
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who, in [he inlerrals of his dialoguei, sung to the lute, of ^ 
was a perfect master, the Neapolitan ballads, then eo much in vogue. 
The attempts made by his fellow- revellers to obtain «ome share of 
the plaudits he so abundantly received, whether he tpokc or sung, 
asked or answered c)uestiaDs, were all abortive; while he, [says 
Baldinucci), "at the head of every thing by his wit, elo(|ueDce, and 
brilliant humour, drew half Rome to himself." The contra*! 
between his beautiful musical and poetical compositions, and those 
Neapolitan gesticulations in which he indulged, when, laying aside 
his lute, he presented his vials and salves to the delighted audience, 
exhibited a versatility of genius, which it was difficult to attribute to 
any individual then known in Rome. Guesses and suppoBttion* were 
still vainly circulating among all classes, when, on the close of the 
Carnival, Formica, ere he drove his triumphal car from the Piazza 
Navona, which, with one of the streets in the Trasevere, had been 
the principal scene of his triumph, ordered his troop to raise their 
masks, and, removing his own, discovered that Coviello was the 
sublime author of the Prometheus, and his little troop the " Partigiani " 
of Salvator Rosa. Ail Rome was from this moment (to use a phrase 
which all his biographers have adopted ) "JUlcd ivilh hit f ami." That 
notoriety which his high genius had failed to procure for him, was 
obtained at once by those lighter talents which he had nearly 
suffered to fall into neglect, while more elevated views had filled 
his mind.' p. 253. 

Lady Morgan then gives a very learned and sprightly account of 
the characters of the old Italian comedy, with a notice of Molicre, 
and sprinklings of general reading, from which we have not room for 
an extract. Salvator, after this event, became the rage in Rome ; 
his society and conversation were much sought after, and his tmfra- 
vualore recitations of his own poetry, in which he sketched the 
outline of hia future Satires, were attended by some of the greatest 
wits and most eminent scholars of the age. He on one occasion 
gave a burlesque comedy in ridicule of Bernini, the favourite court- 
artist. This attack drew on him a resentment, the consequences of 
which, ' like a wounded snake, dragged their slow length ' through 
the rest of bis life. Those who are the loudest and bitterest in 
their complaints of persecution and ill-usage are the first to provoke 
it. In the warfare waged so fondly and (as it is at last discovered) 
BO unequally with the world, the assailants and the sufferers will 
be generally found to be the same persons. We would not, by this 
indirect censure of Salvator, be understood to condemn or discourage 
those who have an inclination to go on the eame/cr/om hope: wc 
merely wish to warn them of the nature of the service, and that tT 
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^* ought not to prepare for a triumph, but a martyrdom ! If they arc 
ambitious of that, let them take their courae. 

Salvator'a success in his new attempt threw him in some measure, 
from this lime forward, into the career of comedy and letters : 
painting, however, still remained hiti principal pursuit and strongest 
passion. His various talents and agceealile accomplishments procured 
him many friends and admirers, though his hasty temper and violent 
pretensions often defeated their good intentions towards him. He 
wanted to force his Histories down the throats of the public and of 
priiale individnala, who came to purchase his pictures, and turned 
from, and even insulted those who pi'aised his landscapes. This 

■ jealousy of a man's self, and quarrelling with the favourable opinion 
of the world, because it does not exactly accord with our own view 
of our merits, is one of the most tormenting and incurable of all 
follies. We subjoin the two following remarkable instances of it. 
'The Prince Francesco Ximenes having arrived in Rome, found 
time, in the midst of the honours paid to him, to visit Salvator Rosa; 
and, being received by the artist in his gallery, he told him frankly, 
that he had come for the purpose of seeing and purchasing some of 
those beautiful small landscapes, whose manner and subjects had 
delighted him in many foreign galleries. — " Be Ji known then to your 
Excellency," interrupted Rosa impetuously, "that I itio-ui aolh'mg of 
landteapt-paintittg ! Something indeed I do know of painting ^figurei 
and hiilorical nj^ecls, which I strive to exhibit to such eminent judges 
as yourself, in order that once for all 1 may banish from the public 
mind that fantastic humour of supposing 1 am a landscape, and not an 
historical painter.' 

'Shortly after, a very rich cardinal, whose name is not recorded, 
called on Salvator to purchase Gome pictures; and as his Eminence 
walked up and down the gallery, he always paused before some 

• certain quadrell'i, and never before the historical subjects, while 
Salvator muttered from time to time between his clenched teeth, 
" Sempre, lemprc, pail piceoli." When at last the Cardinal glanced 
his eye over some great historical picture, and carelessly asked the 
price as a sort of company nuestion, Salvator bellowed forih " Ua 
milioni" His Eminence, stunned or oifendcd, hurried away, and 
returned no more,' 

Other stories are told of the like import. And yet if Salvator had 

been more satisfied in his own mind of the superiority of his historical 

pictures, he would have been less anxious to make others converts to 

his opinion. So shrewd a man ought to have been aware of the force 

^H of the proverb about nurting ihc rkielly child, 

^^k One of the most creditable /r<i((J in the character of Salvator is the 
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friendship of Carlo Roesi, a wealtliy Roman citizen, who raited l» *■ 
prices ana built a chapel to bii memory ; and oae of cbe most pleaiaoi 
aod Hattering to his taleote is the rivalry of Mnser Agli, an old 
Bolognese merchant, who came all the way lo Florence (while 
Salvator was retidieg there) to enter the lists with him as the clown 
and quack-doctor of the iommeilia dtlla arte. 

We loiter on the way with Lady Morgan — which ib a sign that 
we do not dislike her company, and that our occasional severity is 
less real than affected. She opens many pleasant vistas, and calls up 
numerous themes of never- failing interest. Would that we could 
wander with her under the azure skies and golden suntets of Claude 

Lorraine, amidst classic groves and temples, and flocks, and herd *. 

and winding streams, and distant hills and glittering sunny vales, JH 

-' Where universal Pan, H 



or repose in Caspar Pousain's cool grottos, or on his breezy summits, 
r by bis sparkling wacerfals ! — but we must not indulge too long in 
'"^" ne presses, and we must on. It is 
irrative which treats of Salvator's con- 
in landscape, that Claude Lorraine, 
1 all other things, was six-and-tbirty 
t the age at which Raphael died), 



: delightful di 
mentioned in this part of the 
temporaries and great rivals 
betides his natural stupidity 
before he began to paint (all 

n years after was — what 



will be. The lateness of the period at which he commenced bis 
studies, render those unrivalled masterpieces which he has left behiod 
him to all posterity a greater miracle than they would otherwise be. _ 
One would think that perfection required at least a whole life to^ 
attain it. Lady Morgan has described this divine artist very prettiljr' 
and poetically ; but her description of Caspar Poussin is as (jne, and 
might in some places be mistaken for that of his rival. This is not 
as it should be ; since the distance is immeasurable between the 
productions of Claude Lorraine and all other landscapes whatever — 
with the single exception of Titian's backgrounds.' Sir Joshua 
Reynolds used to say (such was his opinion of the lauldess beauty of 
his style), that ' there would be another Raphael before there was 
another Claude ! ' 

The first volume of the present work closes with a spirited account 
of the short-lived revolution at Naples, brought about by the celebrated 
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Massanicllo. Salvator contrived to be present at one of the nicctingi 
of the patriotic conspirators by torchlight, and has left a fine sketch 
of the unfortunate leader. An account of this memorable transaction 
will be found in Robertson, and a still more striking and genuine one 
in the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz. 

We must hasten through the second volume with more rapid strides, 
Salvator, after the failure and death of Massaniello, returned to Rome, 
disappointed, disheartened, and gave vent to his feelings on this 
occasion by his two poems, La BabUonia, and La Guerra, which are 
foil of the spirit of love and hatred, of enthusiasm and bitterness.' 
About the same time, he painted his two allegorical pictures of 
•Human Frailty,' and 'Fortune.' These were exhibited in the 
Pantheon ; and from the sensation they excited, and the sinister 
commenta chat were made on them, had nearly conducted Salvator to 
the laquisitlon. In the picture of ' Fortune,' more particularly, ' the 
nose of one powerful ecclesiastic, and the eye of another, were 
detected in the brutish physiognomy of tbe swine who were treading 
pearls and flowers tinder their feet; a Cardinal was recognised in an 
ass scattering with his hoof the laurel and myrtle which lay in bis 
path, and in an old goat reposing on roses. Some there were who 
icicd the infallible lover of Donna Olympia, the Sultana 



r of athei. 



and sedition — of 
aised under the 
It soon found an 

II it reached the 
of his house of 



Queen of the Quirinal ! Tbe 
contempt of established authorities — was thus 
influence of private pique and long-cherished envy. 
echo in the painted walls where the Conclave sa 
and it was tKindied about from mouth to mouth 
ears of the Inquisitor, within the dark recessi 

I terrors,' ii. zo. 

I The consequence was, that our artist was obliged to fly from 
Rome, after waiting a little to see if the storm would blow over, and 
to seek an asylum in the court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany at 
Florence. Here he passed some of the happiest years of his life, 
flattered by princes, feasting nobles, conversing with poets, receiving 
ihe suggestions of critics, painting landscapes or history as he liked 
best, composing and reciting his own verses, and making a fortune, 
which he flung away again as soon as he had made it, with the 
characteristic improvidence of genius. Of the gay, careless, and 
friendly intercourse in which he passed his time, the fallowing 

I passagcfl give a very lively intimation. 
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die /^^ ««• ^rfii htt. ia Md MOea trhtmoM, or id hc^ 
cvMcBt aUmmtoat, thac Salmor ifem—dal, ** Ckt bo, smico ? " — 
"WlnlMi I ■Uw>"and Lippi; "I m " 
Here it me of aj bat picnn* raiixd ; 
tanaat cvm dcnr the brutch of a me, aor a tafi of h 
" SipMWC Dio I " cxdthDcd Rom, twinii^ the poktti off hb £ 
tbooib, " vtut ttiomt are bere ? " asd acnpiiig then otf^ and gmdy 
pMliiag awajr Lippi, be took Mt place, wuiiuiutug, " Let ne aee ! 
who knowi but 1 may help joa oat of the icnpc ? " Half m jot 
aod half in eirneM, he began to tooch and reemidi, and change, dS 
nightfa!! found him at the eaael, Gniihiog one of ifae beat back- 
{rouod landacapet he ever painted. All Florence came the next 
day to look at hii ch^-^tmrt., and the £nt aiiitts of the age took k 
aa a itudy. 

■ A Tew dayi aiterwardi, Salrator called upon Lippi, fbuitd him 
preparing a caovat, while Malatesta read aloud lo him aod Ludovico 
oeranai the aitfonomer, the mi. of hii pocra of the SphjDK. 
8alTator, with a Doi>cleBi ttep, took his teat in an old Gothic 
window, and, placing himaelf in a listening attitude, with a bright 
light falling through iitained glass upon bis fine Head, produced a 
■pleodid Btudvi <>f which Lippi, without a word of his intention, 
availed himself; and executed, with incredible rapidity, the finest 
picture of Salrator that was e»er patnled. Several copiei of it were 
taken with Ltppi'a permission, and Ludo*ico Scranai purchased the 
original at a considerable price. In this picture Salvator is dreaaed 
in a tloth habit, with richly slashed ileeveE, lurnoTers, and a colbr. 
It is only a head and bust, and the eyes are looking towards the 
tpectaior.' ii. 66. 

At one time, his impatience at being separated from Carlo Rossi 
and other friends was so great, that he narrowly risked his safety to 
obtain an interview with them. About three years after he had been 
at Florence, he took post-horees, and set off for Rome at midnight. 
Having arrived at an inn in the suburbs, he deiipacched messages to 
eighteen of his friends, who all came, thinking he had got into some 
new scrape ; breakfasted with them, and returned to Florence, 
before his Roman persecutors or his Tuscan friends were aware eS 
his .idveature. 

Salvator, however, was discontented even with this splendid J 
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^^" and Bought to embower himfieif in entire aeclueion, and in deeper 
bliss, in tbe palace of the Counts Maifei at Volterra, and in the 
BOlitudea in its neighbourhood. Here he wandered night and morn, 
drinking in that elow poison of reflection which his soul loved best — 
planning his Catifinr Compiracy — preparing his Satires for the press 
— and weeding out their Neapolitanisms, in which he was assisted by 
the iine taste and quick lacc of his friend Redi. This appears to 
have been the only part of his life to which he looked back with 
pleasure or regret. He however left this enviable retreat soon after, 
to return to Rome, partly for family reasons, and partly, do doubt, 
because the deepest love of solitude and privacy does not wean the 
mind, that has once felt the feverish appetite, from the desire of 
Bopolarlty and distinction. Here, then, he planted himself on ihc 
Monte Pincio, in a house situated between those of Claude Lorraine 
and Nicholas Poussin — and used to walk out of an evening on the 
fine promenade near it, at the head of a group of gay cavaliers, 
musicians, and aspiring artists j while Nicholas Pousain, the very 
genius of antiquity personified, and now bent down with age himself, 
led another band of reverential disciples, side by side, with some 
learned virtuoso or pious churchman J Meantime, commissiotis poured 
in upon Salvator, and he painted successively his Jonai for the King 
of Denmark — his Batlli-piece for Louis xcv., still in the Museum at 
Paris — ami, lastly, to his infinite delight, an Altar-piece for one of 
the churches in Rome. Salvator, about this time, seems to have 
imbibed (even before he was lectured on his want of economy by the 
Foolx the house of his friend Minucci) some idea of making the best 
uie of his time and talents. 

'The Constable Colonna {it is reported) sent a purse of gold to 
Salvator Rosa on receiving one of his beautiful landscapes. The 
painter, not to be outdone in generosity, sent the prince another 
picture, as a present,— -which the prince insisted on renumerating with 
another purse ; another present and another purse followed ; and 
this struggle between generosity and liberality continued, to the 
tune of many other pictures and presents, until the prince, finding 
himself a loser by the contest, sent Salvator two purses, with an 
assurance that he gave in, el hi ceJa le champ de lialaille.' 

Salvator was tenacious in demanding the highest prices for bis 

I pictures, and brooking tio question as to any abatement i but when he 
had promised hia friend Ricciardi a picture, he proposed to restrict 
himself to a subject of one or two figures ; and they had nearly a 
quarrel about it. 
' In April l66i,' says his biographer, ' and not long after his 
leturn to Rome, hit love of wild and mountainous scenery, and 
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pcrhapB his wandering tendencieg, revived by his recent jouTDey, 
induced bim to visit Loretio, or at least to make that holy city the 
■shrine of a jnlgrimage, which it appears was ooe rather of lagte than 
of devotion. His feclinga on this journey are well described in one 
of hia own Letleri inserted in the Appendix. " I could not," aays 
Salvator, "give you any account of my return from Loretto, till I 
arrived here on the sixth of May. I wae for fifteen days in perpetual 
motion. The journey was beyond all description curious and 
picturesque : much more so than the route from hence to Florence. 
riiere is a strange mixture of savage wildness and domestic scenery, 
of plain and precipice, such as the eye delights to wander orer. I 
can s;ifely swear to you, that the tints of these mouDtaios by far 
exceed all 1 have ever obierved under your Tuscan skies; and a« foe 
your Verucola, which I once thought a dreary desert, I shall heoce- 
forth deem it a fair garden, in comparison with the scenes I have 
now explored in these Alpine solitudes. O God ! how often have 
I sighed to possess, how often since called to mind, those solitary 
hermitages which I passed on my way ! How often wished that 
fortune had reserved for me such a destiny ! I went fay Aocona and 
Torolo, and oa my return visited Assisa — all sites of extraordinary 
interest to the genius of painting. I saw at Tern! (four miles out 
of the high road ) the famous waterfal of Velino ; an object to satisfy 
the boldest imagination by its terrific beauty — a river dashing down a 
mountainous precipice of near a mile in height, and then flinging up its 
foam to nearly an equal altitude! Believe, that while in this spot, 1 
moved not, e:iw not, without bearing you full Jn my mind and 
memory.' See p. 277. 

He begins another letter, of a later date, on his being employed to 
paint the altar of San Giovanni de Fiorentini, thus gaily ;— 

'Sonale It campaiu — Ring out the chimes I— At last after thirty 
years existence in Rome, of hopes blasted and complaints reiterated 
against men and gods, the occasion is accorded me for giving one 
altar-piece to the public' 

His anxiety to tinish this picture in time for a certain festival, kept 
him, he adds, 'secluded from all commerce of the pen, and from 
every other in tlie world ; and I can truly say, that I have forgotten 
myself, even to neglecting to eat ; and so arduous is my application, 
that when I had nearly finished, I was obliged to keep my bed for 
two days ; and had not my recovery been assisted by emetics, certain 
it is it would have been all over with me in conscc|uence of some 
obstruction in the stomach. Pity me then, dear friend, if for the 
glory of my pencil, 1 have neglected to devote my pen to " 
of friendship. — Leller to the Abate RtcciariU. 
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ft the Following particulars recorded o 
day when this picture (ihe Martyrdom of Sa'inl Damian n 
Coimui) was firil exhibited. 

* He (Salvator) had at last exposed hia picture in the San Giovanni 
de' Fiorenlini; and I, to recreate myself, ascended on that evening 
to the heights of Manic dilla Tr'mila, wheie I found Salvator walking 
arm in arm with Sigoor Giovanni Carlo dei Rossi, so celebrated for 
his performance on the harp of three strings, and brother to that Luigi 
Rossi, who is ao eminent all over the world for hia perfection in 
niLisical composition. And when Salvator (wno was my intimate 
friend) perceived me, he came forward lauglimgly, and said to me 
these precise words : — " Well, what say the maJignanta now ? Are 
they at last convinced that I can paint on the great scale ? Why, if 
not, then e'en let Michael Angeio come down, and do something 
better. Now at least I have stopped their mouths, and shown the 
world what I am worth." I shrugged my shoulders. I and the 
Signor Rosai changed the subject to one which lasted us till night- 
fall ; and from ihia {continues Pasaeri in his rambling way ' ) it may 
be gathered how gasfmrdn he (Salvator) was in his own opinion. 
Yet it may not be denied but thai he had all the endowments of a 
marvellous great painter ! one of great resources and high perfection ; 
and had he no other merit, he had at least that of being the originator 
of his own style. He spoke, thia evening, of Paul Veronese more 
than of any other painter, and praised the Venetian school greatly. 
To Raphael be had no grral leaning, for it was the fashion of the 
Neapolitan School to call him hard, di [>ieira, dry,' Sec. p. 172. 

Our artist's constitution now began to break, worn out perhaps by 
the efforts of his art, and atill more by the irritation of his mind. In 
a letter dated in 1666, he complains, 

' I have suffered two months of agony, even with the abstemious 
regimen of chicken broth ! My feet are two lumps of ice, in spite of 
the woollen hose I have imported from Venice. I never permit the 
(ire to be quenched in my own room, and am more solicitous than 
even the Cavalier Cigoli,' (who died of a cold caught in painting a 
fresco in the Vatican). 'There ia not a fissure in the house that 
jt daily employed in diligently slopping up, and yet with all 
■anoot get warm; nor do I think the torch of love, or the 
of Phryne herself, would kindle me into a glow. For the 
rest, 1 can talk of any thing but my pencil : my canvass lies turned 
to the wall ; my colours are dried up now, and for ever ; nor can I 
give my thoughts to any subject whatever, but chimney-corners, 
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brasicTS, warming-pans, woollen gloves, woollen cap*, and luch sortfl 
gear. In ihort, dear friend, I am pttfectly aware that I hare Ion 
much of my original ardour, and am absolutely reduced to pass entire 
days without speakiDg a word. Those fires, once mine and to 
brilliant, are now all spent, or evaporating in smoke. Woe unto me, 
should I ever be reduced to exercise my pencil lot bread 1 ' 

Yei after this, he at intervals produced some of his best pictures. 
The sccoc, however, was now hastening to a close ; and the account 
here given of his last days, though containing nothing perhaps 
very memorable, will yet, ■we think, be perused with a melancholy 

" A change in his complexion was thought to indicate some dersnge- 
it of the liver, and he continued in a state of great languor and 
depression during the autumn of 1672 ; but in the winter of 1675, 
the total loss ot appetite, and of all power of digestion, reduced him 
almost to the last extremity ; and he consented, at the earnest 
request of Lucrezia and his numerous friends, to take more medical 
advice. He now passed through the hands of various physicians, 
whose ignorance and lechni-cal pedantry come out with characteristic 
etfect in the simple and matter-of-fact details which the good Padre 
Baldovini has left of the last days of his eminent friend. Various 
_ estcd by the Roman faculty for a disease which none 
had yet ventured to name. Meantime the malady increased, and 
showed itself in all the life-weariog symptoms of sleeplessness, loss of 
appetite, intermitting fever, and burning thirst. A French quack 
was called in to the sufferer ; and his prescription was, thai he 
should drink water abundantly, and nothing but water. While, 
however, under the care of this Gallic Sangrado, a conlirmed diopsy 
unequivocally declared itself; and Salvator, now accfuainted with the 
lUlure of his disease, once more submitted to the entreaties of his 
friends ; and, at the special persuasion of the Padre Francesco 
fialdovini, placed himself under the care of a celebrated Italian 
empiric, then in great repute in Rome, called Dr. Penna. 

* Salvator had but little confidence in medicine. He had already, 
during this melancholy winter, discarded all hia physicians, and 
literally thrown phjiic lo the dogi. But hope, and spring, and We of 
life, revived together ; and, towards the latter end of February he 
consented to receive the viuts of Peona, who had cured Baldovini 
(on the good father's own word) of a confirmed dropsy the year 
before. When the doctor was introduced, Salvator, with his wonied 
, called on him to answer the question he was about to 
propose with honesty and franknesa, viz. IVat bis duorder rurailelg 
Penna, after going through certain professional forms, answi 
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that his disorder was a eimple, and not a complicated dropsy, and 
that therefore it was curable." 

'Salvaior instantly and cheerfully placed himself in the doctor's 
hands, and coDsented to submit to whatever he should subscribe. 
" The remedy of Penoa," says Baldovini, " lay in seven little vials, 
of which the comenta were to be swallowed every day." But it 
was obvious to all, that as the seven vials were emptied, the disorder 
of Rosa increased ; and on the seventh day of his attendance, the 
doctor declared to his friend Baidovini, that the malady of his patient 
was beyond his reach and skill. 

' The friends of Salvator now suggested to him their belief that his 
disease was brought on and kept up by his rigid cooiinemeDt to the house, 
ao opposed to his former active habits of life ; but when chey urged 
him to lake air and exercise, he replied significantly to their 
importunities, " I lake exercise! I go out! if this is your counsel, 
how are you deceived ! " At the earnest request, however, of Penna, 
he consented to see him once more; but the moment he entered his 
room he demanded of him, " if he tioiv thought that he was curable i " 
Penna, in some emotion, prefaced hia verdict by declaring solemnly, 
" that he should conceive it no less glory to restore so illustrious a 
geniuB to health, and to the society he was so calculated to adorn, 
than to save the life of the Sovereign Pontiif himself ; but that, as far 
as his science went, the case was now be-yond the reach of human 
remedy." White Penna spoke, Salvator, who was surrounded by his 
family and many friends, lixed his penetrating eyes on the physician's 
face, with the intense look of one who sought to read his sentence in 
the countenance of his judge ere it was verbally pronounced ; — but 
that sentence was now passed ! and Salvator, who seemed more 
struck by surprise than by apprehension, remained silent and in a fixed 
attitude ! His friends, shocked and grieved, or awed by the expres- 
sion of his countenance, which wan marked by a stem and hopeless 
melancholy, arose and departed silently one by one. After a long 
and deep reverie, Rosa suddenly left the room, and shut himself up 
alone in his study. There in silence, and in unbroken solitude, he 
remained for two days, holdingno communication with his wife, his son 
■r his most intimate friends j and when at last their tears and lamenta- 
n forth, he was no longer recognisable. 
t speechless, he sunk on his couch, i 
f wearing away with such obvious rapidity, that his 
'cal and laical, urged him in the most s 
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aad desjnir, by such pompous and lugubrious pageants all who htiW 
visited Italy — at] who Btill visit it, can testify. Salvator deraanded 
what they required of him. They replied, " in the first in«taace to 
receive the sacrament as it is administered in Rome to the dying." — 
"To receiving the sacrament," says his confesser Baldovini, "he 
showed no repugnance (tion le motiro rcpugnanlA ; but he vehemently 
and positively refused to allow the host, with all the solemn pomp of 
its procession, to be brought lo his house, which he deemed unworthy 
of the divine presence. 

' The rejection of a ceremony which was deemed io Rome indis- 
pensably necessary to sakatior, and by one who was already stamped 
with the church's reprobation, soon took air ; report exaggerated the 
circumstance into a positive expression of iolidelity ; and the gossipry 
of the Roman Anterooms was supplied for the time with a subject of 
discussion, in perfect harmony with their slander, bigotry, and idleness. 
" As I went forth from Salwaior'e door," relates the worthy Baldovini, 
" I met the CanonUo Scarnio, a man who has taken out a license to 
speak of all men as he pleases. ' And how goes it with Salvator ? ' 
demands of me this Canonico. ' Bad enough, I fear.' — ' Well, a few 
nights back, happening to be in the anteroom of a certain great prelate, 
I found myself in the centre of a circle of disputants, who were busily 
discussing whether the aforesaid Salvator would die a schismatic, a 
Huguenot, a Calvinisl, or a Lutheran?' — 'He will die, Sigoot 
Canonico,' I replied, ' when it pleases God, a better Catholic than 
any of those who now speak so slightingly of him ! ' — and so 1 pursued 

' On the 1 5th of March Baldovini entered the patient's chamber. 
But, to all appearance, Salvator was suifering great agony. " How 
goes it with thee, Rosa i " asked Baldovini kindly, as he approached 
him. " Bad, had ! " was the emphatic reply. While writhing with 
pain, the sufferer after a moment added :— " To judge by what 1 now 
endure, the hand of death grasps me sharply." 

' Id the restlessness of pain, he now threw himself on the edge of 
the bed, and placed his head on the bosom of L-ucrezia, who sat 
Bupponing and weeping over him. His afflicted son and friend took their 
station at the other side of his couch, and stood watching the issue of 
these sudden and frightfiil spasms io mournful silence. At that moment 
a celebrated Roman physician, the Doctor Catanni, entered the apart- 
ment. He felt the pulse of Salvator, and perceived that he was fast 
sinking. He communicated his approaching dissolution to those most 
interested in the melancholy intelligence, and it struck all present with 
unutterable gtief. Baldovini, however, true to his sacred calling, even 
in the depth of his human afllictioD, instantly despatched the young 
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AgOBlo to the neighbouring Convent Jeila 'I'rinila, for the holy 
Viaticum. While life was eiiil fluttering at the heart of Saliator, the 
officiating priest of the day arrived, bearing with him the holy 
apparatus of the last mysteriouB ceremony of the church. The 
ehoulders of Salvator were laid bare, atid anointed with the cori- 
aecrated oil : some prayed fervently, others wept, and all even still 
hoped ; but the taper which the Doctor Cacauni held to the lips of 
Salvator, while the Viaticum was administered, burned brightly and 
steadily ! Life's last sigh had transpired, as Religion performed her 
last rite.' p. 105. 

Salvator left a wife and son, (a hoy of about thirteen), who 
inherited 3 considerable property, in books, prints, and bills of 
exchange, which his father had left in his banker s hands for pictures 
painted in the last few years of his life. 

We confess we close these volumes with something of a melancholy 
feeling. We have, in this great artist, another instance added to the 
list of those who, being born to give delight to others, appear to 
have lived only to torment themselves, and, with all the ingredients 
of happiness placed within their reach, Co have derived no benefit 
either from talents or success. Is it, that the outset of such persons 
in life (who are raised by their own efforts from want and obscurity) 
jars their feelings and sours their tempers ? Or that painters, being 
often men without education or general knowledge, over-rate their 
own pretensions, and meet with continual mortifications in the rebuffs 
they receive from the world, who do not judge by the same individual 
standard ! Or is a morbid irritability the inseparable concomitant of 
genius? None of these suppositions fairly solves the diHiculty ; for 
many of the old painters {and those the greatest) were men of mild 
manners, of great modesty, and good temper. Painting, however, 
tipeaks a language known to few, and of which all pretend to judge ; 
and may thus, perhaps, afford more occasion to pamper sensibility into 
a disease, where the seeds of it are sown too deeply in the constitution, 
and not checked by proportionable self-knowledge and reflection. 
Where an artist of genius, however, is not made the victim of his own 
impatience, or of idle censures, or of the good fortune of others, we 
cannot conceive of a more delightful or en-viable life. There is none 
that implies a greater degree of thoughtful abstraction, or a more entire 
freedom from angry differences of opinion, or that leads the mind more 
out of itself, and reposes more calmly on the grand and beautiful, or 
the most casual object in nature. Salvator died young. He had 
done enough for fame ; and had he been happier, he would perhaps 
have lived longer. We do not, in one sense, feci the loss of painters 
so much as that of other eminent men. They may still be said 
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to be present with ue bodily in their worki : we can rcTive thfa 
memory by every object we see ; and it seems as if they could ncTci 
wholly die, while the ideas and thoughts that occupied their mindi 
while living survive, and have a palpable and permanent existence in 
the forms of external nature. 



AMERICAN LITERATURE— DR. CHANNING ■ 

Vol. L.] [Ocnicr iStg. 

Of the later American writers, who, besides Dr. Channing, have 
acquired some reputation in England, wc can only recollect Mr. 
Washington Irving, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Cooper. To the first of 
these we formerly paid an ample tribute of respect; nor do we wish 
to reiract a tittle of what we said on that occasion, or of the praise 
due to him for brilliancy, ease, and a faultless equability of style. 
Throughout hia polished pages, no thought shocks by its extravagance, 
no word offends by vulgarity or alFectatioo. All is gay, but guarded, 
— heedless, but sensitive of the smallest blemish. We cannot deny 
it— nor can we conceal it from ourselves or the world, if we would — 
that he is, at the same time, deficient in nerve and originality. 
Almost all his sketches are like patterns taken in silk paper from our 
classic writers ; — the traditional manners of the last age are still kept 
up (stuffed in glass cases) in Mr. Irving's modern version of them. 
The only variation is in the transposition of dates; and herein the 
author is chargeable with a fond and amiable anachronism. He takes 
Old England for granted as he finds it described in our stock'books 
of a century ago — gives us a Sir Roger de Covcrley in the year 
1819, instead of the year 1709 ; and supposes old English hospitality 
and manners, relegated from the metropolis, to have taken refuge 
somewhere in Yorkshire, or the fens of Lincolnshire. In some 
sequestered spot or green savannah, we can conceive Mr. Irving 
enchanted with the style of the wits of Queen Anne } — in the bare, 
broad, straight, mathematical streets of his native city, his busy fancy 
wandered through the blind alleys and huddled zig-zag sinuosities of 
London, and the signs of Lothbury and East-Cheap swung and 
creaked in his delighted cars. The air of his own country was too 
poor and thin to satisfy the pantings of youthful ambition ; he gasped 
for British popularity, — he came, and found it. He was received, 
caressed, applauded, made giddy : the national politeness owed him 
some return, for he imitated, admired, deferred to ua ; and, if his 
notions were sometimes wrong, yet it was plain he thought of nothing 
else, and va» ready to sacriiice every thing to obtain a smile or a look 
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rue, he brought no new earth, no sprig of laurel 
gatticred tn the wilderness, no red bird's wing, do gleam from crystal 
lake or new-discovered fountain, (neither grace nor grandeur plucked 
from the bosom of this Eden-atate like that which belongs to cradled 
infancy) ; but he brought ua rifaeiminlat of our own thoughts — copies 
of our favourite authors : we saw our self admiration reflected in an 
accomplished stranger's eyes ; and the lover received from his mistress, 
the British public, her most envied favours. 

Mr. Brown, who preceded him, and was the author of several 
novels which made some noise in this country, was a writer of a 
different stamp. Instead of hesitating before a scruple, and aspiring 
to avoid a fauh, he braved criticism, and aimed only at effect. He 
was an inventor, but without materials. His strength and his efforts 
are convulsive throes — his works are a banquet of horrors. The hint 
of some of them is taken from Caleb Williams and St. Leon, but 
infinitely exaggerated, and carried to disgust and outrage. They are 
full (to disease) of imagination, — but it is forced, violent, and shock- 
ing. This is to be expected, wc apprehend, in attempts of this kind 
in a country like America, where there is, generally speaking, no 
nalural imaginal'mn. The mind must be excited by overstraining, by 
pulleys and levers. Mr. Brown was a man of genius, of strong 
passion, and active fancy ; but his genius was not seconded by early 
habit, or by surrounding sympathy. His story and his interests are 
not wrought out, therefore, in the ordinary course of nature ; but 
are, like the monster in Frankenstein, a man made by art and deter- 
mined will. For instance, it may be said of him, as of Gawin 
Douglas, ' Of Brownies and Bogilis Full is his Buik.' But no ghost, 
we will venture to say, was ever seen in North America. They do 
not walk in broad day ; and the night of ignorance and superstition 
which favours their appearance, was long past before the United 
States lifted up their head beyond the Atlantic wave. The inspired 
poet's tongue must have an echo in the state of public feeling, or 
of involuntary belief, or it soon grows harsh or mute. In America, 
they are ' so well policied,' so exempt from the knowledge of fraud 
or force, so free from the assaults of the ficih and the devil, that in 
pure hardness of belief they hoot the Bcggar't Optra from the stage : 
with them, poverty and crime, pickpockets and highwaymen, the 
lock-up-house and the gallows, are things incredible to sense ! In 
this orderly and undramatic state of security and freedom from 
natural foes, Mr. Brown has provided one of his heroes with a 
demon to torment him, and fixed him at his back ; — but what is to 
keep hira there? Not any prejudice or lurking superstition on the 
[port of the American reader: for the lack of such, the writer ii 
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obliged to make up by incesssDt rodomoctade, and facc-nuking. 
The want of genuine imagination h always proretj by caricature: 
monsiers are the growth, aai of passion, but of the attempt fordbljt 
to stimulate it. Id our own unrivalled Norelist, and the greii 
exemplar of this kind of writing, we see how ease and strcDgth are 
united. Tradition and iavention meet halfway; and nanire fcaroe 
knowB how to (iittinguish them. The reaton is, there is here in 
old and solid ground in previous manners and opinion for imagtnatiait 
(o rest upon. The air of this bleak northern dime is filled with 
legendary lore : Not a castle without die stain of blood upon nt 
floor or winding steps : not a glen without its ambush or iu feat of 
arms : not a lake without its Lady ! But the map of America is 
not historical ; and, therefore, works of fiction do not take root b 
it i for the (ictioo, to be good for any thing, must not be in the 
author's mind, but belong to the age or country in which he lt*es. 
The geniui of America is essentially mechanical and modem. 

Mr. Cooper describes things to the life, but he puts no motion 
into them. While he is insisting on the minutest details, and explain- 
ing all the accompaniments of an incident, the story stands still. The 
elaborate accumulation of particulars serres not to embody his imagery, 
but to distract and impede the mind. He is not so much the master 
of hia materials as their drudge: He labours under an epilepsy of 
the fancy. He thinks himself bound io his character of novelist to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Tbu«, if 
two men are struggling on the edge of a precipice for life or death, 
he goes not merely into the vicissitudes of action or passion as the 
chances of the combat vary ; but stops to take an inventory of the 
geography of the place, the shape of the rock, the precise attitude 
and display of the limbs and muscles, with the eye and habits of i 
sculptor. Mr. Cooper does not seem to he aware of the infinite 
divisibility of mind and matter ; and that an ' abridgment ' is all that 
is possible or desirable in the most individual representation. A 
person who is so determined, may write volumes on a grain of sand 
or an insect's wing. Why describe the dress and appearance of an 
Indian chief, down to his tobacco-stopper and button-holes^ It is 
mistaking the provlnC'C of the artist for that of the historian ; and it 
is this very obligation of painting and statuary to fill up all the details, 
that renders them incapable of telling a story, or of expressing more 
than a single moment, group, or figure. Poetry or romance does 
not descend into the particulars, but atones for it by a more rapid 
march and an intuitive glance at the more striking results. By 
considering truth or matter-of-fact as the sole element of popular 
fiction, our author fails in massing and in impulse. In the midst 
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of great vividaces and fidelity of deacription, both of nature and 
manners, there is a seaae of jejuneneee, — for half of what is described 
is insignificant and indilferent ; there is a hard outline, — a little 
manner ; and his most striking situations do not tell as they might 
and ought, from his seeming more aaxious about the mode and 
circumntances than the catastrophe. In short, he anatomizes his 
subjects ; and his characters bear the same relation to living beings 
that the botanic specimens collected in a portfolio do to the living 
plant or tree. The sap does ,■'■■" 
breath of heaven visit, or its dewi 
gets hold of an appalling c 
and thraldom to outward impressions, i 

without end. Thus, if he once hits upon the supposition of a 
Indian's eyes glaring through a thicket, every bush is from that time 
forward furnished with a pair ; the page is studded with them, and 
you can no longer look about you at ease or in safety. The high 
finishing we have spoken of is particularly at variance with the 
rudeness of the materials. In Richardson it was excusable, where 
all was studied and artificial ; but a few dashes of red ochre are 
sufficient to paint the body of a savage chieftain ; nor should his 
iudden and frantic stride on his prey be treated with the precision 
and punctiliousness of a piece o^ tlill lift. There are other American 
writers, (such as the hisloriographer of Brolbtr Jonathaa,) who 
carry this love of veracity to a pitch of the marvellous. They run 
riot in an account of the dishes at a boarding-house, as if it were 
a banquet of the Gods; and recount the overturning of a travelling 
stage-waggon with as much impetuosity, turbulence, and exaggerated 
enthusiasm, as if it were the fall of Phaeton. In the absence of 
subjects of real interest, men make tbemsclves an interest out of 
nothing, and magnify mole-hills into mountains. This is not the 
fault of Mr. Cooper : He is always true, though sometimes tedious ; 
and correct, at the expense of being insipid. His PUoi n the best 
of his works ; and truth to say, we tbink it a master-piece in its 
kind. It has great unity of purpose and feeling. Every thing in it 

I may be said 

I ' To suffer a ua-ihaage 

I Into something new and strange.' 

His Pilot never appears but when the occasion is worthy of him [ 
and when he appears, the result is sure. The description of his 
guiding the vessei through the narrow strait left for her escape, the 
fea-light, and the incident of the white topsail of the English man-of- 
war appearing above the fog, where it is first mistaken for a cloud, 
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;raphic composition; to «ay Dothing of the ■ 
n Coffin, and his long figure coiled up like 



are of the first order 
admirable episode of 

a rope in the bottom of the boat. The i 
then it is American common-place. We thank Mr. Cooper he doe» 
not take every thing from us, and therefore we can learn Eomethiog 
from him. He has the saving grace of originality. We wish we 
could impress ir, ' line upon line, and precept upon precept,' especially 
upon our American brethern, how precious, how invaluable i/iai i«. 
In arc, in literature, in science, the least bit of nature is worth all the 
plagiarism in the world. The great secret of Sir Walter Scott'i 
enviable, but unenvied success, lies in his transcribing from nature 
instead of transcrilring from books. 

Anterior to the writers above mentioned, were other three, who 
may be named as occupying (two of them at least) a higher and 
graver place in the yet scanly annals of American Literature. These 
were Franklin, the author (wlioever he was) of the AmerKon Farma'i 
Leilcrs, and Jonathan Edwards, 

Frankfia, the most celebrated, was emphatically an American. 
He was a great experimental philosopher, a consummate politician, 
and a paragon of common sense. His Poor Robin was an absolttle 
manual fur a country in leading-strings, making its iirst attempts to 
go alone. There is nowhere compressed in the same compass so 
great a fiind of local inforrnation and political sagacity, as in hit 
Examination btfort the Privy Council in the year 17S4- The fine 
Parable againil Perirciilion, which appears in his miscellaneous workS) 
is borrowed from Bishop Taylor. Franklin is charged by some 
with a want of imagination, or with being a mere prosaic, practical 
man ; but the instinct of the true and the useful in him, had more 
genius in it than all the ' metre-baljad-mongering ' of those who tajce 
him to task. 

The American Farmer's Letters, {published under a feigned name • 
a little before the breaking out of the American war,) give us a 
tolerable idea how American scenery and manners may be treated 
with a lively, poetic interest. The pictures are sometimes highly- 
coloured, but they are vivid and strikingly characteristic. He gives 
not only the objects, but the feelings, of a new country. He 
describes himself as placing his little boy in a chair screwed to the 
plough which he guides, (to inhale the scent of the freah fiirrowg,) 
while his wife sits knitting under a tree at one end of the field. 
He recounts a battle between two snakes with an Homeric gravity 
and exuberance of style. He paints the dazzling, almost invisible 
flutter of the humming-bird 'a wing : Mr. Moore's airiest verse is not 
' Htclor Si. J oh 
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more light and evanescent. His account of the mannerE of the 
Nantucket people, their frank limplicity, and festive rejoicings after 
the perils and hardahipa of the whale-lishing, is a true and heartfelt 
picture. There is no faetidious relinenient or cynical contempt : 
He enters into their feelings and amusementB with the same alacrity 
as they do themselves ; and this is sure to awaken a fellow-feeling in 
the reader. If the author had been thinking of the effect of his 
description in a London drawing-room, or had insisted on the most 
disagreeable features in the mere littleness of national jealousy, he 
would have totally spoiled it. But health, joy, and innocence, are 
good thing* all over the world, and in al! classes of society [ and, to 
impart pleasure, need only be described in their genuine characters. 
The power to sympathize with nature, without thinking of ourselves 
or others, if it is not a definition of genius, comes very near to it. 
From this liberal unaffected style, the Americans are particularly cut 
off by habitual comparisons with us, or upstart claims of their own ; 
— by the dread of being thought vulgar, which necessarily makes 
them so, or the determination to be line, which must for ever prevent 
it. The most interesting part of the author's work is that where he 
describes the first indications of the breaking-out of the American 
war — the distant murmur of the tempest — the threatened inroad of 
the Indians like an inundation on the peaceful back-settlements : 
his complaints and his auguries are fearful. But we have said 
enough of this Illustrious Obscure ; for it is the rule of criticism to 
praise none but the over-praised, and to offer fresh incense to the 
idol of the day. 

It is coming more within canonical bounds, and approaching nearer 
the main subject of this notice, to pay a tribute to the worth and 
talents of Jonathan Edwards; the well-koown author of the Treatise 
on the IVill, who was a Massachusetts divine and most able logician. 
Having produced him, the Americans need not despair of their 
metaphysicians. We do not scruple to say, that he is one of the 
acutest, most powerful, and, of all reasoaers, the most conscientious 
and ainccrc. His closeness and candour are alike admirable. Instead 
of puzzling or imposing on others, he tries to satisfy his own mind. 
We do not say whether he is right or wrong ; we only say that his 
method is ' an honest method : ' there is not a trick, a subterfuge, 
a verbal sophism in his whole book. Those who compare his 
arguments with what Priestley or Hobbes have written on the same 
question, will find the one petulant and the other dogmatical. Far from 
taunting his adversaries, he endeavours with all his might to explain 
difficulties ; and acknowledges that the words Necciiity, Irrctiitiile, 
fncvitaile, Sic, which ace applied to external force, acting in spite 
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of the will, are rotnuiinerK when applied to acts, or a oecrt«ny 
cnoBUiB^ lirom the will itself; and that the repugnance of bii 
finouilc docmne to common iense and feifiing, (in which mort ol 
hM pwty rJtah u a triumph of superior wisdom over Tulgir pfc- 
jodic*,) ii aa unfommate ituntbting-block tn the way of mtth, arisag 
<HU of tb« Etnictare of language it«clf. Hia anxiety to clear up ll>r 
•cniplet of others )■ i^ual, in &hnrt, to his Armoess in maintaining hii 



rdcuBgb 
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We could wich that Dr. Channing had formed himself upon ^>> 
muihr aad todepcDdeot modd, instead of going through the circle of 
— =-«lg topics, to *trike an affected balance beiwces ancient prejudict 
notknt pvadox ; to trim to all opinions ^"d unite all GufTragn; 
cmlcnlate liic rulgar claniour, or the Tcoal sophistry of the Braith 
prcM, for Um meridian of BoEion. Dr. Channing ii a great tactidin 
IB reuootag ; and reasoning has nothing lo do with tacdcs. We do 
MX like to tee a writer conaiaotly trying to steal a march upon 
opnion without baring his retreat cut ofT — ^fuJl of pretensions, and 
Toid of offence. It i* as bad as the opposite extreme of outraging 
decorxun at every step ; and t« only a more covert mode of attracting 
■ttention, and gaining surreptitious applause. We never saw any 
thing mote guarded \a this respect than Dr. Cbanniog's Tracti and 
Srrmonr — more completely s-uspeoded between heaven and earth. 
He keeps an eye on both worlds ; kisses hands to the reading public 
all round ; and does his best to stand well with difTetent sects and 
|ntties. He i« always in advance of the line, in an amiable and 
imposing attitude, but never far from succour. He is an Unitarian ; 
but then he disclaims all connexion with Dr. Priestley, as a materialisi ; 
he denounces Calvinism and the Church of England ; but to thov 
that this proceeds from no want of liberality, makes the amendt 
hQBorabie to Popery and Popish divines ; — is an American Republican 
and a French Bourbonist — abuses Bonaparte, and observes a profound 
silence with respect to Ferdinand — likes wit, provided it is serious — 
and is zealoui for the propagation of the Gospel and the honour of 
religion ; but thinks it should form a coalition with reason, and be 
sunounded with a halo of modem lights. We cannot combine niGb 
a syitcm of checks and saving clauses. We are dissadslied with die 
want not only of originality of view, but of moral daring. And here 
we will stale a suspicion, into which we have been led by more than 
one American writer, that the establishment of civil and religions 
liberty is not quite so favourable to the independent formation, and 
free circulation of opinion, as might be expected. Where there is a 
perfect toleration— where there is neither Censorship of the press nor 
Inquisition, the public take vpon themselves the task of jurvtiUaiKe, 
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exercise the fuDCttons of a literary police, like so many familiars 
of the Holy Office. Id a monarchy, or mixed government, there is an 
appeal open from the government to the people ; there is a natural 
opposition, IS it were, between prejudice, or authority, and reason : 
but when the community cake the power into their own hands, and 
there is but one body of opinion, and one voice to express it, there 
can be no reactian against it ; and to remonstrate ot resist, is not only 
a public outrage, but sounds like a personal insult to every individual 
in the community. It is differing from the company ; you become a 
black jhtep in thefiod. There is no excuse or mercy for it. Hence 
the Coo frequent cowardice, Jesuitism, and sterility, produced by this 
republican discipline and drilling. Opinions must march abreast — 
must keep in rank and file, and woe to the caitiff thought that 
advances before the rest, or turns aside ! This uniformity, and equal 
purpose on all sides, leads {if not checked) to a monstrous Ostracism 
in public opinion. Whoever outstrips, or takes a separate path to 
himself, is considered as usurping an uDnatural superiority over the 
whole. He is treated not with respect or indulgence, but indignity. 

We like Dr. Channing's Sermons best; his Criticisms less; bis 
Politics least of all. We think several of his Discourses do great 
honour to himself and his profession, and arc highly respectable 
models of pulpit-composition. We wouW instance more particularly, 
and recommend to the perusal of our readers, that On the Duiuj of 
ChUJrcn. The feeling, the justness of observation, the tenderness, 
and the severity, are deserving of all praise. The author here 
appears in a truly amiable and advantageous light. This composition 
alone makes us believe, that he is a gaod, and might, with proper 
direction and self-reliance, have been even a great man. We shall 
give a long extract with the more pleasure, as we are assuredly 
actuated by no ill-will towards the reverend author, and only wish to 
point out how very considerable ability, and probable uprightness of 
intention, may be warped and injured by a wrong bias, and candidate- 
ship for false and contradictory honours. 

' Firil, You are required to view and treat your parents with 
respect. Your tender, inexperienced age requires that you think of 
yourselves with humility, and conduct yourselves with modesty ; that 
you respect the superior age, and wisdom, and improvements of your 
parents, and observe towards them a submissive deportment. Nothing 
is more unbecoming you j nothing will render you more unpleasant in 
the eyes of others, than froward or contemptuous conduct towards 
your parents. There are children, and I wish I could say there arc 
only a tew, who speak to their parents with rudeness, grow sullen at 
their rebukes, behave in their presence as if they deserved no 
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ktber ridicule ^^^1 



than hoDour them. There are many children at the preHoi day who 
think more highly of themselves than of their elders; who think that 
their own wishes arc first to be gratified i who abuse the condesceDsion 

and kindness of their parents, and treat them as servants rather than 
superiors. Beware, my young friends, lest you grow up with this 
assuming and selfish spirit. Regard your parents as kindly given yoa 
by God, to support, direct, and govern you id your present stale of 
weakness and inexperience. Express your respect for them in your 
n. Do not neglect those outward signs of 
dependence and inferiority which suit your age. You are young, and 
you should therefore take the lowest place, and rather retire than 
thrust yourselves forward into notice. You have much to leaTD, and 
you should therefore hear, instead of seeking to be heard. You are 
dependent, and you shodd therefore ask instead of demanding what 
you desire, and you should receive every thing from your parents as a 
favour, and not as a debt. I do not mean to urge upon you a slavish 
fear of your parents. Love them, and love them ardently ; but 
mingle a sense of their superiority with your love. Feel a confidence 
in their kindness ; but let not this confidence make you rude and J 
presumptuous, and lead to indecent familiarity. Talk to them widi M 
s and freedom ; but never contradict with violence ; Deter M 
T with passior 
' SecoaJly, You should be grateful to your parents. Consider how 
much you owe them. The time has been, and it was not a long time 
past, when you depended wholly on their kindness, — when you had 
no strength to make a single effort for yourseives,^ — when you could 
neither speak nor walk, and knew not the use of any of your powers. 
Had not a parent's arm supported you, you must have fallen to the 
earth, and perished. Observe with attention the infants which you 
often see, and consider that a little while ago you were as feeble it 
they are : you were only a burden and a care, and you had nothing 
with which you could repay your parents' affection. But did they 
forsake you ! How many sleepless nights have they been disturbed 
by your cries ! When you were sick, how tenderly did they hang 
With what pleasure have they seen you grow up in 
health to your present stale ; and what do you now possess which 
eived from their hands? God, indeed, is your 
great parent, your best friend, and from him every good gift descends ; 
but God is pleased to bestow every thing upon you through the 
kindness of your parents. To your parents you owe every comfort; 

(e to them the shelter you enjoy from the rain and cold, the 

t which covers, and the food which i 
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you are seeking amusements, or are employed in g^olng knowledge 
at school, your parents are loiling that you may be happy, that your 
waniB may be supplied, that your minds may be improved, that you 
may grow up and be useful in the world. And when you consider 
how often you have forfeited all this kindness, and yet how ready 
they have been to forgive you, and to continue their favours, OQght 
not you to look upon them with the tenderest gratitude ? What 
greater monster can there be than an unthankful child, whose heart is 
never warmed by the daily expressions of parental solicitude ; who, 
instead of rei]uiting his best friend by his affectionate conducf, is 
sullen aod passionate, and thinks his parents will do nothing for him, 
because they will not do all he desires i Consider how much better 
they can decide for you than you can for yourselves. You know but 
little of the world in which you live. You hastily catch at every 
thing which promises you pleasure ; and unless the authority of a 
parent should restrain you, you would soon rush into ruin, without a 
thought or a fear. In pursuing your own inclinations, your health 
would be destroyed, your minds would run to waste, you would grow 
up slothful, selfish, a trouble to others, and burdensome to yourselves. 
Submit, then, cheerfully to your parents. Have you not experienced 
their goodness long enough to know, thai they wish to make you 
happy, even when their commands are most severe ? Prove, ilien, 
your sense of this goodness by doing cheerfully what they require. 
When they oppose your wishes, do not think that you have more 
knowledge than they. Do not receive their commands with a sour, 
angry, sullen look, which says, louder than words, that you obey 
only because you dare not rebel. If they deny your requests, do not 
persist in urging them, but consider how many requests they have 
already granted you. Do not expect that your parents are to give 
up every thing lo you, but study to give up every thing to them. Do 
not wait for them to threaten, but when a look tells you what they 
want, dy to perform it. This is the way in which you can best 
reward them for all their pains and labours. In this way you will 
make their house pleasant and cheerful. But if you are disobedient, 
perverse, and stubborn, you will make home a pl»ce of contention, 
noise, and anger, and your best friends will have reason to wish that 
you had never been born. A disobedient child almost always grows 
up ill-natured and disobliging to all with whom he is connected. 

None love him, and he has no heart to love any but himself. If you 
would be amiable in your temper and manner, and desire to be 
beloved, let me advise you to begin your life with giving up your wills 

your parents. 
' Again, You must express your respect for your parents, by 
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placing uoreserved confideoce in them. This is a very important put 
of your duly. Children should learn to be honest, sincere, open- 
hearted CO their parents. An artful, hypocritical child is one of the 
most unpromising characters in the world. You should have no 
secrets which you are unwilling to disclose to your parents. If you 
have done wrong, you should openly confess it, and ask thai 
forgiveness which a parent's heart is so ready to bestow. If you 
wish to undertake any thing, ask their consent. Never begin any 
thing in the hope you can conceal your design. If you once strive 
to impose on your parents, you will be led on, from one step to 
another, to invent falsehoods, to practise artifice, till you will become 
contemptible and hateful. You will soon be detected, and then none 
will trust you. Sincerity in a child will make up for many faults. 
Of children, he is the worst who watches the eyes of his parents, 
pretends lo obey as long as they see him, but as soon as they ha»e 
turned away, does what they have forbidden. Whatever else you do, 
never deceive. Let your parents learn your faults from your own, 
lips, and be assured they will never love you the less for your opennetS'l 
and sincerity.' — (^Strmoni aadTriutt, p. 233.) 

The whole discourse is prettily turned, and made out with great 
simplicity and feeling. There is a want neither of heart nor head. 
Dr. Channtng here does well, for he trusts to his own observations 
and convictions. We may also give wha.t he says in answer to 
FeneloQ, on the subject of iilf-annihiJalion, as another favourable 
specimen of" free enquiry, and of a higher or more philosophical cast. 

' We have said that scli-crucifixion and love to God are, in 
Fenclon's system, the two cliief constituents, or elements, of virtoc 
and perfection. To these we will give separate attention, although 
in truth, they often coalesce, and always imply one another. We 
begin with self- crucifix ion, or what is often called self-sacrifice, and 
on this we cbieHy differ from the expositions of our author. Perhaps 
the word iclj occurs more frequently than any other in Fenelon ■ 
writings, and he is particularly inclined to place it 10 contrast with, 
and in opposition to, God. According to hia common teaching, 
God and self are hostile influences or attractions, having nothing in 
common ; the one the concentration of all evil, the other of all good. 
Self is the principle and the seat of all guilt and misery. He is 
never weary of pouring reproach on self; and, generally speaking, 
sets no limits to the duty of putting it to a painful death. Now, 
language like this has led men to very injurious modes of regarding 
themselves and their own nature, and made them forgetful of what 
they owe to themselves. It has thrown a cloud over man's condition 
and prospects. It has led to self-contempt, a vice as pernicious aa 
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pri>lc. A mac, when told perpetually to crucify bimte!/, ia apt to 
include under this word his whole nature ; and we fear that, under 
this leaching, our nature is repressed, its giowth stinted, its free 
movements chained, and, of course, its beauty, grace, and power 
impaired. We mean not to charge on Fenclon this error of which 
wc have spoken, or to hold him responsible for its effects. But we 
do think that it finds shelter under his phraseology ; and we deem it 
so great, so pernicious, as to need a faithful exposition. Men err in 
nothing more than In disparaging and wronging their own nature. 
None are just to themselves. The truth on this great subject is 
indeed so obscured, that it may startle as a parados. A human 
being, justly viewed, instead of being bound to general self-crucifixion, 
cannot reverence and cherish himself ' 

know, is strong ; but strong language is needed 
/odd teach that great Hmitaii 



lo much. This position 
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■ind, the body, and even 
It well be dispensed with, 



?nly prii 



;iple, or that it 

and the wrong 

be resisted. 



duty of renouncing or denying c 
is Tirtuous but that which concurs with, ; 
We will unfold our meaning, beginning i 
presume will be controverted by none.' 

Ur. Channing, after showing that the n 
self-love, are parts of our nature which canni 
thus proceeds : — 

' Now, it is not true that self-love is our -_,j 
constitutes ourselves any more than other principles 
done to our nature by such modes of speech, needs 
Our nature has other elements or consticuencs, and vasdy higher ones, 
to which self-love was meant to minister, aod which are at war with 
its excesses. For example, we have reason or intellectual energy 
given us for the pursuit and acquisition of truth ; and this is essentially 
a disinterested principle, for truth, which is its object, m of a 
universal, impartial nature. The great province of the intellectual 
faculty is to acquaint the individual with the laws and order of the 
divine system ; a system, which spreads infinitely beyond himself, and 
of which he forms a small part ; which embraces innumerable beings 
equally favoured by God, and which proposes, as its sublime and 
beneficent end, the ever-growing good of the whole. Again, human 
nature has a variety of atfections, corresponding to our domestic and 
most common relations ; affections, which in multitudes overpower 
self-love, which make others the chief object of our care, which 
nerve the arm for ever- recurring toil by day, aod strengthen the 
wearied frame to forego the slumbers of the night. Then there 
belongs to every man the general sentiment of humanity, which 
responds lo alj human sufTerings — to a strHoger's tears aod groans, 
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prompts to great Mcrificcft for his relief. Above all., 
is the moral principle, that which Bhould especially be called a mta't 
self; for it is clothed with a kingly authority over his whole nanirc, 
and was plainly given to beat Eway over every desire. This ii 
evidently a disinterested principle. Its very essence is impartiilily. 
Il has no respect of pereons. It is the principle of justice, taking 
the rights of all under its protection, and frowning on the least 
wrong, however largely it may serve ourselves. This moral nature 
especially delights in, and enjoioB a universal charity, and makes the 
heart thrill with exulting Joy, at the sight or hearing of magnaoitiwut 
deeds, of perils fronted, or death endured in the cause of humanity. 
Now, these various principles, and especially the last, are as truly 
ourselves ai self-love. When a man thinks of himself, these ought to 
occur to him as his chief attributes. He can hardly injure humelf 
more than hy excluding these from his conception of himself, and by 
making Belf-love the great constituent of his nature. 

' Wc have urged these- remarks on the narrow sense often given lo 
the word iil/, hecauae we are persuaded that it leads to degrading 
ideas of human nature, arid to the pernicious notion that we practise 
a virtuous self-sacritice in holding it in contempt. We would luve it 
understood, that high faculties form this despised self, as truly as law 
desires ; and we would add, that when these are faithfully unfolded, 
this self takes rank among the noblest beings in the universe. To 
illustrate this thought, we ask the reader's attention to an importaDi, 
but much -neglected, view of virtue and religion. These are commonly 
spoken of in an abstract manner, as if they were distinct from our- 
selves^as if they were foreign existences, which enter the human 
mind, and dwell there in a kind of separation from itself. Now, 
religion and virtue, wherever they exist, are the mind itself, and 
nothing else. A good man's piety and virtue are not disrinci 
possessions ; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs to 
them, belongs to himself. What is religion ? Not a foreign 
inhabitant — not something alien to our nature, which comes and take* 
up its abode in the soul. It is the soul itself, lifting itself up to its 
Maker. What is virtue ? It is the soul listening to, and revering 
and obeying a law which belongs to its very essence^the law of 
duty. We sometimes smile when we hear men decrying human 
nature, and in the same breath extolling religion to the skies, as if 
religion were any thing more than human nature acting in obedience 
to its chief law. Rchgion and virtue, as far as we possess them, are 
ourselves ; and the homage which is paid to these attributes, is in 
truth a tribute to the soul of man. Self-crucifixion, then, should it 
exclude lelf-revcteuce, would be any thing but virtue. 
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' We would briefly suggest another train of thought leading to the 
same result. Self- crucifixion, or self renunciation, is a work, and 
work requires an agent. By whom, then, is it accomplished '. We 
answer, by the man himself, who is the subject of it. It is he who 
is summoned to the effori. He is called by a voice within, and by 
the law of God, to put forth power over himself, to rule his own 
spirit, to subdue every passion. Now, this inward power, which 
self-crucifixion supposes and demands, is the most signaJ proof of a 
high nature which can be given. It is the moat illustrious power 
which God confers. It is a sovereignty worth more than that over 
outward nature. It is the chief constituent of the noblest order of 
virtues ; and its greatness, of course, demonstrates the greatness of 
the human mind, which is perpetually bound and summoned to put it 
forth. But this is not all; self-crucifixion has an object, an end. 
And what is it ? Its great end is to give liberty and energy to our 
nature. Its aim is not to break down the soul, but to curb those 
lusts and passions which " war against the soul," that the moral and 
intellectual faculties may rise into new life, and may manifest their 
divine original. Self-crucifixion, justly viewed, is the suppression of 
the passions, that the power and progress of thought, and conscience, 
and pure love, may be unrestrained. It is the destruction of the 
brute, that the angel may unfold itself within. It is founded on our 
godlike capacities, and the expansion and glory of these is the end. 
Thus the very duty, which by some is identified with aelf-eon tempt, 
implies and imposes self-reverence. It is the belief and the choice of 
perfection, as our inheritance and our end.' 

This is extremely well meant, and very ably executed. There is 
A prima philoiephid view of the subject, which is, we think, above the 
ordinary level of polemical reasoning in our own .country. In the 
line of argument adopted by our author, there is a strong reflection of 
the original and masterly views of the inoate capacity of the soul for 
piety and goodness, insisted on in Bishop Butler's Sermons — a work 
which has fallen into neglect, partly be-cause of the harshness and 
obscurity of its style, but more because it contains neither a libel on 
human nature, nor a burlesque upon religion. There is much in the 
above train of thought silently borrowed from this profound work. 
Dr. Channing's argument is, we think, good and sound against the 
misanthropes in philosophy, and the cynics in religion, who alike 
maintain the absolute falsity of all human virtue ; but the Bishop of 
Cambray might say, that, with respect to him, it was not a practical 
. answer, so much as a verbal evasion ; neither meeting his views nor 
. removing the source of his complaints. Feneloo assuredly, in wishing 
[ to annihilate self, did not wish to extirpate charity and faith, but to 
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cnuh tbe old terpeni, the gmt cDcmy of thcK. 
of Uie capacity ot rhe «oul for good and ciil i the only qixstion t 
which principle preraitt and triumpht. The tatirut and tbe m 
of the world laugh at the prcteotion to mperior nxictity awl <& 
iotereatedncai ; tbe piont enthtuiast may then be exciued if be weer 
at the want of tbem. 

How far does that likeness to God, and sympathy with the who] 
human race, which Fenelon deprecates (he want of, aitd Ilr. Chamiu^ 
boani of, as the inseparable attribute and chief omameot of nun, reall' 
take place or not in the patent Rate of thingi, and as a pr^iaratiai 
for another and infinitely more important onc^ If we regard ib 
moral capacity of mao, if^'n a unit that counts millions. Its es*eno 
and ita glory, iij» our optimist, is to comprehend the whole humai 
race in its benevolent regardi. Does it do ioi The understaDdin] 
nm« along the whole chaio of being ; the afTections atop, for tb 
moat part, ai the first link in the chain. Sense, appetite, pride 
pauion, engross the whole of this self, and leave it nearly indi^rent, 
if not averse, to all other claims on its attention. Id order that th< 
moral aitainments should keep pace with the vaunted capacity of man, 
knowledge should be identified with feeling. We know that thctt 
are a million of other beings of as much worth, of the same nature, 
made in the image of God like ourselves. Have we the same sym. 
pathy with every one of these ^ Do we feel a million times more 
for all of them put together, than far ourselves ! The least pain in 
our little finger gives us more concern and uneasiness, than the destme- 
lion of millions of our fellow-beings. Feneloo laments bitterly and 
feelingly this disparity between duty and inclination, tbii want of 
charity, and eating of self into the rouI. What is the consequence of 
the disproportionate ratios in which the head and the heart move! 
This paltry le//, looking upon itself as of more importance than all 
the (est of the world, fancies itself the centre of the universe, and 
would have every oac look upon it in the same light. Not being 
able to sympathize with others as it ought, it hates and envies them ; 
is mad to think of its own insignificance in the general system ; cannot 
bear a rival or a superior ; despises and tramples on inferiors, and 
would crush and annihilate all pretensions but its own, that it might 
be a// in all. The worm puts on the monarch, or the god, in thought 
and in secret ; and it is only when it can do so in fact, and in public, 
and be the tyrant or idol of its fellows, that it is at ease or satisfied 
witli itself. Fenelon was right in crying out (if ii could have done 
any good) for the cruciiying of this importunate self, and putting a 
better principle in its stead. 

Dr. Channing's Essays on Milton and Bonaparte are both done 
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n-place eulogy, the other of common-place 
e pulpit-criticisms. An orator who is confined to 
expound the same texts and doctrines week after week, slides very 
naturally and laudably into a habit of monotony and paraphrase ; is 
not allowed to be ' wise aboTe what is written : ' is grave from respect 
to his subject, and the authority attached to the truths he interprets j 
and if his style is tedious or his arguments trite, he is in no danger of 
being interrupted or taken to lask by his audience. Such a person is 
unaToidably an advocate for certain received principles; often a dull 
one. He carries the professional license and character out of the 
pulpit into other things, and still fancies that he speaks ' with authority, 
and not as the scribes.' He may be prolix without suspecting it; 
may lay a solemn stress on the merest trifles ; repeat truisms, and 
apologize for them as startling discoveries ; may play the sophist, 
and conceive he is performing a sacred duty ; and give what turn 
or gloss he pleases to any subject, — forgetting that the circumstances 
under which he declares himself, and the audience which he addresses, 
are entirely changed. If, as we readily allow, there are instances of 
preachers who have emancipated themselves from these professional 
habits, we can hardly add Dr. Channing to the number. 

His notice of Milton is elaborate and stately, but neither new nor 
discriminating. One of the lirst and most prominent passages is a 
defence of poetry : — 

* Milton's fame rests chiefly on his poeiry ; and to this we naturally 
gitc our first attention. By those who are accustomed to speak of 
poetry as light reading, Milton's eminence in this sphere may be con- 
sidered only as giving him a high rank aniong the contributors to 
public amusement. Not so thought Milton. Of all God's gifts of 
intellect, he esteemed poetical genius the most transcend ant. He 
esteemed it in himself as a kind of inspiration, and wrote his great 
works with something of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We 
agree with Milion in his estimate of poetry. It seems to us the 
divinest of all arts j for it is the breathing or expression of that senti- 
ment which is deepest and subiimest in human nature ; we mean, of 
that thirst or aspiration, to which no mind is wholly a stranger, 
after something purer and lovelier, something more powcrfiil, lofty, 
and thrilling, than ordinary and real lif-e affords. No doctrine is 
more common among Christians than that of man's immortality ; but 
it is not so generally understood, that the germs or principles of his 
whole future being are no-ar wrapped up in his soul, as the rudiments 
of the future plant in the seed. As a necessary result of this con- 
Ittitution, the soul^ possessed and moved by these mighty though infant 
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energiea, u peipenully Mretchuig beyond what is prcBent i 
^niS&''''S ^E'iiiBt tile bounds of its earthly prisoD-house, sod sceldng 
relief and joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal being. This view rf 
out nature, which has neier been fiilly developed, and which goes 
farther towards explaining the contradictions of human life than all 
others, carries ue to the very foundation and sources of poetry. He 
w^ cannot interpret by his own consciousness what we bare now 
Eaid, wants the true key to works of geniut. He has not penetrated 
those sacred recesses of the soul, where poetry is bom and ooutished, 
and inhales immortal vigour, and wings herself for her heavenward 
flight. In an intellectual nature, framed for progress and for higher 
modes of being, there must be creatite energies, powers of original 
and ever-growing thought ; and poetry is the form in which these 
energies are chiefly manifested. It is the glorious prerogative of this 
art, that it " makes all things new " for the gratification of a ditine 
instinct. It indeed iinds its elements in what it actually sees and 
experiences, in the worlds of matter and mind; but it combines and 
blends these into new forms and according to new affinities ; breaks 
down, if we may so say, the distinctions and bounds of nature; 
imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, and efnotion, and 
invests the mind with the powers and splendours of the outward 
creation ; describes the surrounding universe in the colours which the 
passions throw over it, and depicts the mind in those moods of repose 
or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emotion, which manifest its 
thirst for a more powerAil and joyful existence. To a man of a 
literal and prosaic character, the mind may seem lawless in these 
workings ; but it observes higher laws than it transgresses, the laws 
of the immortal intellect ; it is trying and developing its best (acuities; 
and in the objects which it describes, or in the emotions which it 
nwakens, anticipates those states of progressive power, splendour, 
beauty, and happiness, for which it was created.* 

There is much more to the same purpose : The whole, to speak 
freely, is a laboured and somewhat tumid paraphrase on Lord Bacon's 
definition of poetry, (which has been often paraphrased beftire,) 
where he prefers it to history, ' as having something divine in it, and 
representing characters and objects not at they are, but as they ought 
to be.' This is the general feature of our author's writings ; they 
cannot be called mere common-place, but they may be fairly termed 
ambiiiovi common-place ; That is, he lakes up the newest and most 
plausible opinion at the turn of the tide, or just as it is getting into 
vogue, and would fain arrogate both the singularity and the popularity 
of it to himself. He hits the public between what they are tired of 
hearing, and what they never heard before. He has here, however, 
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put tbe seal of orthodoxy on poetry, and we are not deeiroui to take 
it oiF. If he is tnciiaed to stand sponsor to the Muses, and confirm 
their offspring at the Fount, he is welcome to do so. It is curioui to 
sec strict Professors for a long time denouncing and excommunicating 
Poetry as a wanton, and then, when ttiey can no longer help it, clasp- 
ing hands with her as the hand-maid of truth ; and instead of making 
her the daughter of 'the father of lies,' identifying her with the vital 
spirit of religion and our happiest prospects. 

Dr. Channing is aware, however, that poetry is Bometimes liable to 
abuse, and has giren a handle to the ungodly ; and as a set-off and 
salvo to this objection, has a iliog at Lord Byion, as the demon who 
scatters ' poison and death ; ' while Sir Walter Scott is the beneficent 
genius of poetry, unfolding and imparting new energies and the most 
delightful impulses to the human breast. In pronouncing the latter 
sentence, be bows to popular opinion ; in the former he considers just 
as properly what he owes to his profession.. 

The bulk of the account of Milton, both as a poet and a prose- 
ained to say, mere imitation or amplification 
y others. He observes, ex cathedra, and with 
•e of Milton is sublimity — that the two first 
re unrivalled eximplea of that quality. He 
show, that he is not without lenderness or beauty, 
ot the graphic minuteness of Cowper or of Crabbe ; 
he next praises his versification in opposition to the critics — dwells 
on the freshness and innocence of the picture of Adani and Eve in 
Paradise — maintains that our sympathy with Saian is nothing but the 
admiration of moral strength of mind — ackoowledges the harshness 
and virulence of Milton's controversial writings, but blames Dr. 
Johnson for doing so. All this we have heard or said before. We 
are not edified at all, nor are we greatly flattered by it. It is as if 
we should convey a letter to a friend in America, and should find it 
transcribed and sent back to us with a heavy postage. 

We do not, then, set much store by our author's criticisms, because 
they sometimes seem to be, in a great measure, borrowed from our 
own lucubrations. We set still less store by his politics, for they arc 
borrowed from others. We have no objection to the most severe or 
caustic probing of the character of the late ruler of France ; but we 
do object, in the name both of history and philosophy, to misrepre- 
sentations and falsehoods, as the ground-work of such remarks. When 
England has exploded them, half in shame, and half in anger, the 
harpy echo lingers in America. The ugly mask has been taken off; 
but Dr. Channing chooses to lecture on the mask in preference to the 
head. It would serve no useful purpose, however, to follow him id 
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the details of hU Analyitt of the Character of Boaaparte. But *c 
shall extract one of his most elaborate pasiagci, in which he faroun 
us with his opiDion of the rtctors at Waterloo and Trafalgaj': — 

' The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, nndoiibtnlljr 
possesses great mililary talents ; but wc have never heard of hit 
eloquence in the senate, or of his sagacity in the cabinet ; and we *eiiiijre 
to say, that be will leave the world without adding one new ihougbl 
on the great themes, on which the genius of philosophy and IcgisUlure 
has mediuted for ages. We wiU not go down for Uluatration to such 
men as Nelson, a man great on the deck, but debased by grots vices, 
and who never pretended to enlargement of intellect. To iostitute a 
comparison, in point of talent and genius, between such men .ind 
Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost an insult to these illustrious 
names. Who can think of these truly great intelligences ; of the 
range of their mioda through heaven and earth ; of their deep iatoition 
into the soul \ of their new and glowing combinations of thought ; of 
the energy with which they grasped and subjected to their main 
jiurpose the inlinite materials of illustration which nature and life 
afford i who can think of the forms of transcendent beauty and 
grandeur which they created, or which were rather emanaiioai 
of their own minds ; of the calm wisdom, and fervid, impetuous 
imagination which they conjoined ; of the dominion which they have 
exercised over so many generations, and which time only cxtetids and 
makes sure ; of the voice of power, in which, though dead, they still 
speak to nations, and awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius, in both 
hemispheres ; — who can think of such men, and not feel the immense 
inferiority of the most gifted warriors, whose elements of thought 
arc physical forces and physical obstructions, and whose employment 
is the combination of the lowest class of objects on which a powerfiil 
mind can be employed ? ' 

We are here forcibly reminded of Fielding's character of Mr. 
Abraham Adams. 'Indeed, if this good man had an enthuEiasm, or 
what the vulgar call a blind side, it was this : he thought a School- 
master the greatest character in the world, and himself the greatest of 
all schoolmasters, neither of which points he would have given up to 
Alexander the Great at the head of his army.' So Dr. Channing 
very gravely divides greatness into different sorts, and places himself 
at the top among those who taH about things — commanders at the 
bottom among those who only do them. He hnde fault with 
Bonaparte for not coming up to his standard of greatness ; but in 
order that he may not, raises tbis standard too high for humanity. 
To put it in force would be to leave the ancient and modem world 
as bare of great names as the wilds of North America. To make 
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common sense of it, any one great man must be all the others. 
Homer only sung of battles, and it was honour enough for Alexander 
to place his works in a golden cabinet. Dr. ChannJng allows 
Bonaparte's supremacy in war ; but dtsputes it in policy. How 
many persons, from the beginning of the world, have united the two 
in a greater degree, or wielded more power in consequence! If 
Bonaparte had not gained a single battle, or planned a single successfiil 
campaign ; if he had not scattered Coalition after Coalition, but 
invited the Allies to march to Paris; if he had not quelled the 
factions, but left them to cut one another's throats and his own; if 
he had not ventured on the Concordat, or framed a Code of Laws lor 
France; if he had encouraged no art or science or man of genius ; if 
he had not humbled the pride of 'ancient thrones,' and risen from 
the ground of the people to an equal height with the Gods of the 
earth, — showing that the art and the right to reign is not confined to 
a particular race ; if he had been any thing but what he was, and 
had done nothing, he would then have come up to Dr. Channing'a 
notions of greatness, and to his boasted standard of a hero ! We in 
Europe, whether friends or foes, require something beyond this 
negative merit : we thinlc that Cisar, Alexander, and Charlemagne, 
were ' no babies ; ' we think that to movt the great masses of power 
and bind opinions in a spell, is as difficult as the turning a period or 
winding up a homily ; and we are surprised that stanch republicans, 
who complain that the world bow to birth and rank alone, should 
turn with redoubled rage against iniellett, the instant it became a 
match for pride and prejudice, and was the only thing that could be 
opposed to them with success, or could extort a moment's fear or awe 
for human genius or human nature. 

Dr. Channing's style is good, (hough in general too laboured, 

formal, and sustained. All is brought equally forward, — nothing is 

left to tell for itself. In the attempt to be copious, he is tautological ; 

in striving to explain every thing, he overloads and obscures his 

meaning. The fault is the uniform desire to produce an effect, and 

the supposition that this is to be done by main force. 

L In one sermon. Dr. Channing insists boldly and loudly on the 

■necessity that American preachers should assume a loftier style, and 

Ppnt forth energies and pretensions to claim attention in proportion to 

the excited tone of public feeling, and the advances of modern 

literature and science. He reproaches them with their lukewarmness, 

and points out to them, as models, the novels of Scott and the poetry 

of Byron. If Dr. Channing expects a grave preacher in a pulpit to 

, excite the same interest as a tragedy hero on the stage, or a discourse 

n the meaning of a text of Scripture to enchain the feelings like one 
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of lite Waverley Novda, it will be a long lime Gnt, 
proposal ii pulling the viiU for the deed, and an instance of that 
republican asniraoce and rejection of the idea of not being ecjoal to 
any perwn or thing, which confioces pretenderB of this uamp that 
there is no reuon why they should not do all that ochert can, aad.l 
a great deal more into the bargain. ■ 



FLAXMAN'S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 

Vol. I.] [ft/,*B- IB19. 

These Lectures were delivered at the Royal Academy in an annoal 
Course, inaticuled expreBsly for that purpose. They are not, on the 
whole, ill calculated to promote the object for which they were 
originally designed, — to guide the taste, and stimulate the entjuirici of 
the student ; but we should doubt whether there is much in them 
that is likely to interest the public. They may be characterised ai 
the work of a sculptor by profession — dry and hard; a meagre 
outline, without colouring or adventitious ornament. The Editor 
states, that he has left them scrupulously as he found them : there 
are, in consequence, some l^ults of grammatical consttuctioo, of 
trilling consequence ; and many of the paragraphs are thrown into the 
form of notes, or loose memorandums, and read like a table ol' 
contents. Nevertheless, there is a great and evident knowledge of 
the questions treated of; and wherever there is knowledge, there ii 
power, and a certain degree of interest. It is only a pen guided by 
inanity or aifeciation, that can strip such subjects of instruction and 
.imuaement. Otherwise, ttie body of ancient or of modern Art is 
like the loadstone, to which the soul vibrates, responsive, however 
cold or repulsive the form in which it appears. Wc have, however, 
a more serious fault to object to the presrat work, than the mere 
defects of style, or mode of composition. It is with considerable 
regret and reluctance, we confess, that though it may add to die 
student's knowledge of the art, it will contribute little to the unJrr- 
tianding of it. It abounds in rules rather than principles. The 
examples, authorities, precepts, are full, just, and we II -Be led ed. The 
terms of an arc unexceptionably applied; the ditfereot styles very 
properly designated ; the mean is distinguished from the lofty ; due 
praise is bestowed on the grateful, the grand, the beautiful, the ide<d% 
but the reader comprehends no more of the meaning of these qualities 
at the end of the work than he did at the beginning. The tone of 
the Lectures is dogmatical rather than philosophical. The judg- 
for the most part is sound, though no new light ii thrown on the 
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ch it rests. Mr. Flaxman is conteoted to take up 

with Iraditional maxima, with adjudged caaea, with the acknowledged 
theory and practice of" art : and it is well that he docs so ; for when 
he dcparca from the habitual bias of his mind, and attempts to enter 



principles 

insufficient, or conirndi glory. 

ingenious : They are merely 

hazard a general opinion, we 
tain setnesB and formality, a 
n through the character of bis 



into an explanation or defence of lirat 
he advances are often weak, warped, 
His arguments are neither solid nor 
quaint and gratuitous. If we were to 
should be disposed to nay that a ce 
certain want of flexibility and power, r 
whole mind. His compositions as a 

an approved mould ; but, generally speaking, they are elegant out- 
lines, — poetical abstractions converted into marble, yet still retaining 
the essential character of words ; and the Professor'a opinions and 
views of art as here collected, exhibit barely the surface and crust of 
commonly-received maxims, with little depth or originality. The 
characteristics of his mind were precision, elegance, cool judgment, 
industry, and a laudable and exclusive attachment to ite int. He 
wanted richness, variety, and force. But we shall not dwel! farther 
on these remarks here; as examples and illustrations of them will 
occur in the course of this article. 

The first Lecture, on the history of early British Sculpture, will 

be found to contain some novel and curious information. At its very 

commencement, however, we find two instances of perverse or obscure 

reasoning, which we cannot entirely pass over. In allusion to the 

original institution and objects of the Royal Academy, the author 

observes, that ' as the study of Sculpture was at that time conlined 

within narrow limits, so the appointment of a Professorship in that art 

was not required, until the increasing taste of the country had given 

great popularity to the art itself, and native achievements had called 

I on the powers of native Sculpture to celebrate British heroes and 

Inatriots.' Does Mr. Flaxman mean by this to insinuate that Britain 

L'Ukd neither patriots nor heroes to boast of, till after the establishment 

Kflf the Royal Academy, and a little before that of the Professorship of 

Sculpture ? If so, we cannot agree with him. It would be going 

Mily a single step farther to assert that the study of Astronomy had 

Pilot been much encouraged in this country, till the discovery of the 

Giorgium Sidus was thought to call for it, and for the establishment 

of an Observatory at Greenwich ! In the next page, the Lecturer 

remarks, ' Painting is honoured with precedence, because Design or 

Drawing is more particularly and extensively employed in illustration 

I of history. Sculpture immediately fallows in the enumeration, 

kbecauM the two arts poasess the same common principles, expresaed 
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by PaiDtiiig in colour, and by Sculpture in form.' Surely, there m 
here some confuiiion, either in the thoughts or in the language. Fini, 
Painting takes preCFdence of Sculpture, because it illuitraces history 
by deEign or form, which IE common to both ; next, Sculpture come* 
after Painting, because it illustrates by form, what Painting doet mw 
illustrate by form, but by colour. We cannot make any sense of 
this. It is from repeated similar specimens that we are induced to 
say, that when Mr. Flaxman reasons, he reasons ill. But to proceed 
to something more grateAil. The following is a condensed and 
patriotic sketch of the rise and early progress of Sculpture in out own 
country : 

'The Saxons destroyed the works of Roman grandeur in Britain, 
burnt the cities from sea tt> sea, and reduced the country to barbarism 
again i but when these invaders were settled in their new possessions, 
they erected poor and clumsy imitations of the Roman buildings 
themselves had ruined. The Saxon Painting is rather preferable to 
their Sculpture, which, whether intended to represent the human or 
brutal figure, is frequently both horrible and buriestjue. The biuldings 
erected in England from the settlement of the Saxons to the reign of 
Henry i,, continued nearly the same plain, heavy repetitions of 
columns and arches. So little was Seulplure employed in them, that 
no sepulchral statue is known in England before the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

* Immediately after the Roman Conquest, figures of the deceased 
were carved, in bas-relief, on tlieir gravestones, examples of which 
may be seen in the cloisters of Westminsier Abbey, representing two 
abbots of that church, and in Worcester Cathedral, those of St, 
Oswald and Bishop Wulstan. The Crusaders returned from the 
Holy Land; eager to imitate the arts and magoilicence of other 
countries, they began to decorate the architecture with rich foliage, 
and to introduce statues against the columns ; as we find in the west 
door of Rochester Cathedral, built in the reign of Henry i. Archi- 
tecture now improved ; Sculpture also became popular. The custom 
of carving a figure of the deceased in bas'telief on the tomb, seems 
likely to have been brought from France, where it was continued, in 
imitation of the Romans. Figures placed against columns might also 
be copied from examples in that country, of which one remarkable 
instance was a door in the church of St. Germain de Prez, in Paris, 
containing several statues of the ancient kings of France, projecting 
from columns; a work ofthe loth century, of which there are prints 
in Montfaucon's jinliquitici. 

' Sculpture continued to be practised with such zeal and success, 
that in the reign of Henry iii. efjbru were made deserving our respea 
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1 at this day. BiBhop Joceiine rebuilt the Cathedral 
Church of Wells from the payement, which haring lired to finish and 
dedicate, he died id the year of our Lord IZ4Z. The west from of 
this church ctjually tcstilies the piety aod comprehcasioa of the 
Bishop's mind ; the sculpture presents ihe noblest, most useful and 
interesting subjects possible to be chosen. On the south side, aboie 
the west door, are alto-relievos of the Creation in its different parls, 
the Deluge, and important acts of the Patriarchs. Co 
these on the north side arc alto-relievos of the principal c 
in the life of our Saviour. Above these arc two rows of statues 
larger than nature, in niches, of kings, queens, and nobles, patrons of 
the church, saints, bishops, and other religious, from its first founda- 
tion to tlie reign of Henry m. Near the pediment is our Saviour 
come to judgment, attended by angels and his twelve apostles. The 
upper arches on each side, along the whole of the west front, and 
continued in the north and south ends, are occupied by figures rising 
from their graves, strongly expressing the hope, fear, aetanishment, 
stupefaction, or despair, inspired by the presence of the Lord and 
Judge of the world in that awful moment. In speaking of the execu- 
tion of such a work, due regard must be paid to the circumstances 
under which it was produced, in comparison with those of our own 
times. There were neither prints nor printed books to assist the 
artist. The Sculptor could not be instructed in Anatomy, for there 
were no Anatomists. Some knowledge af Optics, and a glimmering 
of Persjiective, were reserved for the researches ol so sublime 3 genius 
as Roger Bacon, some years afterwards. A small knowledge of 
Geometry and Mechanics was exclusively confined to two or three 
learned monks in the whole country; and the principles of those 
sciences, as applied to the figure and motion ot man and inferior 
animals, were known to none ! Therifore this work is neccitarily ill 
dra-uin, and deficient in principle, and much of the sculpture is rude 
and severe ; yet in parts there is a beautiful simplicity, an irresistible 
sentiment, and sometimes a grace, excelling more modern productions, 
■ It is very remarkable that Wells Cathedral was finished in 1241, 
two years after the birth of Cimabue, the restorer of painting in Italy; 
and the work was going on at the same time that Nicolo Pisano, the 
Italian restorer of sculpture, exercised the art in his own country ; it 
was also finished forty-six years before the Cathedral of Amiens, and 
thirty-six before the Cathedral of Orvieto was begun ; and it seems to 
be the first specimen of such magnificent and varied sculpture, united 
in a series of sacred history, that is to be found in Western Europe. 
It is, therefore, probable that the general idea of the work might be 
Kbrought from the East by some of the Crtxsaders. But there are two 
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arguments strongly in fiiour of the execution being English ; 
family Dame of the Biehop is English, "Jocelyn Troteman " ; and 
the style, both of sculpture and architecture, is wholJy different from 
the tombe of Edward the Confc^ssor and Henry tii., which were by 
Italian artisu. 

' The reign of Edward i. produced a new species of monument. 
When Eleanor the beloved wife of that monarch died, who had been 
bis heroic and affectionate companion in the Holy War, he raised 
some crosses of magniGcent architecture, adorned with statues of bis 
departed queen, wherever her corpse rested on the way to its inter- 
meni in Westminster Abbey. Three of these crosses still remain, 
at Northampton, Geddington, and Waltham. The statues hare 
considerable simplicity and delicacy ; they partake of the character 
and grace particularly cultivated in the school of Pisaao ; and it is 
not unliltely, as the sepulchral statue and tomb of Henry oi. were 
executed by Italians, that these statues of Queen Eleanor might be 
done by some of the numerous travelling scholars from Pisano't 
school. 

'The long and prosperous reign of Edward iti. was as favourable 
to literature and liberal arts, as to the political and commercial 
interests of the country. So generally were painting, sculpture, and 
architecture encouraged and employed, that besides the buildings 
raised in this reign, few sacred edifices existed, which did not receive 
additions and decorations. The richness, novelty, and beauty ofarchi- 
tecture may be seen in York and Gloucester Cathedrals, and many of 
our other churches; besides the extraordinary fancy displayed in various 
intricate and diversified figures which form the mullions of windows, 
[hey were occasionally enriched with a profiision of foliage and 
historical sculpture, equally surprising for beauty and novelty. In 
the chancel of Dorchester Church, near Oxford, arc three windows 
of this kind, one of which, besides rich foliage, is adorned with 
twenty-eight smalt statues relating to the genealogy of our Saviour; 
and the other two with alto-relievos from acts of his life.' 

Mr. Flaxman then proceeds to trace the progress of Sculpture, 
and the growing passion for it in this country, through the reign of 
Henry vii. to the period when its prospects were blighted by the 
Reformation, and many of its monuments defaced by the Iconoclastic 
fury of the Puritans and zealots in the time of Charles i. The 
Lecturer seems to be of opinion that the genius of sculpture in our 
island was arrested, in the full career of excellence, and when it was 
approaching the goal of perfection, by these two events ; which drew 
aside the public attention, and threw a stigma on the encouragement 
of sacred sculpture ; whereas, it would perhaps he just as fair to 
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jld never have happened, had it not been 
D the aationa] character to mere outward 
impressioas, and a slowneKs la appreciate, or form an enthuEiastic 
attachment to objects that appeal only to the imagination and the 
senses. We may be influenced by higher and tnore solid principles, 
— reason and philosophy ; but that makes nothing to the question. 
Mr. Flaxman bestows great and deserved piaise on the monuments 
of Aylmcr de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, and Edmund Crouch- 
back, in Westminster Abbey, which arc by English artists, whose 
names are preserved ; but speaks slightingly of the tomb of Henry 
Tit. and his wife, in Henry vii.'s Chapel, by Torregiano ; from 
whom, on trivial and insufficient grounds, he withholds the merit of 
the other sculptures and ornaments of the chapel. This is prejudice, 
and not wisdom. We think the tomb alone will be monument 
enough to that artist ia the opinion of all who have seen it. We 
have no objection to, but on the contrary applaud the Lecturer's 
zeal to repel the imputation of incapacity from British art, and to 
detect the lurking traces and doubtful prognostics of it in the records 
of our early history ; but we are, at the same time, convinced that 
tenaciousness on this point creates an unfavourable presumption on the 
other side ; and we make bold to submit, that whenever the national 
capacity bursts forth in the same powerful and striking Wiiy in the 
Fine Arts that it has done in so many others, wc shall no longer 
have occasion to praise ourselves for what we either have done, or 
what wc are to do:— the world will soon be loud in the acknow- 
ledgment of it. Works of ornament and splendour must dazzle and 
claim attention at the lirst sight, or they do not answer their cod. 
They are not like the deductions of an abstruse philosophy, or even 
improvements in practical affairs, which may make their way slowly 
and under-ground. They are not a light placed under a bushel, but 
like 'a city set on a hill, that cannot be hid.' To appear and to ie, 
are with them the same thing. Neither are we much better satisfied 
with the arguments of the learned professor to show that the series of 
statuary in Wells Cathedral is of native English workmanship. The 
difference of style from the tombs of Edward the Confessor and 
Henry iii. by Italians, can be of little weight at a period when the 
principles of art were so unsettled, and <ach person did the best he 
could, according to his own taste and knowledge ; and as to the 
second branch of the evidence, viz. that ' the family name of the 
Bishop is English, Jocelyn Troteman,' it sounds too much like a 
parody on the story of him who wanted to prove his descent from 

I the 'Admirable Crichton,' by his having a family cup in his posses- 

' ' Q with the initials A. C. 1 
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Wc dwell the loaget and more willingly 



die 



deuih ani^^^ 



lirctions of the early works of which the author speaki 
feelingly, ai lirst informed with life and sentiment, becau&c all 
relating lo that remote period of architecture and sculpture, exercises 
a peculiar charm and fagciDatioD o?er our minds. It it not art io iu 
' high and palmy state,' with iIb boasted relinemenis about it, that we 
look at with eji»y and wonder, bo much as in its first rude attempts 
and conscious yearning after excellence. They were, indeed, the 
favoured of the earth, into whom genius lirM breathed the breath of 
life; who, born in a night of ignorance, first beheld the sacred dawn 
of light — those DeucaJiona of art, who, after the deluge of barbarism 
and violence had subsided, stood alone in the world, and had to Kiw 
the seeds of countless generations of knowledge. We can conceive 
of some tillage Michael Angelo, with a soul too mighty for its 
tenement of clay, whose longing aspirations after truth and good were 
palsied by the refusal of his hand to execute them, — struggling to 
burst the trammels and trying to shake off the load of discourage meet 
that oppressed him : What raust be his exulaiion to see the speaking 
statue, the stately pile, rise up slowly before him, — the idea in his 
miud embodied out of nothing, without model or precedent, — to see 
a huge cathedral heave its ponderous weight above the earth, or the 
solemn figure of an apostle point from one corner of it to tlie skies; 
and to think that future ages would, perhaps, gaze at the work with 
the same delight and wonder that his own did, and not sutfer his 
name to sink into the same oblivion as those who had gone before 
him, or as the brutes that perish ; — this was, indeed, to be admitted 
into the communion, the ' holiest of holies ' of genius, and to drink 
of the waters of life freely ! Art, as it springs from the source of 
like the act of creation : it has the same obscurity and 
about it. Afterwards, whatever perfection it attains, it 
ncchanical. Its strongest impulse and inspiration is derived, 
what it has done, but from what it has to do. It is not 
surprising that from this state of anxiety and awe with which it 
regards its appointed task, — ^the unknown bourne that lies before it, 
such startling revelations of the world of truth and beauty are often 
struck out when one might least expect it, and that Art has sometimes 
leaped at one vast bound from its cradle to its grave! Mr. Flaxman, 
however, strongly inculcates the contrary theory, and is for raising up 
Art to its most majestic height by the slow and circuitous process of 
an accumulation of rules and machinery. He seems to argue that iu 
advance is on a gradually inclined plane, keeping pace and co-extended 
with that of Science; 'growing with its growth and strengthening 
with its strength.' It appears to \u that this is not tightly to weigh 
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the essential ditFcrences either of Science or of Art ; and that it is 
flying in the face both of fact and argument. He saya, it took 
sculpture nine hundred or a thousand years to advance from its firil 
rude commencement to its perfection in Greece and Egypt : But we 
must remember, that the greatest excellence of the Fine Arts, both 
in Greece, Italy, and Holland, was concentrated into little more than 
a century ; and again, if Art and Science were synonymous, there 
can be no doubt that the knowledge of anatomy and geometry is more 
advanced in England in the present day than it was at Athens in the 
time of Pericles; but is our sculpture therefore superior? The 
answer to this is, • No ; but it ought ta be, and it will be,' Spare 
us, good Mr, Prophesier ! An cannot be transmitted by a receipt, or 
theorem, like Science; and cannot therefore be improved adTibitum : 
It has insepar^ly to do with individual nature and individual genius. 

The Second Lecture is on Egyptian Sculpture, and here Mr. 
Flaxman displays the same accurate information and diligent research 
as before. The Egyptian statues, the Sphinx, the Memnon, Stc. 
were, as is well known, principally distinguished for their size, and 
the immense labour and expense bestowed upon them. The critic 
thus justly characterizes their style and merits : 

' The Egyptian statues stand equally poised on both legs, having 
one foot advanced, the arms either hanging straight down on each 
side; or, if one is raised, it is at a right angle across the body. 
Some of the statues sit on seats, some on the ground, and some are 
kneeling ; but the position of the hands seldom varies from the above 
description ; their attitudes are of course simple, rectilinear, and 
without lateral movement ; the faces are rather flat, the brows, 
eyelids, and mouth formed of simple curves, slightly but sharply 
marked, and with little expression ; the general proportions are some- 
thing more than seven heads high ; the form of the body and limbs 
rather round and effeminate, with only the most evident projections 
and hollows. Their tunica, or rather draperies, are in many instances 
without folds, Winckelman has remarked, that the Egyptians 
executed quadrupeds better than human figures ; for which he gives 
the two following reasons : first, that as professions in that country 
were hereditary, genius must be wanting to represent the human form 
in perfection; secondly. That superstitious reverence for the works 
of their ancestors prevented improvementH. This is an amusing, but 
needless hypothesis : for there are statues in the Capitoline Museum 
with as great a breadth, and choice of grand parts proper to the 
human form, as ever they represented in iheir lions, or other inferior 
Boimals. In addition to these observationt on Egyptian statues, we 
Lnay remark, the forma of their hands and feet are groM ; they hate 
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00 anatomical detail of paru, and are totally deficieat in tb 
motion. Thie Uec deface, in all probatnlity, was not the cansequeoce 
of a <upcr»titiou3 determinarion to persist in the practice of their 
ancestors ; it is accounted for in another and better way. 

' Pythagoras, after he had studied several years in Egypt, sacrificed 
a hundred oxen in consequence of having discovered, that a square of 
the longest side of a righi -angled triangle is equii! to the two squares 
of the lesser sides of the same triangle ; and thence it follows, that 
the knowledge of the Egyptians could not have been very great at 
that time in geometry. This will naturally account for that want of 
motion in their statues and relievos, which can only be obtained by a 
careful observation of nature, assisted by geometry.' 

This is, we apprehend, one of the weak points of Mr. Flaxman's 
reasoning. That geometry may be of great use to fix and ascertain 
certain general principles of the art, we are far from disputing ; but 
surely it was no more necessary for the Egyptian sculptor to wait for 
the discovery of Pytha^oras's problem before he could venture to 
detach the arms from the sides, than it was for the Egyptians them- 
selves to remain swathed and swaddled up like mummies, without the 
power of locomotion, till Pythagoras came with his geometrical 
diagram to set their limbs at liberty. If they could do this without 
a knowledge of mechanics, the sculptor could not help seeing it, and 
imperfectly copying it, if he had the use of his senses or Ii!b wits 
about hira. The greater probability is, that the sepulchra! statues 
were done from, or in imitation of the mummies ; or that as the 
imitation of variety of gesture or motion is always the most difficult, 
these stiff and monotonous positions were adopted (and subsee)uently 
adhered to from custom) as the safest and easiest. After briefly 
noticing the defects of the Hindoo and other early sculpture, 
the author proceeds to account for the improved practice of the 
Greeks on the same formal and mechanic principles. 

'We find,' he says, 'upon these authorities (Vitruvius and the 
elder Pliny), that geometry and numbers were employed to ascertain 
the powers of motion and proportions; optics and perspective (as 
known to the ancients) to regulate projections, hollows, keeping, 
diminution, curvatures, and general effects in figures, groups, insulated 
or in relief, with accompaniments ; and anatomy, to represent the 
bones, muscles, tendons, and veins, ai they appear an the lurface of I be 
human body and infirior animali. 

' In this enlightened age, when the circle of science is so generally 
and well understood — when the connexion and relation of one branch 
with another is demonstrated, and their principles applied from 
necessity and convicuon, wherever possibility allows, in the liberal and 
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mechanical arts, at well as all the other concerns of life — no one can 
be weak or abaiu-d enough to suppose it is within ihe ability and 
province of human genius, without the principles of science prefiously 
acquired — by iS^/bl oBiervalion only — to become possessed of the 
forms, characters, and essences of objects, in such a manner as to 
represent them with truth, force, and pathos at once ! No ; we are 
convinced by reason and experience, (hat " life is short and art Is 
long; " and the perfection of all human productions depends on the 
lindefatigable accumulation of knowledge and labour through a 
mccession of ages.' — P. 55. 

This paragraph, we cannot but think, proceeds altogether on a 
U\»e estimate : it is a misdirection to the student. In following up the 
principles here laid down, the artist's life would not only be short, 
but misspent. Is there no medium, in our critic's view of this matter, 
between a ' slight observation ' of nature, and scientific demonstration ? 
If so, we wilt say there can be no fine art at all 1 For mere abstract 
and formal rules cannot produce truth, force, and pathos in individual 
s; and it ts equally certain that 'slight observation' will not 
er the end, if all but learned pedantry is to be accounted casual 
superficial. This is to throw a slur on the pursuit, and an 
impediment in the way of the art itself. Mr. Flaxman seems here to 
■oppose that our observation is profound and Just, not according to the 
delicacy, comprehensiveness, or steadiness of the attention we bestow 
upon a given object : but depends on the discovery of some other 
object which was before hid ; or on the intervention of mechanical 
rules, which supersede the exercise of our senses and judgments — as 
if the outward appearance of things was concealed by a film of 
abstraction, which could only be removed by the spectacles of books, 
Thus, anatomy is said to be necessary ' to represent the bones, muscles 
tendons, and veins, as they appear on the surface of the humi>n body ; ' 
so that it is to be presumed, that the anatomist, when he has with his 
knife and instruments laid bare the internal structure of the body, sees 
at a glance what he did not before see ; but that the artist, after 
poring over them all his life, is blind to the external appearance of 
veins, muscles, S:c., till the seeing what is concealed under the skin 
enables him for the first time to see what appears through it. We 
do not deny that the knowledge of the internal conformation helps to 
explain and to determine the mraning of the outward appearance ; 
what we object to as unwarrantable and pernicious doctrine, is 
substituting the one process for the other, and speaking slightly of the 
study of nature in the comparison. It shows a want of faith in the 
principles and purposes of the Art itself, and a wish to confound and 
prop it up with the grave mysteries and formal pretensions of Science ; 
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which is to take away its euence and its pride. The nudent whc 

setB to work under mch an impressian. may accumulaie a great deal 
of learned lumber, and enTelope him»elf in diagrams, dcmonnrations, 
and the whole circle of the sciences ; but while he is persuaded that 
the study of nature is but a ' alight ' part of his task, he will ncrcr be 
able to draw, colour, or express a single object, farther than this can 
be done by a rule and compasses. The crutches of science will not 
lend wings to genius. Suppose a person were to tell us, chat if he 
pulled oil" his coat and laid bare his arm, this would gire a% (with all 
the attention we could bestow upon it) oo additional ineight into its 
form, colour, or the appearance of veins and muscles on the surface, 
unless he at the same time sulTered us in flay it ; should we not laugh 
in hia face as wanting common sense, or conclude that he was 
laughing at us ! So the late Professor of Sculpture lays little stress in 
accounting for the progress of Grecian art on the perfection which 
the human form acquired, and the opportunities for studying its Tarieties 
and movements in the Olympic exercises ; but considers the whole 
miracle as easily solved, when the anatomist came with hia probe and 
ploughed up the surface of the Uesh, and the geometrician came with 
his line and plummet, and demonstrated the centre of gravity. He 
sums up the question in these words : ' In the early times of Greece, 
Pausanias informs us the twelve Gods were worshipped in Arcadia, 
under the forms of rude atones ; and before D^alus the statues had 
eyes nearly shut, the arms attached to their udes, and the legs 
close together ! but at geomrlry, mechanic!, arithmetic, and atial«my 
impnmeil, painting and scalplure acquired action, propertinn and dtltuied 
partt.' As to the slight account that is made in this reasoning of the 
immediate observation of visible objects, the point may be settled by 
an obvious dilemma : Either the eye sees the whole of any object 
before it ; or it does not. If it sees and comprehends the whole of it 
with all its parts and relations, then it must retain and be able to give 
a faithful and satisfactory resemblance, without calling in the aid of 
rules or science to prevent or correct errors and defects ; just as the 
human face or form is perfectly represented in a looking-glass. But 
if the eye sees only a email part of what any visible object contains 
in it, — has only a glimmering of colour, proportion, expression &c., 
then this incipient and imperfect knowledge may be improved to an 
almost tolinite degree by close attention, by study and practice, and 
by comparing a succession of objects with one another ; which is the 
proper and essentia! province of the artist, independently of abstract 
rules or science. On further observation we notice many details in a 
face which escaped us at the first glance; by a study of faces and of 
mankind practically, we perceive expressions which the generality do 
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it done by rul-e. The fallac 



r hasty observation does not giTC, is 
supplied by science 3od general theories, and not by a closer and con- 
tinued observation of the thing itself, so that all that belongs to the 
latter department is necessarily casual and slight. 

Mr. Flaxman enforces the same argument by quoting the rules laid 
down by Vitruvius, for ascertaining the true principles of form and 
motion. This writer says, ' If a man lies on his back, his arms and 
legs may be so extended, that a circle may be drawn round, touching 
the extremities of his Sogers and toes, the centre of which circle shall 
be his navel : also, that, a man standing upright, the length of his 
arms when fully extended is equal to his height ; thus that the circle 
and the square equally contain the general form and motion of the 
human (igure.' From these hints, and the profound mathematical 
train of reasoning with which Leonardo da Vinci has pursued the 
subject, the author adds, that a complete system of the principles 
followed by the ancient Greek sculptors may be drawn out : that is 
to say, that because all the inflections of figure and motion of which the 
human body is susceptible, are contained within the above-mentioned 
I circle or square, the knowledge of all this formal generality wclajej a 
I knowledge of all the subordinate and implied particulars. The contor- 
' tionsof the Laocoon, the agony of the Children, the look of the Dying 
Gladiator, the contours of the Venus, the grace and spirit of the 
Apollo, are all, it seems, contained within the limits of tbe circle 
or the square ! Just as well might it be contended, that having got a 
square or Oval frame, of the size of a picture by Titian or Vandyke, 
every one is qualified to paint a face within it equal in force or beauty to 
Titian or Vandyke. 

In the same spirit of a determination to make art a handmaid 

attendant upon Science, the author thus proceeds : ' Pliny says, lib. 

xxxiv. c. 8, Leontius, the contemporary of Phidias, first expressed 

tendons and veins — primus tiervoi el •atnat expreuU — which was 

immediately after the anatomical researches and improvements of 

I Hippocrates, Democritus, and their disciples ; and we shall find in 

L the same manner all the improvements in art followed improvements 

^in science.' Yet almost in the next page, Mr. Flaxman himself 

F Bcknowledges, that even in the best times of Grecian sculpture, and 

the era of Phidias and Praxiteles, dissections were rare, and anatomy 

very imperfectly understood, and cites ' the opinion of the learned 

Professor of Anatomy, that the ancients artists owed much more to 

the study of living than dead bodies.' Sir Anthony Carlisle, aware 

of the deficiencies of former ages in this branch of knowledge, and 

f jret conscious that he himself would be greatly puzzled to carve the 
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Apollo or ibc Venus, very naturally and wisely coDcludee, tl 
latter dcpcnda upon a courfle of study, and an acquaintance with forms 
very dilFerent from any which he posseases. It is a smattering and 
atfcctation of science that leads men to auppose that it is capable of 
more than it really ia, and of supplying the undelined and CTanescent 
creations of art with universal and infallible prinqiples. There cannot 
be an opinion more produclire of presumption and sloth. 

The same turn of thought it insisted on in the Fourth Lecture, 
On Srirrue ; and indeed nearly the whole of that Lecture is devoted 
to a fuller developeraent and exemplification of what appears to us 
a servile prejudice. It would lie unjust, however, to Mr. Flaxnian, 
to suppose, or to insinuate, that he is without a better sense and better 
principles of art, whenever he trusted to his own feelings and experi- 
ence, instead of being hoodwinked by an idle theory. Nothing can 
be more excellent than the following observations which occur towards 
the conclusion of the Lecture on Compoiiiion ; 

' What has been delivered comprises some of the rules for com- 
posing, and observations on composition, the most obvious, and perhaps 
not the least useful. They have been collected from the best works 
and the best writings, examined and compared with their prtnciplet 
in nature. Such a comprehensive view may be serviceaUe to the 
younger itudeni, in pointing his way, preventing error, and ihowing 
the needful materials j but after all, ht must perform the •wori hrmie^! 
All rules, all critical discourses, can but awaken the intelligence, and 
stimulate the will, with advice and directions, for a beginning of that 
which ia to be done. They may be compared to the scatfolding for 
raising a magnificent palace ; it is neither the building nor the decora- 
tion, but it \i the workman's indispensable help in erecting the walls 
which enclose the apartments, and which may afterwards be enriched 
with the most splendid ornaments. Every painter and sculptor feels 
a conviction that a considerable portion of science is requisite to the 
productions of liberal an ; but he will he equally convinced, that 
whatever is produced from principles and rules only, added to the 
most exquisite manual labour, ia no more than a mechanical work- 
Sentiment is the life and soul of fine art ; without which it is all a 
dead letter ! Sentiment gives a sterling value, an irresistible charm 
to the rudest imagery or most unpractised scrawl. By this quality 
a firm alliance is formed with the aifections in all works of art. 
With an earnest watchfulness for their preservation, we are made to 
perceive and feel the most sublime and terrific subjectf, following the 
course of sentiment, through the current and mazes of intelligence and 
paiaion, to the niost delicate and tender ties and sympathies.' ' 

From the account of Grecian sculpture, in the third Lecture, vhi^ 
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A done with care and judgmeot, we iieli.-'Ci the following dcscriptioiiB 
of the MinerTa anil Jupiier of Phidias : 



■WithiD the' 



e (at the Acropolis of Athens) stood the 



I 



of Minerva, thirty-nine feel high, made by Phidias, of ivory and gold, 
holding a victory, six feet high, in her right hand, and a spear in her 
left, her tunic reaching to het feet. She had her helmet on, and the 
Medusa's head on her igis; her shield was adorned with the battle 
of the gods and giants, the pedestal with the birth of Pandora. Plato 
tells us that the eyes of this statue were precious stones. But the 
great work of this chief of sculptors, the astonishment and praise of 
after ages, was the Jupiter at Ells, sitting on his throne, his left hand 
holding a sceptre, his right extending rictory lo the Olympian con- 
querors, his head crowned with olive, and his pallium decorated with 
birds, beasts, and flowers. The four corners of the throne were 
dancing victories, each supported by a sphinx, tearing a Thebao youth. 
At the back of the throne, above his head, were the three horns, or 
seasons, on one aide, and on the other the three Graces. On the 
bar, between the legs of the throne, and the panels, or spaces, between 
them, were represented many stories. — the destruction of Nlobe's 
children, the labours of Hercules, the delivery of Prometheus, the 
garden of Hesperides, with the different adventures of the heroic 
ages. On the base, the battle of Thcee\is with ilie Amazons ; on the 
pedestal, a Q assembly of the gods, the sun and moon in their c 
and the birth of Venus. The height of the 
The statue was ivory, enriched with the radiance of golder 
and precious stones, and was justly esteemed one of the seven wonders 
of the world. 

' SeYeral other statues of great excellence, in marble and in bronze, 
are mentioned among the works of Phidin, particularly a Venus, 
placed by the Romans in the forum of Octavia ; two Minervas, one 
named Callimorphus, from the beauty of its form ; and it is likely 
that tbe tine statue of this goddess in Mr. Hope's gallery is a repeU- 
tion in marble of Phidias's bronze, from its resemblance in attitude, 
drapery, and helmet, to the reverse of an Athenian coin. Another 
ftatue by him was an Amazon, called Eutnemon, from her beautifiil 
legs. There is a print of this in the Muinim Pium Clemintinum.' 

With the name of Phidias, Mr. Flagman couples that of Praxi- 
teles, and gives the following spirited sketch of him and his works : — 

' Praxiteles excelled in the highest graces of youth and beauty. 
He is said to have excelled not only otber sculptors, but himself, by 
his marble statues in the Ceramicus of Athens ; but his Venus was 
preferable to all others in the world, and many sailed to Coidos for 
the purpose of seeing it. This sculptor having made two statues of 
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Venus, one with drapery, the other without, the Coans preferred the 
clothed figure, on account of ita Bevere modesty, the same price being 
Bet upon each. The citizens of Cnidos took the rejected statue, and 
afterwards refused it to King Nicomedrs, who would bare forgiven 
them an immense debt in return ; but they were resolved to suffer any 
thing, so long as ihiH statue, by Praxiteles, ennobled Cnidoi. The 
temple was entirely open in which it was placed, because every view 
was equally admirable. This Venus was still in Cnidos during the 
reign of the Emperor Arcadius, a" .- ^. - . 

the known works of Praxiteles 
Lizard-killer, and Bacchus leanii 
But we must stop short in thit 
works, or we should never have done. This s 
fabulous age of sculpture, when marble started into life as in a liuturi- 
ous dream, and men appeared to have no other employment than 'to 
make Gods in ihcir own image.' The Lecturer bestows due and 
eloquent praise on the horses in the Llgin collection, which he sup- 
poses CO have been done under the superintendence, and probably from 
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n the Lecture on this subject ; namely, that as poets and engravers 
used a ilyhi, or style, to execute their works, the name of the instru- 
letaphorically applied to express the art itself. Style 
ms the mode of representing nature; and this again arise* 
irom the various characcer of men's minds, and the infinite variety of 
views which may be taken of nature. After seeing the Apollo, the 
Hercules, and other celebrated works of antiquity, we seem to have 
exhausted our stock of admiration, and to conceive that there is no 
higher perfection for sculpture to attain, or to aspire to. Bui at the 
first sight of the Elgin Marbles, we feel that we have been in a mis- 
take, and the ancient objects of our idolatry fall into an inferior class 
or style of art. They are comparatively, and without disparagement 
of their vast and almost superhuman merit, stud-up gods and goddesses. 
But a new principle is at work in the others which we had not seen 
or felt the want of before (not a studied trick, or curious refinement, 
but an obvious truth, arising from a more intimate acquaintance with, 
and firmer reliance on, nature;) — a principle of fiision, of motioit, i 
that the marble flows like a -wave. The common aniiqaa reprea 
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die moat perfect forms and proportions, with each part perfectly under- 
stood and executed; every thing is brought out; every thing is made 
as exquisite and imposing as it can be in itself; but each part aeems 
to be cut out of the marble, and (o answer to a model of itself in the 
i. But in the fragment of the Theseus, the whole is 
one impression like wax ; there is all the Sexibility, the 
IS of flesh J there is the same alternate tension and relaxa- 
me sway and yielding of the parts ; ' the right hand knows 
ft hand doelh ' ; and the sutue bends and plays under 
the fraraer's mighty hand and eye, as if, instead of being a block of 
marble, it was provided with an internal machinery of nerves and 
muscles, and felt every the slightest pressure or motion from one 
extremity to the other. This, then, is the greatest grandeur of style, 
from the comprehensive idea of the whole, joined to the greatest sim- 
plicity, from the entire union and subordination of the parts. There 
is no ostentation, no stitTness, no overlabouted finishing. Every thing 
is in its piace and degree, and put to its proper use. The greatest 
power is combined with the greatest ease : there is the perfection 
of knowledge, with the total absence of a conscious display of it. We 
lind so little of an appearance of art or labour, that we might be 
almost tempted to suppose that the whole of these groups were done 
by means of cailj from fine nature ; for it is to be observed, that the 

and reaction of parts, being copied from that which has life and motion 
in itself. What adds a passing gleam of probability to such a sugges- 
tion is, that these statues were placed at a height where only the 
general effect could be distinguished, and chat the back and hinder 
parts, which are just as scrupulously finished as the rest, and as true 
to the mould of nature, were fixed against a wall where they could 
not be seen at all ; and where the labour (if we do not suppose it to 
be in a great measure abridged mechanically) was wholly thrown 
away. However, we do not lay much stress on this consideration j 
for we are aware that ' the labour we delight in physics pain,' and we 
believe thai the person who cou/ti do the statue of the Theseus, ivauld 
do it, under all circumstances, and without fee or reward of any kind. 
We conceive that the Elgin Marbles settle another disputed point of 
vital interest to the arts. Sir Joshua Reynolds contends, among 
others, that grandeur of style consists in ^vicg only the masict, and 
leaving out the details. The statues we are speaking of repudiate this 
doctrine, and at least demonstrate the possibility of uniting the two 
things, which had been idly represented to be incompatible, as if they 
were not obviously found together in nature. A great number of 
parts may be collected into one mass ; as, on the other hand, a work 
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may equally want minute details, or large and imposing i 
Suppose all the light to be [hrowa od one side of a &ce, and all 
the shadow on the other : the ch'umicuro may be worked up with the 
utmost delicacy and pains in the one, and c*ery vein or freckle dij- 
tinctly marked on the other, without destroying the general effect — 
that is, the two broad massee of light and shade. Mr. Flaxttun takn 
notice that there were two eras of Grecian art before the time of 
Pericles and Phidias, when it was at its height. In the 6rst they gave 
only a gross or formal representation of the objects, so that you could 
merely say, 'This is a man, that is a horse.' To thb clumsy concrete 
style succeeded the most elaborate finishing of parts, without selection, 
grace or grandeur. ' Elaborate finishing was soon afterwards ' [after 
the time of Dxdalut and his scholars'! ' carried to exceu : undutatiag 
locks and spiral knots of liatr like shells, as well as the drapery, were 
wrought with the most elaborate care and exactneia ; whilst the 
tasteless and baxbarous character of the face and limbs remained 
much the same as in former times.' This was the natural course 
of things, to denote first the gross object ; then to run into the 
opposite extreme, and give Done but the detached parts. The dilli- 
cuity was to unite the two in a noble and comprehensire idea of 

We are chiefly indebted for the iuformaiion or amusement we 
derive from Mr. Flaxmao's work, to the historical details of hii 
subject. We cannot say that he has removed any of the doubts or 
stumbling-blocks in our way, or extended the landmarks of taste or 
reasoning. We turned with some interest to the Lecture on Beiatty ; 
for the artist has left specimens of this quality in several of his works. 
We were a good deal disappointed. It sets out in this manner: 
' That beauty is not merely an imaginary quality, but a real essence, 
may be inferred from the harmony of the universe ; and the perfection 
of its wondrous parts wc may understand from all surrounding nature ; 
and in this course of observation we find, that man has more of beauty 
bestowed on him as he riaes higher in creation." The rest is of a 
piece with this exordium,^containing a dissertation on the variotu 
gradations of being, of which man is said to be at the top, — on the 
authority of Socrates, who argues, ' that the human form is the most 
perfect of all forms, because it contains in it the principles and powen 
of all inferior forms.' This assertion is either a Hat contradiction of 
the fact, or an antique riddle, which we do not pretend to solve. 
Indeed, we hold the ancients, with all our veneration for them, to 
have been wholly destitute of philosophy in this department j and 
Mr. Flaxman, who was taught when he was young to look up to thein 
for light and instnictioD in the philosophy of art, baa engrafted too 
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perfect human beauty la that fnost frci frm 
or mind, and may he therefore defined — Tl 
most perfect body.' 

In support of this truism, he stringE 
together, an if he were atringing pearls : 

' In Plato's dialogue concercing the beautiful, he shows the power 
and influence of mental beauty on corporeal ; and in hia dialogue, 
entitled " The greater Hippias," Socrates obBervea in argument, " that 
as 3. beautiful vase is inferior to a beautiful horse, and at; a beautiful 
horse is not to be compared to a beautiful Tirgin, in the same manner 
a beautiful virgin is inferior in beauty to the immortal Gods ; for," 
says he, "there is a beauty incorruptible, ever the same." It is 
remarkable, that, immediately after, he says, " Fhidias is skilful in 
beauty," Aristotle, the Scholar of Plato, begins his Treatise on Morals 
thus : — "Every art, every method and institution, every action and 
council, seems to seek some good ; therefore the ancienta pronounced 
the beautiful to be good." Much, indeed, might be collected from 
this philosopher's treatisea on morals, poetics, and physiognomy, of 
the greatest importance to our subject; but for the present we shall 
produce only two quotations from Xenophon's Memoraiifia, which 
contain the immediate application of these ])rinciplea to the arts 
of design. In the dialogue between Socrates and the sculptor Clito, 
Socratea concludes, that " Statuary must represent the emotions of the 
soul by form ; " and in the former part of the same dialogue, Parrhasiui 
and Socrates agree that, " the good and evil qualities of the soul may 
be represented in the figure of man by pai nting." In the applications 
from ihia dialogue to our subject, we must remember, philoaophy 
demonstrates that rationality and Intelligence, although connected with 
animal nature, rises above it, and property exists in a more exalted 
state. From such contemplations and maxims, the ancient artists 
sublimated the sentiments of their works, expressed in the choicest 
forma of nature ; thus they produced their divinities, heroes, patriotB, 
and philosophers, adhering to the principle of Plato, that " nothing is 
beautiful which is not good ; " it was this which, in ages of polytheism 
and idolatry, still continued to enforce a popular impression of divine 
attributes and perfection.' 

If the ancient sculptors had had nothing hut such maxims and 
contemplations as these to assiai them in forming their statues, they 
would have been greatly to seek indeed ! Take ihcae homilies on 
the Beautiful and the Good, together with Euclid's Elements, into 
I t^ country town in England, and see if you can make a modern 
IB of it. The Greelc artists did not learn to put expression into 
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their works, because Socraies had raid, that ' statuary must repreieni the 
emotioDS of the soul by form ; ' but he said that they ought to do to, 
because he had seen it done by Phidias and others. It was from the 
diligent study aud contemplation of the ' choicest forms of nature,* aod 
from (he natural lose of beauty and grandeur in the hutnan brean, 
and not from ' ahreds and patches,' of philosophy, that they drew 
their conceptioas of Gods and men. Let us not, however, bethought 
hard on the metaphysics of the ancients : they were the lirst to propoae 
these questions, and to feel the curiosity and the earnest desire to 
know what the btauiifal and the good meant. If the will wa» not 
tantamount to the deed, it was scarcely their fault ; and perhaps, 
inttead of blaming their partial success, we ought rather to take shame 
to ourselves for the little progress we have made, and the dubiout 
light thai has been shed upon such (questions since. If the Professor 
of Sculpture had sought for the principles of beauty in the antique 
statues, instead of the ichefia of the commentators, he probably might 
have found it Id resolve itself (according, at least, to their peculiar 
and favourite view of it] into a certain symmetry of form, answering 
in a great measure, to harmony of colouring, or of musical sounds. 
We do not here alfect to lay down a metaphysical theory, but to 
criticise an historical fact. We are not bold enough to say that 
beauty in general depends on a regular gradation and correspondence 
of lines, but we may safely assert that Grecian beauty does. If we 
take any beautiful Greek statue, we shall find that, seen in profile, the 
forehead and nose form nearly a perpendicular straight line ; and 
that linely turned at that point, the lower part of the hce falls by 
gentle and almost equal curves to the chin. The cheek is fiill and 
round, and the outline of the side of the face a general sloping line. 
In front, the eyebrows are straight, or gently curved ; ihe eyelids full 
and round to match, answering to that of Belphoebe, in Spenser — 



The space between the eyebrows is broad, and the two sides of the 
DOse straight, and nearly parallel ; the nostrils form large and disdnct 
curves ; the lips are full and even, the corners being large ; the chia 
is round, and rather short, tbrming, with the two sides of the face, a 
regular oval. The opposite to this, the Grecian model of beauty, it 
to be seen in the contour and features of the African face, where all 
the lines, instead of corresponding to, or melting into, one another, in 
a kind of rhyihmui of form, are sharp, angular, and at cross purposes. 
Where strength and majesty were to be expressed by the Greeks, 
they adopted a greater squareness, but there was the same unity and 
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correspondence of outline. Greek grace is harmony of moTement. 
The ideal may be regarded as a certain predominant quality or 
character (this may be ugliness or deformity as well as beauty, ai is 
seen in the forma of fauna and satyrs) difFueed over all the parts of an 
object, and carried to the utmost pitch, that our acquaintance with 
visible models, and our conception of the imaginary object, will 
warrant. It is extending our impresBions larther, raising them higher 
than usual, from the acluul la iVe peisiliU.^ How far we can enlarge 
our discoveries from the one of these to the other, is a point of some 
nicety. In treating on this question, out author thus distinguishes the 
Natural and the Ideal Styles: 

' The Natural Style may be defined thus : a representation of the 
human form, according to the distinction of sex and age, in action or 
repose, expressing the affccuons of the soul. The same words may 
be used to define the Ideal Style, but ihey must be followed by this 
addition — jilecud from such perfect examples as may excile in our minJt 
a conreplien of the prelernalural. By these definitions will be under- 
stood that the Natural Style is peculiar to humanity, and the Ideal to 
spirituality and divinity.' 

We should be inclined to say, that the female divinities of the 
ancients were Goddesses because they were ideal, rather than that 
they were i<leal because they belonged to the class of Goddesses ; 
* By their own beauty were they deified.' Of the difficulty of passing 
the line that separates the actual from the imaginary world, some test 
may be formed by the suggestion thrown out a little way back ; Titn. 
that the ideal is exemplified in systematizing and enhancing any idea 
whether of beauty or deformity, as in the case of the fauns and 
satyrs of autiquity. The expressing of depravity and grossness is 
produced here by approximating the human face and figure to that of 
the brute ; so that the mind runs along this line from one to the other, 
and carries the wished-for resemblance as far as it pleases. But here 
both the extremes are equally well known, equally objects of sight 
and observation : insomuch that there might be a literal substitution of 
the one for the other ; but in the other case, of elevating character 
and pourtraying Gods as men, one of the extremes is missing ; and 
the combining the two, i.i combining a positive with an unknown 
abstraction. To represent a Jupiter or Apollo, we take the beat 
species, (as it seems to us,) and select the best of that species: 
how we are to get beyond that 6esi, without any given form or 
visible image to refer to, it is not easy to determine. The ideal, 

' Verie and poetry bat ill lource In thi< principle ; it ii the haririDnjr or the loul 

' ' 'le or pletrite to langnige and to indifferentlhiagi { 

a a luatBioeil inii mcBiured itep over uneven ^onnd. 
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according to Mr. Plaxman, h ' the scale by which to beareo we do 
atcmd ; ' but it ii a hazardous undertaking to soar above reaiiiy, bj'. 
erabodying an abair iciioo. If the aDcients could have seen the 
immortal Gods, with their bodily sense, (as it was said that Jupcer 
had revealed himself to Phidias,) they might have been enabled [o< 
^ve some reflection or shadow of their couDtenances to their humu 
likenesses of them ; otherwise, poetry and philosophy lent their light in 
vain. It is true, we may magnify the human figure to any extent we 
please, for that is a nieclianical a^air ; but how we are to add lo our 
ideas of grace or grandeur, beyond any thing wc have ever seen, 
merely by contemplating grace and grandeur that we have neyer seeOr 
is quite another matter. If we venture beyond the highest point of 
excellence of which we have any example, we quit our hold of the 
natural, without being sure that we have laid our hands on what ia 
truly divine ; for that has no earthly image or representative — oature 
ii the only rule or ' legislator.* We may combine existing qualities 
but this must be consistently, that is, such as are found combined id 
nature. Repose was given to the Olympian Jupiter to expreaa 
majesty; because the greatest power was found to imply repose, and 
to produce its etfecis with the least effort. Minerva, the Goddess of 
Wisdom, was represented young and beautiful ; because wisdom wai 
discovered not to be conGned to age or ugliness. Not only the 
individual excellencies, but their bond of union, were sanctioned by 
the testimony of observation and experience. Bacchus is represented 
with full, exuberant features, with prominent lips, and a stem brow, 
as expressing a character of plenitude and bounty, and the taiuer of 
savages and wild beasts. But this ideal conception is carried to the. 
brink ; the mould ia tiill, and with a very little more straining, it 
would overflow into caricature and distortion. Mercury has wings, 
which is merely a grotesque and fanciful combination of known 
images. Apollo was described by the poets (if not represented bj 
■he statuary) with a round jocund face, and golden locks, in allusioa 
to the appearance and rays of the sun. This was an allegory, and 
would be soon turned to abuse in sculpture or painting. Thus we 
tee how circumscribed and uncertain the province of the iJeal ia, 
when once it advances from 'the most perfect nature to spirituality 
and divinity.' We suspect the improved Deity often fell short of 
the heroic original ; and the Venus was only the most beautiful 
woman of the time, with diminished charms and a finer name added, 
to her. With respect to ii/eal expression, it ts superior to conunoa 
every-daj expression, no doubt ; that is, it must be raised to correapond' 
with lofty characters placed in striking situations ; but it is tame aod. 
feeble compared with what those characters would exhilHt in tfae^ 
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supposed circumstances. The expression* io the In 
arc etrikiog and grand ; but couid we see the expr< 
in the commonest face in real danger of being burnt to 
put all imaginary expressions to shame and flight. 

Mr. Flaxman makes an attempt to vindicate the gc 
and eyes of precious stones, in the ancient statues, as calculated to 
add to the awe of the beholder, and inspire a belief in their preter- 
natural power. In this point of view, or as a matter of religious 
faith, we are not tenacious on the subject, any more than we object 
to the wonder-working images and moving eyes of the patron saints 
in Popish churches. But the question, ae it regards the fine arts in 
general, is curious, and treated at some length, and with considerable 
intricacy and learning, by the Lecturer. 

' We certainly know,' he says, ' that the arts of painting and 
sculpture are different in their essential properties. Painting exists by 
colours only, and form is the peculiarity of sculpture ; but there is a 
principle common to both, in which both are united, and without 
which neither can exist — and this is drawing ; and in the union of 
light, shadow, and colour, sculpture may be seen more advantageously 
by the chill light of a winter's day, or the warmer tints of a mid- 
summer's sun, according to the solemnity or cheerfulness of the 
subject. These positions will be generally agreed to; but the 
question before us is, ■' How far was Phidias successful in adding 
colours to the sculpture of the Athenian Minerva, and the Olympian 
Jupiter.'"— which examples were followed by succeeding artists. 

' We have all been struck by the resemblance of figures in coloured 
waxwork to persons in fits, and therefore such a representation is 
particularly proper for the similitude of persons in fits, or the deceased : 
but the Olympian Jupiter and the Athenian Minerva were intended 
to represent those who were superior to death and disease. They 
were believed immortal, and therefore the sitllness of these statues, 
having the culouring of life, during the time the spectator viewed 
them, would appear divinity in awful abstraction or repose. Their 
stupendous size alone was preternatural ; and the colouring of life 
without motion increased the sublimity of the statue and the tenor of 
the pious beholder. The effect of the materials which composed 
these statues has also been tjuestioned. The statues themselves 
(according to the information of Aristotle, in his book concerning 
the world) were made of stone, covereil with plates of ivory, so 
fitted together, that at the distance requisite for seeing them, they 
appeared one mass of ivory, which has much the tint of delicate flesh. 
The ornaments and garments were enriched with gold, coloured 
1, and precious stones. 
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*Gotd ornaineati on irory are equally splendid and barntonioiB, 
aod in such coloeral formi mutt have added a dazzling glory, like 
electric fluid running over ihe lurfacc: the figure, chuacter, ud 
tplendour must have had the appearance of an immortal vision in the 
eyea of the voiary. 

' But let U8 attend la the judgment passed on these l>y the ancieoli: 
we have already quoted ^Juintilian, who says, '• they apgiear lo haic 
added iomething to religion, the work was so worthy of the divinity." 
Plato says, "the eyei of Minerva were of precious siodcb," sod 
immediately adds, *' Phidias was skilful in beauty." Ariitotle calls 
him "the wise sculptor." An opinion prevailed that Jupiter had 
revealed himBelf to Phidias ; and the statue is said to have been 
touched by lightning in approbation of the work. After these 
teattmonies, there seems no doubt remaining of the etTect prodnccd by 
these coloured statues; but the very reasons that prove that coloun 
in sculpture may have the effect of supernatural visioD, j£r/, or Jttli, 
prove at the same time that such practice is utterly improper for tlv 
general representation of the human figure : btcaute, at the tinii c/* 
carnation in nature are conieqaencet of circulation, -a/kergvcr iht cvlour ^ 
jitih is iten •mithaul motion^ it reiemblei onlj death, or a latpauion t/lle 
vital power I. 

' Let not this application of colours, however, in the instances of 
the Jupiter and Minerva, be considered as a mere arbitrary decision 
of choice or taste in the sculptor, to render his work agreeable in the 
eyes of the beholder. It was produced by a much higher motiTe. 
It was the desire of rendering these stupendous forms' living and 
intelligent to the astonished gaze of the votary, and to confound the 
sceptical by a flash of conviction, that something of divinity resided 
in the statues themselves. 

*The practice of painting sculpture seems to have been common lo 
most countries, particularly in the early and barbarous states of society. 
But whether we look on the idols of the South Sea«, the Etruscan 
])ainted sculpture and Icrra-cotia monuments, or the recumbent 
coloured statues on tombs of the middle ages, we shall generally End 
the practice has been employed to enforce superstition, or preserve an 
exact similitude of the deceased. 

* These, however, are in themselves perverted purposes. The 
real ends of painting, sculpture, and all the other arts, are to elevate 
the mind to the contemplation of truth, to give the judgment a 
rational determination, and to represent such of our fellow-mcn as 
have been benefactors to society, not in the deplorable and falleo 

' It ilnei nnl appear that the general form wai coloured, ai Mr. F]>in 
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Mate of a lifeieaa and mouldering corpse, but m the full vigour of thcii 
faculties when livitig, or in something corresponding to the state of 
the good received among the just made perfect.' 

All this may be very true and very fine ; what the greater part of 
it has to do with the colouring of statues, we are at a lost to com- 
prehend. Whenever Mr. Flaxman gives a reason, it usually makes 
against himself; but his faith in his conclusion is prtuf against con* 
iradiction. He says, that adding fjesh-colour to statues gives an 
appearance of death to them, becauie the colour of Fife •wifhaut motion 
arguci a iuipens'ton of tht -vilal poiueri. The same might be said of 
pictures which have colour without motion j but who would contend, 
that because a chalk-drawing has the tints of flesh (denoting circula- 
tion) superadded to it, this gives it the appearance of a person in tits, 
or of death '. On the contrary, Sir Joshua Reynolds makes it an 
objection to coloured statues, that, as well as wax-work, they were 
too much like life. This was always the scope and ' but-end ' of his 
theories and rules on art, that it should avoid coming in loo close 
contact with nature. Still we are not sure that this is not the true 
reason, vh. that the imitation ought not to amount to a deception, 
nor be elfected by gross or identical means. We certainly hate all 
wax-work, of whatever description; and the idea of colouring a 
statue gives us a nausea ; but as is the case with most bigoted people, 
the clearness of our reasoning does not keep pace with the strength of 
our prejudices. It is easy to repeat that the object of painting is 
colour and form, while the object of sculpture is form alone ; and to 
ring the changes on the purity, the severity, the abstract truth of 
sculpture. The question returns as before; Why should sculpture be 
more pure, more severe, more abstracted, than any thing else? The 
only clew we can suggest is, that from the immense pains bestowed in 
sculpture on mere form, or in giving solidity and permanence, this 
predominant feeling becomes an exclusive and unsociable one, and the 
mind rejects every addition of a more fleeting or superficial kind as an 
excrescence and an impertinence. The form is hewn out of the solid 
rock ; to tint and daub it over with a flimsy, perishable substance, is 
a mockery and a desecration, where the work itself is likely to last 
for ever. A statue is the utmost possible developement of form ; 
and that on which the whole powers and faculties of the artist have 
been bent : It has a right then, by the laws of intellectual creation, 
to stand alone in that simpUcity and unsullied nakedness in which it 
has been wrought. Tangiilcfnrm {the piimary idea) is blind, averse 
to colour. A statue, if it were coloured at all, ought to be inlaid, 
that is, done in mosaic, where the colour would be pact of the solid 
materials. But this would be an undertaking beyond human strength. 
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W« ifcill cofVwIr tMtr eyxraai with a At aa if U am of PiB, the 
MCvod bMHiace of Ml ia nodoa tine*; lad in ^Kakug of which, 
the lonwd Lectwer hai ndirlgcd a tas of tadamthatj ta^amamtt, 
wUch baa the man Kriking cMct at it » raie with Uai. 

«Thc Cathedral of Pm, Inh by Boakettns, an titHtea Btm 
DnUcbtinii, wm the Mcond taatd edifice (St. ICHh'a, in Vcidcei 
faeinjt the fint) nued after the dntniction of the Roman power i& 
Italy. It baa received the honour of hdag allowed by ponerity to 
have takn the lead in reatorbg an; and indeed the trareller, on 
ntertnjt the city gam, i* attooithed by a tcene of archiiectural 
magnificence and tia^larity not to be equalled in the world. Four 
•Uipendou* (tmcturea of white nurble in one group — the solemn 
Cathedral, in the general parallelogram of its form, resembliog an 
ancient temple, which unites and itmplilies the arched divisioni of its 
rxterior i the Baptiitry, a circular building, surrounded with archea 
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and columns, crowned with Diches, statues, and pJDnacles, rising to an 
apex in the centre, terminated by a statue of the Baptist ; the Falling 
Tower, which is thirteen feet out of the perpendicular, a most elegant 
cylinder, raised by eight rowa of columns surmounting each other, 
and surrounding a staircase; the Cemetery, a long square corridor, 
400 by 200 feet, containing the ingenious works of the improvers of 
painting down to the sixteenth century. This extraordinary scene, 
in the evening of a summer's day, with a splendid red sun setring in 
a dark-blue sky, the full moon rising in the opposite side, over a city 
nearly deserted, alTects the beholder's mind with such a sensation of 
magnilicence, solitude, and wonder, that he scarcely knows whether 
he is in this world or not.' 

After the glossiness, and splendour, and gorgeous perfection of 
Grecian art, the whole seems to sink into littleness and insignificance, 
compared with the interest we feel in the period of its restoration, 
and in the rude, but mighty efforts, it made to reach 10 its former 
height and grandeur 1 — with more anxious thoughts, and with a more 
fearful experience to warn it — with the ruins of the old world 
crumbling around tt, and the new one emerging out of the gloom of 
Gothic barbarism and ignorance — taught to look from the outspread 
map of time and change beyond it — and if less critical in nearer 
objects, commanding a loftier and more extended range, like the 
bursting the bands of death asunder, or the first dawo of light and 
peace after darkness and the tempest ! 
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V0I.L.1 [;«««-^.S3o. 

This is a very good book, but spun out to too great a length. Mr. 
Wilson will not bate an inch of his right to be tediously minute on 
any of the topics that pass in review before him, whether they relate 
to public or private matters, the author's life and writings, or the 
answers to them by Tutchin and Ridpath. He is indeed so well 
furnished with materials, and so full of his subject, that instead of 
studying to reduce the size of his work, he very probably thinks he 
has shown forbearance in not making it longer. We could not wish 
a more distinct or honest chronicler. There is scarcely a sentence, 
or a sentiment in his work, that we disapprove, unless we were to 
quarrel with what is said in dispraise of the Beggar't Opera. In 
general, his opinions are sound, liberal, and enlightened, and as clear 
and btelligible in the expressioo as the inteDCion is upright and manly, 
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The style is plain and unaflected, as is usu^ty the case 
writer thicks more of his subject than of himiclf. Mr. Wilson 
appears as the zealous and coDsiBleni friend of civil and religious 
liberiyi and not only nerer swerves from, or betrays his principles, 
but omits DO opportunity of avowing and enforcing them. He has 
' cKcellent iteration in him.' If he repeats the old story over again, 
that liberty is a blessing, and slavery a curse, — if he depicts persecu- 
tion and religious bigotry in the same unvarying and odious colours, 
and never sees the phantom of Jivinr right without proceeding to have 
a tilting-bout with it, — as honest Hector Macintire coutd not be 
preremed by his uncle, Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, from encountering a 
ual whenc*er he saw one, — we confess, notwithstanding, tliat we like 
this pertinacity better than some people's indifference or tergiversation. 
The biographer of Defoe, like Defoe himself, is a Whig, and of the 
true stamp ; that is, he is a staunch and incorruptible advocate of 
Whig principles, and of the great aims the leaders of the Revolution 
bad in view, as opposed to the absurd and mischievous doctrines of 
their adversaries ; though this does not bribe his judgment, but 
rather makes him more anxious in pointing out and lamenting the 
follies, weaknesses, and perTersity of spirit, which sometimes clogged 
their proceedings, defeated, their professed objects, and turned the 
cause of justice and freedom into a by-word, and the instrument of a 

Mr. Wilson cannot be charged with going too copiously or indis- 
criminately into the details of Defoe's private life. The anecdotes 
and references of this kind are ' thinly scattered to make up a show,' 
—rari nanlet in gurgile vailo. Little was known before on this head, 
and the author, with all hcs diligence and zeal, has redeemed litde 
from obscurity and oblivion. But he makes up for the deficiency of 
personal matter, by a superabundance of literary and political informa- 
tion. All that is to be gleaned of Defoe's individual history might be 
stated in a short compass. 

Daniel Defoe, or Foe, as the name was sometimes spelt, was born 
in London in the year 1 66 j, in the parish of St. Giles's, Cripplcgaie. 
His father, James Foe, was a butcher ; and his grandfather, Daniel, 
the first person among his ancestors of whom any thing is positively 
known, was a substantial yeoman, who farmed his own estate at 
Elton, in Northamptonshire. The old gentleman kept a pck of 
hounds, which indicated both his wealth and liis principles as a 
royalist ; for the Puritans did not allow of the sports of the field, 
though his grandson (contra Sonei morel) sometimes indulged in them. 
In alluding to this circumstance, Defoe says, ■ I remember my grand- 
father had a huntsman, who used the same familiarity (that of giving 
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party names to animals) with his dogB; and he had hie Roundhead 
and his Cavalier, his Caring and his Waller ; and ^1 the generals ia 
both arniieG were hounds In his pack, till, the times turning, the old 
gentleman was fain to scatter his pack, and make them up of more 
dog-like siroameB.' It was probably from this relative that Defoe 
inherited a freehold estate, of which he was not a little vain ; and 
which seems to have influenced his opinions in his theory of the right 
of popular election, and of the British constitution. His father was 
a person of a differcDt cast — -a rigid dissenter; and from him his son 
appears to have imbibed the grounds of his opinions and practice. 
He was living at an advanced age in 170^. The following curious 
memorandum, signed by him at this period, throws some light on his 
character, as well as on that of the limes ; — ' Sarah Pierce lived with 
u(, about fifteen or Bixtcen years since, about two years, and behaved 
herself so well, that we recommended her to Mr. Cave, that godly 
minister, which we should not have done, had not her conversation 
been according to the gospel. From my lodgings, at the Bell in 
Broad Street, having lately left my house in Throgmorton Street, 
October 10, 1705. Witness my hand, James Foe.' 

Young Defoe was brought up for the ministry, and educated with 
this view at the dissenting academy of Mr. Charles Morton, at 
Ncwington-Green, where Mr. Samuel Wesley, the father of the 
celebrated John Wesley, and who afterwards wrote against the 
dissenters, was brought up with him. Whether from an unsettled 
inclination, or his father's inability to supply the necessary expenses, 
he never finished his education here. He not long after joined in 
Monmouth's rebellion in 1685, and narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner with the rest of the Duke's followers. It is supposed he 
owed his s.-ifety to his being a native of London, and his person not 
being known in the west of England, where that movement chiefiy 
took place. He now applied himself to business, and became a kind 
of hose-factor. He afterwards set up a Dutch tile-manufactory at 
Tilbury, in Essex, and derived great profit from it ; but his being 
sentenced to the pillory for his ShorUil Way -wiih the Dhsentert, (one 
of the truest, ablest, and most seasonable pamphlets ever published,) 
and the heavy fine and imprisonment that followed, involved him in 
distress and difficulty ever after. He occasionally, indeed, seemed to 
be emerging from obscurity, and to hold his head above water for a 
time, (and at one period had built himself a handsome house at 
Stoke-Newington, which is stil! to be seen there,) but this show of 
prosperity was of short continuance ; all of a sudden, we find him 
immersed in poverty and law as deeply as ever ; and it would appear 
I that, with all his ability and industry, however he might be formed to 
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serTC his country or delight mankind, he was not one of those who 
are born lo make iheir fortuoes, — either from a careless, improridcoi 
dJEpontion, that squanders away its advantageii, or a sanguioe and 
rcailcss tcmp«r, that constantly abaadons a successful pursuii for some 
new and gilded project. Defoe took an aciire and enthusiaEtic part 
in the Revolution of i6S8, and was personally known to King 
William, of whom he was a sort of idolater, and evinced a spirit of 
knight-errantry in defence of his character and memory wheDever it 
was attacked. He was released from prison (after lying there two 
years) by the interference and friendship of Harley, who introduced 
him to Queen Anne, by whom he was employed on several con- 
fidential missions, and more particularly in etfecting the Union with 
Scotland. His personal obligations to Harley fettered his politic* 
during the four last years of Queen Anne, and threw a cloud over his 
popularity in the following reign, but fixed no stain upon his character, 
except in the insinuations and slanders of his enemies, whether of his 
own or the opposite party. It was not till after he had retired from 
the battle, covered wich scars and bruises, but without a single trophy 
or reward, in acknowledgment of his indefatigable and undeniable 
services in defence of the cause he had all his life espoused — when he 
was nearly sixty years of age, and struck down by a lit of apoplexy 
— that he thought of commencing novel-writer, for his amusement and 
subsistence. The most popular of his novels, RobiiuBn Cniioe, was 
published in the year 1719, and he poured others from his pen, for 
the remaining ten or twelve years of his life, as fast, and with as little 
apparent effort, as he had formerly done lampoons, reviews, and 
pamphlets. 

We are in the number of those who, though we profess ourselves 
mightily edified and interested by the researches of biography, are not 
always equally gratified by the actual result. Few things, in an 
ordinary life, can come up to the interest which every reader of 
sensibility must take in the author of Rohimon Craioe. • Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy ; ' and it cannot be denied, that the first 
perusal of that work makes a part of the illusion ; — the roar of the 
waters ia in our ears, — we start at the print of the foot in the sand, 
and hear the parrot repeat the well-known sounds of ' Poor Robinson 
Crusoe ! Who are you ? Where do you come from ; and where 
are you going i ' — till the tears gush, and in recollection and feeling 
we become children ajain ! One cannot understand how the author 
of this world of abstraction should have had any thing to do with the 
ordinary cares and business of life ; or it almost seems that he should 
have been fed, like Elijah, by the ravens. What boots it then to 
know that he was a bose-lactor, and the owner of a tiie-ldlD in Essex 
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well to tx^ assured that he was a man of worth as well as genius 
that, though unfortunate, and having to contend all his life with 
vexations and disappointments, with vulga.r clamour and the hand of 
power, yet he did nothing to leave a bloE upon his name, or to make 
the world ashamed of the interest they must always feel for him. If 
there is nothing in a farther acquaintance with his writings to raise 
our admiration higher, (which could hardly happen without a miracle,) 
there is a great deal to enlarge the grouoda of it, and to strengthen 
our esteem and confidence in him. To say nothing of the incessant 
war he waged with crying abuses, with priestcraft and tyranny, and 
the straight line of consistency and principle which he followed from 
the beginning to the end of his career, — he was a powerful though 
unpolished satirist in verse, (as his True-horn EngSibman sufficiently 
proves) ; — was master of an admirable prose style ;^in his Rcvieiv, 
(a periodical paper which was published three times a-week for nine 
years together,) led the way to that class of essay-writing, and those 
dramatic sketches of common life and manners, which were after- 
wards 80 happily perfected by Steele and Addison ; — in his Esiayi on 
Trade, anticipated many of those broad ±nd liberal principles which 
are regarded as modern discoveries j — in his Moral Essays, and some 
of his Novels, undoubtedly set the example of that minute descrip- 
tion and perplexing casuistry, of which Richardson so successfiilly 
availed himself; — was among the first to advocate the intellectual 
equality, and the necessity of improvements in the education of 
women ; — suggested the project of Saving Banki, and an Aiyhmfor 
Idialt \ — among other notable services and claims to attention, by his 
thoughts on the best mode of watching an-d lighting the streets of the 
metropolis, might be considered as the author of the modem system 
of police ! — and even in party matters, and the heats and rancorous 
differences of jarring sects, generally seized on that point of view 
which displayed most moderation and good sense, and in his favourite 
conclusions and arguments, was half a century before his contempo- 
raries, who, for that reason, made common cause against him. 

Defoe ' was too fond of the right to pursue the expedient ; ' and 
had much too dry, hard, and concentrated an understanding of the 
truth, to allow of any compromise with it from courtesy to the 
feeUngs or opinions of others. This kept him in perpetual hot water. 
It was a virtue, but carried to a repeated excess. It set the majority 
against him, and turned his dearest friends into his bitterest foes. If 
TOu make no concessions to the world, you must expect no favoura 
f l&om it. Our author's blindness and simplicity on this head, amount 
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, setting them to nghCE, recomnjcudiag peace 
h to give up its darling prejudice and absurdity ; and then 
tie wonders that * a man of peace and reason,' like himself, should be 
the butt of uniT-ersal contumely and hatted. If an indiiidual differs 
from you in common with Others, you do not bo much mind it — il it 
the act of a body, and implies no particular assumption of superior 
wisdom or virtue ; but if he not only differs from you, but from his 
own liiit too, you then can endure the scandal no longer ; but join to 
hunt him down as a prodigy of unheard-of insolence and presumption, 
ud to gel rid of him and his boasted honesty and independence 
together. While, therefore, the author of the Trut-born Engluhttim, 
7'if Slmrtai Way 10116 ihe Ditiinteri, and the Legion Pelilion, thought 
he was deserving well of God and his country, he was ' heaping coals 
of fire on his own head.' Nothing produces such antipathy in others 
a* a totil seemine want of sympathy with them. Defoe was urged 
on by a straight-forwardness and sturdincss of feeling, which did not 
permit him to give up a single iota of his convictions ; but JI was 
••tuff of the conscience' with him ; there was nothing of spjeen, 
nulerolence, or the spirit of contradiction in his nature. Still, we 
ctHitkler him rather as an acute, zealous, and well-informed partisan, 
than a« a general and dispassionate reasoner. He was a distinguished 
polemic, rather than a philosopher. Though he exercised his undcr- 
alanding powerfully and variously, yet it was always under the 
guidance of a certain banner — in support of ' a foregone conclusion.' 
He was too much in the heat of the battle — ^too constantly occupied 
in attacking or defending one side or the other, to consider fairly I 
whether both might not be in the wrong. He asked himself, (as he ^ 
was obliged to do in his own vindication,) — ' Why am 1 in the! 
right i ' and gave admirable reasons for it, supposing il to be so ; but 1 
he never thought of asking himself the farther question, — ' Am 1 in 
the right or no ? ' This would have been entering on a new and 
unexplored tract, and might have led to no very welcome results. 
Ai an example of what we mean — Defoe, though a most strenuous 
and persevering advocate for the rights of conscience and toleration to 
■ ' ■ " riew, agreed with the church in the 
)twith standing, far from being disposed 
; to Socinians, Anabaptists, or other 
he would conceive that he, and those 
, were not criminal in excluding others 
; but he did not enlarge his 



those dissenters who, 
atenlialt of Christianity, was, 
to extend the same indulge 1 
heretical persons. Of cours 
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beyond this point, 
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and liberal opinions of Locke, and even Tolard, who placed tolera- 
lion 00 ihe broad ground of a general principle, whatever exceptions 
might arise from particular circumstances, and urgent political 
expediency. We should, therefore, hardly be warranted 'la admit- 
ting Defoe into the class of perfectly free and unshackled speculative 
thinkers ; though we certainly may rank him among the foremost of 
polemical writers for vigour, and ability of execution. 

It will be easily conceived, that in the variety of subjects of which 
his author treated, and in the number and importance of the events in 
which he took part, either in person, or with his pen, Mr. Wilson, 
whose industry and patience seem to have increased with the field he 
had to traverne, is at no loss for materials either for reflection or 
illustration. The only fault is, that the life of Defoe is sometimes 
lost in the history of tlie events of his time, like a petty current in the 
ocean. Neverthelcas, the writer has traced these events and their 
causes so faithflilly and clearly, and with such pertinent reflections, 
that we readily pass over this fault, and can forgive the slowness of a 
pencil th.tt only dragi from the weight of truth and good intention. 

Mr. Wilson has extracted from Defoe's Revietu {7. p. 29(1,) his 
account of the origin and application of the far-famed terms — Whig 
and Tory ; and it is so curiously circumstantial, that we shall lay it 
before our readers, though some of them, no doubt, are already well 
acquainted with it. 

'The word Tory is Irish, and was first made use of there in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth's wars in Irelajid. It signified a kind of 
robber, who being listed in neither army, preyed in general upon the 
country, without distinction of English or Spaniard, tn the Irish 
massacre, anno 1641, you had them in great numbers, assisting in 
every thing that was bloody and villainous ; and particularly when 
humanity prevailed upon some of the Papists to preserve Protestant 
relations. These were such as chose to butcher brothers and sisters, 
fathers and mothers, the dearest friends and nearest relations ; these 
were called Tone-i. In England, about the year 1680, a party of 
men appeared among us, who, though pretended Protestants, yet 
applied themselves to the ruin and destruction of their country. 
They began with ridiculing the Popish plot, and encouraging tbe 
Papibts to revive it. They pursued their designs, in banishing the 
Duke of Monmouth and calling home the Duke of York \ then in 
abhorring, jictitioning, and opposing the bill of exclusion ; in giving 
up charters, and the liberties of their country, to the arbitrary will 
of their prince j then in murdering patriots, persecuting dissenters, 
_.tiid at last, in setting up a Popish prince, on pretence of hereditary 
, and tyranny on pretence of passiTe obedience. These men, 
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coascicncc and religion, on this and so ma,n]^ other occasioDE, formed 
a striking cootragt to the voluptuous etfeminacy and callous indiifercocc 
of the court; and this insolent and pampered want of sympathy, by 
adding wanton insult to intolerable injury, undermined all respect for 
the throne in the minds of a numerous class of the community, and 
took away all pity for its fall in the Siuccceding reign. Charles, 
however, who seemed to oppress his subjects only for his amusement, 
and played the tyrant as an appendage to the character of the fine 
gentleman, did not procetxl to extremities, or throw off the mask, 
whatever his secret wishes or designs might be, by openly attacking 
large masses of power and opinion. James was a true monk, — a 
blind, narrow, gloomy bigot ; and did not stop short in his mad and 
obstinate careeti till he drove the country to rebellion, and himself 
into exile. As the French wit said of him, seeing him coming out 
of a Popish chapel abroad, 'There goes a very honest gentleman, 
who gave up a kingdom for a mass.' By great good luck he 
succeeded, for it turned upon a nice point at last. On James's 
accession to the throne, addresses of loyalty and devotion poured in 
from all quarters, notwithstanding his well-known principles and 
designs. An address from the Middle Temple expressed the sentiments 
of that body of scholars and gentlemen, in a strain of i\ilsome servility. 
The University of Oxford promised to obey him ' without limitations 
or restrictions ; ' and the king's promise, in his speech from the 
throne, (says Burnet,) passed for a thing so sacred, that those were 
looked upon as ill-bred who put into their address, ' our religion 
established by law, excepted.' The pulpits resounded with thanks- 
giving sermons, and the doctrine of passive obedience and non- 
resistance ; and the clergy were forward in tendering the unconditional 
surrender of their rights and liberties for themselves, their fellow- 
subjects, and their posterity. If James did not before think himself 
God's vkegertnt upon larth., he must have thought so now. But he 
no sooner took them at their word, and proceeded to appoint papists 
to be heads of colleges, and to induct them to protestant livings, and 
to send the bishops to the Tower for refusing to set their seal to hts 
arbitrary mandates ; that is, he no sooner alarmed the clergy for their 
authority spiritual, and their revenues temporal, — so that judgment 
began, as Dr. Sherlock expressed it, in the house of God,— than 
they turned round, and sent their loyalty and their monarch a-packing 
together. Had it not been for this attack on the Church of England, 
the People of England might have been left to struggle with the 
hand of power and oppression how they could \ and would have 
received plenty of reproofs and taunts from orthodox pulpits, on their 
refractory and unnatural behaviour in resisting lawful authority. Mr. 
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Wilton hsM quoted an eloifnent paauge from Htfo . 
admirably expoK* the mdifTerence of the nation, u iliis pcnod, to 
principles, and theii short- sigh ted nes« as to conieqncDoes, ti!l tbcj 
actually arrived. We give the pasEagc, both for the «eiue and K^ 

Tt alludes to the favourers of the Excluiion BUI. 

* How earnestly did those honest men, wbot« eye* Gixi hid 
opened to sec the danger, labour to prevent ihe mischiefi ti i 
Popish tyranny ? How did they struggle in Parliament, and out of 
Parliament, to exclude a prince that did not mock them, but rtallT 
promised them in ai plain language as actions could speak, that Ik 
would be a tyrant ; that he would erect arbitrary power opoo the 
foot of our liberties, as soon as he had the reins in his hands i Ho« 
were the opposera of this inundation oppressed by power, and bomc 
down in the stream of it J And when they were massacred by thu 
bloody generation, how did they warn us at their deaths of the 
mischiefs that were coming? Yet all this while, deaf as the adder 
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absolute subjection took up arms ; and obedience foe 
conscience-sake resisted divine right. And who taught them thit 
heterodox lesson } Truly, the same schoolmaster they had haajjed 
us for telling them of, the same dispensing power they bad i 
and the same tyranny they had murdered us for opposing.' 

Defoe gives a very curious account of the insults oTered '\ 
James n. after his fall, and of which he was an eye 

'The king (after the Prince of Orange had entered London) had 
proceeded to tlie Kentish coast, and embarked on board a vessel 
with the intention of going to France; but being detained by the 
wind. Sir Edward Hales, one of his attendants, sent his footman 
to the poBl-office at Feversham, where his livery was recognised. 
Being traced to the vessel, it was immediately boarded by some 
people from the town, who, mistaking the king for a popish priest, 
searched his person, and look from htm four hundred guineas, with 
some valuable seals and jewels. The rank of the individual treated 
with BO much indignity was not long undiscovered ; for, there being 
a constable present who happened to know him, he threw himself 
at his feet, and, begging him to forgive the rudeness of the mob, 
ordered restitution tit what had been taken from him. The king, 
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receiving the jewels and seals, distribuled the monejr amongst them. 
After thia, he was conducted to Fcfersham, where fresh ioHuIti were 
heaped upon fallen majesty.' — 'While there, he found himself in 
the hands of the rabble, who, upon the noise of the king's being 
taken, thronged from all parts of the counlry to Feversham, so that 
the king found himEelf surrounded, as it were, with an army of furies ; 
the whole street, which is very wide and large, being filled, and 
thousands of the noisy gentry got together. His majesty, who knew 
well enough the temper of the people at that time, but not what they 
might be pushed on to do at such a juncture, was very uneasy, and 
spoke to some of the gentlemen, who came with more respect, and 
more like themselves, to the town on that surprising occasion. The 
king told them he was in their hands, and was content to be so, and 
ihey might do what they pleased with hira ; but whatever ihey 
thought fit to do, he desired they would quiet the people, and not 
let hira be delivered up to the rabble, to be torn in pieces. The 
gentlemen told his majesty they were sorry to see him used so ill, 
and would do any thing in their power to protect him; but that it 
was not possible to quell the tumult of the people. The king was 
distressed in the highest degree ; the people shouting and pressing in 
a frightful manner to have the door opened. At length, his majesty 
observing a forward gentleman aniong the crowd, who ran from one 
party to another, hallooing and animating the people, the king sent to 
tell him he desired to apeak with him. The message was delivered 
with all possible civility, and the little Maaaniello was prevailed with 
to come up stairs. The king received him with a courtesy rather 
equal to his present circumstances than to his dignity ; told him, 
what he was doing might have an etent worse than he intended ; that 
he seemed to be beating the people up for some mischief; and that as 
he had done him no personal wrong, why should he attack him in 
this manner ; that he was in their hands, and they might do what 
they pleased; but he hoped they did not design to murder him. 
The fellow stood, as it were, thunderstruck, and said not one word. 
The king, proceeding, told him he found he had some inHuence with 
the rabble, and desired he would pacify them ; that messengers were 
gone to the parliament at London, and that he desired only they 
would be quiet till their return. What the fellow answered to the 
king I know not ; but as I immediately enquired, they told 
me he did not say much, but thia — " What can I do with them ,' 
and, what would you have me do? " But as soon as the king had 
done speaking, he turned short, and made to the door as fast as he 
could to go out of the room. As soon as he got fairly to the stair- 
head, and saw his way open, he turos short about to the gentlemen, 
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to one of whom he had givea the Bame churh'sb aasweri and FluiBf 
bia voice, so that the king, who was in the next room, ihoold be siifji 
lo hear him, he says, " / iave a bag of money at long ai mj arm, haBii*^ 
hoys, halloo!" The king was so filled with contempt and juri 
indignation at the lew-spirited insoleofe of the purse-proud wretdii 
that it cjuite took otF the hortor ai the rabble, and only smiling, he 
sat down and said, " Let them alone, let them do their worst." ' 

It seems the man was a retired grocer ; and Defoe, in his Camplitt 
Tradesman, (says his biographer,) relates the circumstance, to show> 
that to be vain of mere wealth denotes a baseoess of soul, and is ohat 
accompanied by 3 conduct unworthy of a rational creature. 

In tlie midst of his distress, the King, it appears, had applied fat 
protection to a clergyman, who treated him with cool indilTerencn 
The fact is thus noticed by Defoe : 

• When the king was taken at Sheerness, and had tallen into thC 
hands of the rabble, he applied himself to a clergyman who was ther^ 
in words to this effect : " Sir, it is men of your cloth who haie 
reduced me to this condition ; I desire you will use your endeavour* 
to still and quiet the people, and disperse them, that I may be Ireed- 
from this tumult." The gentleman's answer was cold and indgtu- 
fieant; and going down to the people, he returned no more to the 
king. Several of the gentry and clergy thereabouts,' adds our author, 
' who had formerly preached and talked up this mad doctrine, 

i passive obedience,) never oifered the king iheir assistance in that 
istress, which, as a man, whether prince or no, any one would have 
done ; it therefore lo me renders their integrity suspected, when they 
pretended to an absolute submisEion, and only meant that they 
expected it from their neighbours, whom they designed to oppreu, 
but resolved never to practise the least part of it ihemselves, if ever 
it should look towards them.' 

In another place, Defoe observes, 

' I never was, I thank God for it, one of those that betrayed him, 
or any one else. I was never one that tiattered him in his arbitrary 
proceedings, or made him believe I would bear oppression and 
injustice with a tame Issachar-like temper; those who did so, and 
then flew in his face, I believe, as much betrayed him as J-oAm dill 
our Saviour ; and their crime, whatever the Protestant interest gaitted 
by it, is no way lessened by the good that followed.' 

The same spirit of integrity and candour, the same desire to see 
fair play, and to do justice to all parties, — in a word, the same spirit 
of common sense and common honesty which marks this passage, 
runs through all Defoe's writings ; and as it raised him up a host of 
enemies among the abettors and abusers of power, so it left him 
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neither friends nor shelter in his own party, to whose faults and errots 
he gave as little quarter ; thinking himself bound to coademn them 
as freely and frankly. Hence he had a life of uneasiness, — an old 
age of pain. In reading the above description of James's situation, 
the hand ia passed thoughtfiilly over the brow, and we for a moment 
forget the crimes of the monarch in the misfortunes of the man. It 
is laid down by Mr. Burke, that none but mild, inotfensive princes, 
ever bring themselves to the condition of being objects of insult or 
pity to their subjects ; and that tyrants, who deserve punishment, 
know well how to guard themselves against it, and ' to keep their 
(cats firm.' Let us see how far this doctrine is made good in the 
case of Jame«! or how far his own misdeeds brought their rare, but 
natural punishment u]x>n his head. We will let Mr. Wilson speak to 
this point : — 

'The fate of -lames,' he says, ' would have been more entitled to 
pity, if he had not stained his character by so many acts of wanton 
and cold-blooded cruelty. That his merciless character was well 
known to the nation, appears by the intrepid retort of Colonel 
AylofFe, who had been condemned to death, hot was advised by 
James to make some disclosures, it being in his power lo pardon. 
"I know," says he, "it is in your power, but it is not in your nature, 
to pardon." That compassion was a total stranger to his breast, no 
one can doubt who reads the following affecUng narrative ; Monsieur 
Roussel, a French protestani divine of great learning and integrity, 
and minister of the Reformed Church at Montpelic *" 

having witnessed the demolition of his owt 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantei 
of his people, to preach in the night-time 
attended by some thousands of his Hock, 
condemned, by the intendant of Languedoi 

wheel ; but, having withdrawn from the place, it was ordered that 
he should be hanged in effigy. After encountering numerous hazards, 
he succeeded in effecting his escape from France ; and reaching 
Ireland, was chosen pastor of the French church in Dublin. James, 
who, for the sake of courting popularity, had formerly affected a 
charitable disposition towards the French refugees, threw off the 
mask when he landed in that country, and was surrounded by French 
counsellors. Being no longer under any temptation to disguise his 
natural temper and his hatred to the reformed religion, he committed 
one of those breaches of good faith which must for ever consign his 
name to infemy. For, instead of protecting a stranger who had been 
persecuted in his own country for a conscieotious discharge of his 
religious duties, and had sought an asylum under the laws of another, 
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where he had lived Tor some years in peaceable ' 

dclirered up this unotfeadiog person to the FrcDch unbtun 

Count D'Avaux, who Bern him id chains to France, there to uod 

the terrible punish ment prepared for him by his inhuman mtirdet 

Such an action requires no comment ; nor can any term of repr 

be too strong to designate the monster who could Irod tumselT I 

penetration.' 

Yet maoy people, seeing the poor and forlorn figure which 
exiled sovereign made with a few followers in the remote and ■ 
court of St. Germain's, wanted to have him back ; thinking tha 
curtail him of the power to repeat such acts as that just related, 
to deluge a country with blood, was the last degree of hardship, 
a sad indignity offered to a king I Defoe was not in the aumbe 
these sentimentalists ; and he had enough to do after his couoiryni 
' courage had been screwed to the stic ting-place,' to keep it tl 
and warn them against a relapse tnto Popery and slavery. Om 
his first publications had been an Address to the Dtssenterl 
caution them against accepting the terms of a general Tolerat 
which, on his accession to the throne, James ii. had insidiously 1 
out to all patties, and which was to include Papists at wel 
DisseDters. This was not a bait for Defoe's keen je^ousy 
strong repugnance to the encroachments of power to be taken in 
There was, howeier, some danger that the Diasentcrs, from c 
timidity and love of ease, and their being habitually too m 
CDgtoGsed by themselves and their own grievances, might be temj 
to purchase the proffered grace at the price of allowing the Pa] 
the same liberty ; which was (at this period), under the bare^ 
prcicBce of liberality, and a tenderness for scrupulous conscicnr 
to throw open the Dood-gates of the most unbounded bigotry 
intolerance. But the hatred and dread of Popery was, at this ti 
the ruling passion, in which the Dissenters shared in its utn 
rancour and virulence ; and this old grudge and hereditary antipl 
had the effect of counteracting their natural coldness and phl^ 
and a certain narrowness and formality in their views. Some 
the weakest among them were, notwithstanding, for running into 
snare, and did not easily forgive Defoe for pointing it out to tfc 
The Marquis of Halifax had written a pamphlet on the same i 
of the question, called, 'A Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion 
his Majesty's late Declaration of Indulgence, 1687.' The title 
Defoe's work is not now known. In speaking of it himself, H 
years after, he says, 

'The next lime I differed with my friends was when King Jai 
> Oldmlian's Hiiloiy of England. 
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was wheedling the Dissenlera to cake off the penal lawe and test, 
which I could by no tn^anE came into. And as in the first I used 
to say, I had rather the Popish House of Austria should ruin the 
Protestants in Hungary than the inlidcl House of Ottoman should 
ruin both Protestant and Papist by overrunning Germany; so, in 
the other, I told the Dissenters I had rather the Church of England 
should pull our clothes off by tines and forfeitures, than that the 
Papists should fall both upon the Church and the Dissenters, and 
puH our skins oif by fire and faggot.'t 

The allusion in the foregoing passage is to an early Piece of 
Defoc'i, (not reprinted among his tracts}, in which he had drawn 
his EWord (for his weapon would be out) iti defence of the Pope 
against the Turks. The occasion was this : The Hungarian 
Reformers having been persecuted and proscribed by the Austrian 
monarch, had risen in arms against him ; and the Turks, availing 



themselves of the opportunity, had marched 
laid siege to Vienna. Most of the English Pi 



D think. 



, and the 
iewed the 



It danger greatest, and hate thei 
inclined to rejoice at this tumbling of a Popish despot, 
success of their Hungarian brethren. But Defoe, who sai 
than others, (and perhaps took a little pride in doing so,) 
matter in a different light, and deprecated the possible triumph of 
the Crescent over the Cross, and the subjugation of all Christendom, 
which might be the consequence. Logically speaking, he was right; 
but prudentially, he was perhaps wrong. The powers of Europe 
took the alarm as well as he, and combined to rescue the Austrian 
monarch from the gripe of the Mussulman. They succeeded ; but 
could obtain no terms for the Hungarian peasants. Had the 
Emperor been left to figlit his own battles against the Turks, he 
might have been frightened into measures of moderation and justice 
towards his own subjects ; and there was, in the meantime, little 
probability of a Mahometan army overrunning Europe. 

Defoe's first publication was a satirical pamphlet, called Speeulum 
Crape-goivnoruin ; intended to ridicule the fopperies and affectation of 
the younger clergy, as a set-off to some severe attacks on the mode 
of preaching among the Dissenters, This performance bears the 
dale of iCi^z, when Defoe was only twenty-one, so that he com- 
menced author very young. From that period he hardly ever ceased 
writing for the rest of his life ; and a list of his works would alone 
fill a long article. The pasquinade just mentioned is attributed, by 
Mr. Godwin, in his Liver of ihe Phifiptei, to John Philips ; but 
, Mr. Wilson gives it to Defoe, on his own authority ; and certainly his 
d Honttty.' 
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*■ * ^— y^** nwH Ji j H, onHoa 

Wi* «>K fcdar. Ml, Ax Ik fan «&ich he mad M g 
■n^H ^ ^m^Hi ft> ife ifajr aT ifaar R^oD, and 
ftMiaa rf Ah i.iihij, k k mm ■» be — d uu] at if Ddbe U 
ffe MtiaJ flf riK ninoc «f Oim^i «itk ifae graten joy. He fc 
ibe WM rfi T rf bk I !■ < !■& ibe ^tb of Novodn. aU fait life ^ 
We iad ^ accMM rf faiM m «ar ^ tboM wbo went in nrocoa 
wilfa tbdr itMJtmx* to GwHIiJI. » s gBvd of baaaar, tbc ji 
CgOomtK- OUMnzM. «bo p«n tbe Kcout, has mixed np wid 
MM of bii Hlb^Nlni pcjidkcs t^OK oar aKfaor : 

'Their MajcBk*,' be njK 'amded (Oct. 39, 1689,) bytb 
(Ojral h ig hnw i w tbc Proce ud PnoceMc* of Dranttrk, aod ' 
a nonrroiw train of aMSty and gentrr, went 6m to a tnlm 
prepared for ihem at tbe Angel in Cbeipnde, to ice the show ; wfai< 
for Uic Bfeai number of li»ery-meo, ^e full appearance of the mili 
and artillery compaoy, the rich adonnnenu of the pageants, and t 
tpletidour and good order of the whole proceeding, out-did all Ui 
had l«en »rcn before ujwn that occasion; and whai dcKrvcd (o 
I«rilcularly menlioncd, »ayi a reverend hiitorian, was a royal regime 
ul* toluntwr-horie, made up of the chief citizens, who, being gallaai 
mimnlird and richly accoutred, were led by the Earl of MoomouC 
iiiiw Karl of Peterborough, and attended their Majestiei from Whil 
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hall. Among these troopers, who were, lor ilie most pan, DissenterB, 
wag Daniel Defoe, at that time a hosier in Freeman 's-yard, Cornhill ; 
the same who alterwards was pilloried for writing an ironical invective 
against the Church ; and did after that list in the service of Mr, 
Robert Harley, and those brethren of his who broke the confederacy, 
and made a shameful and ruinous peace with France,'^ 

Oldmison evidently singles out hia brother author in this gallant 
procesBJon with an eye of envy rather than friendship ; and the 
invidious turn given to his politics only means, that all those were 
blaci sheep who did not go the absurd lengths of Oldmixoa and his 
party in every thing. 

The joy and exultation of Defoe on this great and glorious 
occasion was not of long duration, but was BOon turned to gall and 
iMltcrness. ' Though that his joy was joy,' yet both friends and foes 
laboured hard to ' throw such changes of vexation on it, that it might 
lose all colour.' His admiration of King William was the ruling 
passion of his life. He was his hero, his deliverer, hia friend: he 
was bound lo him by the ties of patriotism, of religion, and of personal 
obligation. But this ruling passion was alao the torment of his 
breast, because his well-grounded enthusiasm was not seconded by 
the unanimous public voice, and because the services of the great 
champion of liberty and of the Protestant cause did not meet with 
that glow of gratitude and affection in the minds of the people (when 
their immediate danger was blown over) that they richly merited. 
Defoe had not only ridden in procession with hts Majesty, but he 
was afterwards closeted with him, and consulted by him on more 
than one question : so that his self-importance, as well as his sense of 
truth and justice, was implicated in the attacks which were made 
on the person and character of his royal patron and benefactor. 
Nothing can, in our opinion, exceed the good behaviour of William, 
Dor the ill return he received from those he had been sent for, to 
deliver them from Popish bondage and darkness. Being no longer 
bowed to the earth by a yoke that they could not lift, and having got 
a king of their own choosing, they thought they coiJd not exercise 
their new-acquired liberty and independence better than by using him 
as ill as possible, and reviling him for the very blessings which he 
had been the chief means ot bestowing on tliem, and which his 
presence was absolutely necessary to continue to them. Having seen 
their herediruj, pat irni-aieilirnce monarch. King James, quietly seated 
on the other side of the Channel, and being no longer in bodily fear 
of being executed as rebcia, or burnt as heretics, the good people of 
England began to lind a flaw in the title of the new-made monarch, 
> Oldmixon'i HiKory of EagUai, vol. irr. p. ]6. 
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becsuac he was not, aod did not pretend to be, absolute ; and Hi 
Kiicrtfice to the manej of divine right, by taking cTery opportunitji 
and reaottiag to ciery artifice to insult his person, to revile hig reputa- 
tion, (o wound his feelings, and to ci3mp and thwart hit meacurei 
for his own and their commoo safety. The Toriet and high-Dien 
lamented [hat the crown waa without it» most precious jewel and 
omarnent, hereditary right; and though they ackDowImlged tbe 
necessity of the case upon which they ihemsclveB had acted, yet they 
thought the time njighi come when this necessity might cease, ana 
for ^cir lawful King to be brought back again, ' with conditioni.* 
Pulpits, long accustomed to unqualified submission, now echoed tbe 
double-tongued distinction of a king de jure and a king de faeto. 
This party, whose old habits were inimical to the new order of 
things, but who made a virtue of necessity, tendered their allegiance 
to the Prince of Orange reluctantly and ungraciously; while ihr 
Non-jurors bearded him to his face. The Country Gentlemen, (at 
that time a formidable party, 'not pierceable by power of any argu- 
ment,') only felt themselves at a loss from not having the Dissenter* 
and Non-conformists to hunt down as usual. William they regarded 
as an interloper, who had no rights of his own, and who hindered' 
other people from exercising theirs, in molesting and domineerbg 
over their neighbours. What made matters worse, was his being a. 
foreigner ; his Dutch origin was one of the things constantly thrown 
in his teeth, and that staggered tlie faith and loyalty of many of hi) 
well-meaning subjects, who could not comprehend the relation ia. 
which they stood lo a sovereign of alien descent. The phrafic, Tnu- 
iorn Engliihmait, became a watchword in the mouths of the male- 
content party ; and at that tiame, (as often as it was repeated), the 
Whig and Protestaiit interest grew pale. It was lo meet, and finally 

?uell this charge, tJiat Defoe penned his well-known poem of Tei 
'rut-bom Englishman — a satire which, if written in doggerel vene, 
and without the wit or pleasantry of Butler's Hudibras, is a raaster- 

Eiecc of good sense and just reflection, and shows a thorough know- 
rdge both of Lingtish history and of the English character. It U 
indeed a complete and unanswerable exposure of the pretence set up 
to a purer and loftjei origin than all the rest of the world, instead oT 
out being a mixed race from all parts of Hurope, settling down inu< 
one common name and people. Defoe's satire was so just and true,. 
that it drove the cant, to which it was meant to be an antidote, out 
of fashion ; and it was this piece of service that procured the writer 
the good opinion and nouce of King William. It did not, however, 
equally recommend him to the public. If it silenced the idle and' 
ill-natured clamours of a party, by telling the plain truth, — that tnidi' 
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was not the more welcome for bring plain or efFectua). Though this 
handle was thua taken from malevolence and discontent, the tide of 
unpopularity had set in too strong from the iirst arrival of the king, not 
to continue and Increase to the end of his reign ; so that at last worn 
out with rendering the noblest services, and being repaid with the 
meanest ingratitude, he thought of retiring to Holland, and leaving 
hie English crown of thorns to any one who chose to claim it. 

The state of parties, at this period of our history, presents a riddle 
that has not been solved. It has been referred to the gloom and 
discontent of the English character j but other countries have of late 
exhibited the same problem, with the same result. It may be 
resolved into that propensity in human nature, through which, when 
it has got what it wants, it requires something else which it cannot 
have. The English people, at the period in question, wanted a con- 
tradiction, — that is, to have James and William on the throne together ; 
but this they could not have, and so they were contented with neither. 
If they had recalled James, they would have sent him back again. 
They wanted him back again luii/i coniiltisni, and security for his 
future good behaviour. They wanted his title to the throne without 
his abuse of power ; an absolute sovereign, with a reserve of the 
privileges of the people j a Popish prince, with a Protestant church ; 
a deliverance from chains without a deliverer j and an escape from 
tyranny without the stain of resistance to it. They wanted not out 
of two things one which they could have, but a third, which was 
impossible ; and as they could not have ±11, they were determined to 
be pleased with nothing. This greatly annoyed Defoe, who set his 
face against so absurd a manifestation of the spirit of the times. It 
embittered his satisfaction in the virtues of the sovereign, and the 
glories of his reign, — in his exploits abroad, ^the moderation and 
justice of hia administration at home; nor was he consoled for the 
malignity of his prince's enemies or the indifference of his friends, 
either by writing Odti on his battles and victories, or Ele^iei and 
EpUapba on his death. 

He was still less fortunate in following up the dictates of what he 
thought right, or in what he called 'speaking a word in season,' in 
the subsequent reign. Queen Anne, who succeeded to the crown 
on the death of King William, was placed in no very graceful or 
dutiful position, as keeping her brother from the throne, which she 
occupied as the next Protestant heir, but to which, in the opinion 
of many, and perhaps in her own, he had a prior indefeasible right. 
She had been brought up with bigoted notions of religion ; and in 
Jiroportion as she fell the political ground infirm under her feet, she 
y wished to stand well with the Chiu'ch. TJiere was, through her whole 
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reign, therefore, a itroog increuing luai to High Church prindplei. 
The promise of toleration to the disieniers soon snuk into an iiuiulgtnct, 
aod ended in the threat and the inteatioD of putung in force the 
leferesl \w% against them, undec pretence that the Church wai in 
danger. The Clergy sung the same EOcg as the Queeo, adding a 
burden of their own lo it ; — breathing nothing in their sermons but 
suspicion and hatred of the disEentera, reviving and inilaming old 
animosities, and encouraging their parishioners to proceed even to 
open violence against ihe frecjuentere of conventicles. Their serricn 
in bringing about the Revolution were forgotten ; and nothing was 
insisted on but their share in the great R.ebellion, and the beheadbg 
of Charles i. A university preacher (Sacheverell) talked of 
■ hoisting the bloody flag ' against the dissenters, and treated all those 
of the Moderate Party and Low Church as false brethren, who did 
not enlist under the banner. Another proposed shutting tip not 
only the dissenters' Meeting- Houses, but their Academies, and thus 
taking from them the education of their children. A third was for 
using gentle violence with the Queen to urge her to severe and 
salutary meaGures against Noncoiiformists ; and considered her » 
under dureiie in not being allowed to give full scope to the seniimenti 
labouring in her bosom in favour of the Church of England. Defbe 
marked all this with quick and anxious eye ; he saw the storm of 
persecution gathering, and ready to burst with tenfold vengeance, 
from its having been so long delayed ; he thought it high time lo 
warn his brethren of the impending mischief, and to point out to the 
government, in a terrible and palpable way, the dangerous and mad 
career to which the zealots of a party were urging them headlong. 
' So should his anticipation prevent their discovery.' He collected 
all the poisoned missiles and combustible materials he could lay his 
hands on, and putting them together in one heap, brought out hi« 
Shorliit Way loilh the Diiitnlcrt. If it startled his adversariei 
and threw a' blaze of light upon the subject, the explosion chiefly 
hurl himself. What beyond contradiction proved the truth of the 
satire was, that it was, at first, uken seriously by many of the 
opposite side, who thought it a well-timed and spirited Manifesto 
from a true son of the Church ; and several young divines in the 
country, on perusing it, sent for more copies of it, with high com- 
mendations, as the triumph of their views and party. Their rage, 
when they found out their mistake, was proportionable, and no treal- 
t was bad enough for so rile an incendiary. The book was 



Church, and a seditious libel on the government. 
before noticed, was acoienced lo the pillory, and t 
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wilh imprisonment during the queen's pleasure ; which, as already 
mentioned, was the immediate and ultimate ruin of his afTairi and 
prospects in life. Defoe bore his disgrace and misfortunes with 
the spirit of a man, and with a sort of grumbling patience peculiar to 
himself. He wrote on the occasion a Hymn to the PiUory, which 
contains some bad poetry and manly feeling i and indeed his apparent 
indifference is easily accounted for from a consciousness of thtj/agronl 
rectitude of his case. Pope has made ap ungenerous allusion to the 
circumstances in the Dunciail: — 

' See where on high stands unabash'd Defoe 1' 
Pope's imagination had too much effeminacy to stomach, under 
any circumstances, this kind of petty, squalid martyrdom; nor had 
he strength of public principle enough to form to himself the practical 
antithesis of 'dishonour honourable!' The amiable in prir ate life, 
the exalted in rank and station, alone iixed his sympathy, and 
engrossed his admiration. The exquisite complimems with which 
he has embalmed the memory of some of his illustrious friends, who 
stand ■ condemned to everlasting fame,' area discredit to his own. 
His apostrophe to Harley, beginning, 

' Oh soul supreme, in each hard instance tried. 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride,' 
contrasts strangely with the time-serving, vain, versatile, and un- 
principled character of that minister ; and Mr, Wilson ought to have 
written a good book, for he hai spoiled the effect of some of the 
finest lines in the English language. It was a hold step in Pope to 
put the author of Robinson Crusoe into the Dundad at all ; Swift also 
has a fiing at him as ' the fellow that was pilloried ; ' and Gay is 
equally sceptical and pedantic, as to his possessing more than 
' the superficial parts of learning.' We know of no excuse for the 
illiberality of the literary junto with regard to a man like Defoe, but 
that he returned the compliment to them ; and in fact, if we were to 
take the character of men of genius from their judgment of each 
other, we must sometimes come to a very different conclusion from 
what the world have formed. 

That Defoe should have incurred the hatred, and been consigned 
to the vengeance, of the High-Church party for thus honestly ex- 
posing their designs against the Dissenters, is but natural ; the wonder- 
Ail part is, that he equ.illy excited the indiignation and reproaches of 
the Dissenters themselves ; who disclaimed his work as a scandalous 
and inflammatory performance, and called loudly (in concert with 
tlieir bitterest foes,} for the condign punishment of the author. They 
~ ' tt with one voice, and as if seized with a contagion of folly, cried 
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of which he w 






e ktnduesB 2nd generosity of Harlcy, 

afTording our author pecuiuary aid, 
;ed, (being without means, friends, 
n,) and in rescuing him from the gcasp of his own party, 
that wc owe his silence on political and public cjuestionE during the 
last years of Queen Anne ; and a line of conduct that, in the present 
day, seenis wavering and ei^uivocal. His gratitude for private beneliti 
hardly condemned him to withhold his opinions on public matters ; 
but at that time, personal and private tics bore greater sway over 
general and public duties than is the ca&e at present. We entirely 
acquit Defoe of dishonest or unworthy motives. He might easily 
hare gone quite over to the other side, if he had been inclined to make 
a market ofhimself : but of this he never betrayed the remotest inten- 
tion, and merely refiiaed to join in the hue and cry against a man who 
had twice saved him from starving in a dungeon. Be this as it may, 
Defoe never recovered from the slur thus cast upon his political 
integrity, and was under a cloud, and discountenanced during the 
fallowing reign ; though the establishment of this very Proieetant 
succession had been the object of the labours of his whole liii;, and 
was the wish that lay nearest his heart to his latest breath. 

Defoe had, in the former reign, been ai various times employed at 
her majesty's desire, and in her service, particularly in accomplishing 
the Union with Scotland in 1707. He displayed great activity and 
zeal in accommodating ihe differences of all parties ; and his Hiitory 
of that event has been pronounced by good judges to be a master- 
piece. But as to the numerous transactions in which he was con- 
cerned, and his various publications and controversies, we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Wilson, who has furnished ample details and in- 
structive comments. For ourselves, we must ' hold our hands and 
check our pride,' or we should never have done. Of all Defoe's 
multifarious effusions, the only one in which there is a want of candour 
and good faith, or in which he has wilfijlly blunted and deadened his 
moral tmti, is his Defence, or (which is the same thing) his Apology 
for the Massacre of Glencoe, But King William was his idol, and 
he could no more see any faults in him than spots in the sun. Our 
old friend Daniel also tries us hard, when he rails at the poor servants, 
or * 6ne madams,* as he calls them, who get a little belter clothes and 
higher wages when they came up to London, than they had in the 
country ; when he rans a-mact at stage-plays, and the triumphs of 
the mimic scene j — confounding ' Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
with Lucifer, Prince of Darkness.' But these were the follies and 
prejudices of the time, aided by a little tincture of vulgarity, and 
the sourness of sectarian bigotry. 
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modern reader, that in pursuance of this old sectarian grudge, and in 
conformity with the same narrow spirit, some years after this, when 
Queen Anne, who, from the death of her son, Prince George, had 
no hope of leaving an heir to the crown, turned her thoughts to the 
restoration of the Pretender, and when Defoe, in the general alarm 
and agitation which thia uncertainty of the designs of the Court occa- 
Eioned, endeavoured to ridicule and defeat the project, by pointing 
out, in his powerful and inimitable way, the incalculable benefits chat 
would ensue from setting aside the Hanoverian succession, and bring- 
ing in the right line, one William Benson, (a Dissenter, a stanch 
friend to the House of Hanover, and the same who had a monument 
erected to Milton,) in his absurd prejudice agwnat Defoe, — in his 
conviction that he viAi- a renegado and a Marplot, and in his utter 
incapacity to conceive the meaning of irony, — -actually set on foot a 
prosecution against the author as in league -with the Pretender ; wanted 
to have him accused of high treason, and obstinately persisted in, and 
returned to the charge ; and that it was only through the friendly zeal 
and interest of Harley, and his representations to the queen, that he 
was pardoned and released from Newgate, whither he had been com- 
mitted on the judges' warrant, for writing something in defence of 
his pamphlet, after its presentation by the Grand Jury, and his being 
compelled to give bail to appear for trial ! ' The force of dulmii 
conid no farther go.' 

Defoe had before this given violent ofFence to the Dissenters, by 
tStienting from and 'disobliging' them on a number of technical and 
doubtful points — a difference of which tbey seemed more tenacious 
than of the greatest affronts or deadliest injuries. Among others, he 
had opposed the principles of occasitmal conformily \ that is, the liberty 
practised by some Dissenters, of going to church during their appoint- 
ment to any public office, as they were prohibited from attending 
their own places of worship in their official costume. Nothing could 
be clearer, than that, if it was a point of conscience with these persons 
not to conform to the service of the established church, their being 
chosen mayor, sheriff, or alderman, did not give them a dicpensation 
to that purpose. But many of the demure and purse-proud citizens 
of London, (among whom Mr. William Benson was a leader and 
a shining light,) resented their not being supposed at liberty to appear 
at church in their gold chains and robes of office, though contrary to 
their usual principles of nonconformity ; — as children think they have 
3 right to visit line places in their new clothes on holidays. Their 
rage against Defoe was at its height, when he had nothing to say 
gainst Harley's Tory administration, for bringing in Tbt Oaasiomd 
tmformiiy Bill, to debar Dissenters of this puerile and contradictory 
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privilege. It was to the kindneEs and generosity of Harley, on Uii) 
aa well as on former occas-ioni, id affordiag oiu author pecuDiary aid, 
of which he was in the utmost need, (being without means, friecde, 
and in prison,) and in rescuing him from the grasp of his own party, 
that we owe his silence on political and public questions during the 
last years of Queen Anne ; and a line of conduct that, in the present 
day, seenis wavering and ec|uivocal. His gratitude for private benefits 
hardly condemned liim to withhold his opinions on public matters ; 
but at that time, personal and private ties bore greater sway over 
general and public duties than is the case at present. We entirely 
acquit Defoe of dishonest or unworthy motives. He might easily 
have gone quite over to the other side, if he had been inclined to make 
a market ofhimself : but of this he never betrayed the remotest intCD' 
tion, and merely refused to join in the hue and cry against a man who 
had twice saved him from starving in a dungeon. Be this as it may, 
Defoe never recovered from the slur thus cast upon his political 
integrity, and was under a cloud, and discountenanced during the 
following reign ; though the establishment of this very Protestant 
succession had been the object of the labours of his whole lile, and 
was the wish that lay nearest his heart to his latest breath. 

Defoe had, in the former reign, been at various times employed at 
her majesty's desire, and in her service, particularly in accomplishing 
the Union with Scotland in 1707. He displayed great activity and 
zeal in accommodating the differences of all parties ; and his History 
of that event has been pronounced by good judges to be a master- 
piece. But as to the numerous transactions in which be was con- 
cerned, and his various publications and controversies, we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Wilson, who has furnished ample details and in- 
structive comments. For ourselves, we must 'hold our hands and 
check our pride,' or we should never have done. Of all Defoe's 
multifarious effusions, the only one in which there is a want of candour 
and good faith, or in which he has wilfully blunted and deadened his 
moral smii, is his Defence, or (which is the same thing) his Apology 
for the Massacre of Glencoe. But King William was his idol, and 
he could no more see any faults in him than spots in the sun. Our 
old friend Daniel also tries us hard, when he rails at the poor servants, 
or * fine madams,' as he calls them, who get a little better clothes and 
higher wages when they come up to London, than they had in the 
country j whea he ruru amuck at stage-playa, and the triumphs of 
the mimic scene ;— confounding 'Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
with Lucifer, Prince of Darkness.' But these were the follies and 
prejudices of the time, aided by a little tincture of vulgarity, and 
the sournen of sectarian bigotry. 
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We pass on to his Novels, and are sony that we must hasten over 
them. We owe them to the ill odour into which he had fallen as a 
politician. His fate with his party reminds one a little of the recep- 
tion which the heroine of the Heart of M'td-Lolh'ian met with from her 
giater, because she would not tell a lie for her ; yet both were faithful 
and true to their cause. Being laid aside by the Whiga, as a suspected 

r^Eon, and not choosing to go over lo the other side, he retired to 
toke-Newington, where, as already mentioned, he had an attack of 
apoplexy, which had nearly proved fatal to him. Recovering, how- 
ever, and his activity of mind not aulTering him to be idle, he turned 
his thoughts into a new channel, and, as if to change the scene 
entirely, set about writing Romances. The first work that could 
come under this title was The Family liutructar ; — a sort of con- 
troversial narrative, in which an argument is held through three 
volumes, and a feverish interest is worked up to the most tragic 
height, on ' the abomination ' (as it was at that time thought by many 
people, and among others by Defoe) of letting young people go to 
the play. The implied horror of dramatic exhibitions, in connexion 
with the dramatic elTect of the work itself, l«aves a curious impression. 
Defoe's polemical talents are brought to bear to very good purpose in 
this performance, which was in the form of Letters; and it is curious 
to mark the eagemeas with which hia pen, after having been taken up 
for BO many years with dry debates and doctrinal points, flies for 
relief to the details and incidents of private life. His mind was 
equally tenacious of facts and arguments, and fastened on each, in its 
turn, with the same strong and unremitting grasp. Rohinion Cnuae, 
published in 1719, was the first of his performances in the acknow- 
ledged shape of a romance ; and from this time he brought out one 
or two every year to the end of his life. As it was the first, it was 
decidedly the beet ; it gave full ecope to his genius ; and the subject 
mastered his prevailing bias to religious controversy, and the depravity 
of social life, by confining him 10 the unsophisticated views of nature 
and the human heart. His other works of fiction have not been read, 
(in comparison) — and one reason is, that many of them, at least, are 
hardly fit to be read, whatever may be said to the contrary. We 
shall go a little into the theory of this. 

We do not think a person brought up and trammelled all his life in 
the strictest notions of religion and morality, and looking at the world, 
and all that was ordinarily passing in it, as little better than a contamina- 
tion, is, a priori, the properest person to write novels: it la going out 
of his way- — it is ' meddling with the unclean thing.' Extremes meet, 
and all extremes are bad. According to our author'a overstrained Puri- 
tanical notions, there were but two choices, God or the Devil — Sinners 
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■od Saints — the Methodist meetiiig or the Brothel — the school o1 

firrss-yard of Newgate, or attendance on the refreshiog ministr]' ofsooM 
earned and pious disGenting Divine. As the smallest faHing off from 
faith, or grace, or the moat trifling peccadillo, was to be reprobaie«^ 
and puniihed with the utmost severity, no wonder chat the worst turn 
was given to every thing ; and that the imagination having once over- 
stepped the formidable line, gave a laa«e to its habitual nervous dread^ 
by indulging in the blackest and most frightful pictures of the corrup- 
tions incident to human nature. It was as well (in the cant phrase) 
* to be in for a sheep as a lamb,' as it cost nodiing more — the em 
might at least be «a.rtling and uncommon ; and hence we lind, in thu 
style of writing, nothing but an alternation of religious horrors and 

I, (though these are generally rare, as being a less tempting 
bait,) and the grossest scenes of vice and debauchery ; we have either 
uintly, spotless purity, or all is rotten to the core. How else caa 
it for it, chat all Defoe's characccrs (with one or two ex- 
ceptions for form's sake) are of the worst and lowesc description 
— the refuse of the prisons and the stews — thieves, prostitutes, vaga- 
bonds, and pirates — as if he wanted to make himself amends for the 
restraint under which he had laboured 'all che fore-end of his time* 
as a moral and religious character, ly acting over every excess of 
grossness and profligacy by proxy ! How else can we comprehencl 
that he should really think there was a salutary moral lesson couched 
under the history of Ma/l FlanJm ; or that his romance of Rexan^f 
or lie Fortunate Mutrejj, who rolls in wealth and pleasure from one 
end of the book to the other, and is quit for a little death-bed repent- 
1 few lip-deep profesaioDS of the vanity of wordly joyi, 
showed, in a etriking point of view, the advantages of virtue, and the 
disadvantages of vice ! It cannot be said, however, that these worki 
have an humoral tendency. The author has contrived to neutialite 
the question j and (as far as in him lay) made vice and virtue equallf- 
contemptible or revoking. In going chrough his pages, we are in- 
clined to vary Mr. Burke's well-known paradox, that * vice, by losing 
all its grossness, loses half its evil,* and say that vice, by losing all iti 
refinement, loses all ils aitraciion. We have in chcm only the pleasure 

ing, and the dread of punishment here or hereafter ; — groM 
sualicy, and whining repentance. The morality is thai of the 
I house of correction ; the piety, that of malefactors Jn 
the condemned hole. There is no sentiment, no atmosphere of im- 
agination, no ' purple light ' chrown round virtue or vice ; — all il 
either the physical gratification on the one hand, or a selfish calcala* 
tion of consequences on the other. This is the necessary effect of 
allowing nothing to the frailty of human nature ; — of neter strewing 
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the flowers of fancy in the path of pleasure, but ajwaya looking that 
way with a sort of terror as to forbidden ground : nothing is left of 
the common and mixed enjoyments and pursuits of human life but the 
coarsest and criminal part ; and we have either a sour, cynical, sordid 
self-denial, or (in the despair of attaining this] a reckless and unquali- 
fied abandonment of all decency and character alike: — it is hard to 
say which is the most repulsive. Defoe runs eijually into extremes 
in his male characters as in his heroinee. Captain S'mglelm is a 
hardened, brutal desperado, without one redeeming trait, or almost 
human feeling ; and, in spite of what Mr. Lamb says of his lonely 
musings and agonies of a conscience-stricken repentance, we iind 
nothing of this in the text : the captain is always merry and well 
if there is any mischief going on; and his only qualm is, ^ter he has 
retired from his trade of plunder and murder on the high seas, and is 
afraid of being assassinated for his ill-gotten wealth, and does not know 
how to dispose of it. Defoe (whatever his intentions may be} is led, 
by the force of truth and circumstances, to give the Devil his due 
— he puts no gratuitous remorse into his adventurer's mouth, nor spoils 
the tcrping by expressing one relenting pang, any more than his hero 
would have done in reality. This is, indeed, the excellence of 
Defoe's representations, that they are perfect fac-iimilet of the char- 
acters he chooses to pourtray ; but then they are too often the worst 
specimens he can collect out of the dregs and sink of human nature. 
ColoBil Jack is another instance, with more pleasantry, and a common 
vein of humanity ; but still the author is flung into the same walk of 
flagrant vice and immorality % — as if his mind was haunted by the 
entire opposition between grace and nature- — and as if, out of the 
sphere of spiritual exercise and devout contemplation, the whole 
actual world was a necessary tissue of what was worthless and 
dctesuble. 

We have, we hope, furnished a clue to this seeming contradiction 
between the character of the author and his works ; and must proceed 
to a conclusion. Of these novels we may, nevertheless, add, for the 
satisfaction of the inquisitive reader, that Moll Flanderi \& utterly vile 
and detestable : Mrs. Flanders was evidently born in sin. The best 
parts are the account of her childhood, which is pretty and afl^ecting ; 
the lluctualian of her feelings between remorse and hardened impeni- 
tence in Newgate ; and the incident of her leading off the horse from 
the inn-door, though she had no place to put it in after she had stolen 
it. This was carrying the love of thieving to an ideal pitch, and 
making it perfectly disinterested and mechanical. Roxana is better — 
soaring a higher flight, instead of grovelling always in the mire of 
poverty and distress ; but she has neither reflnement nor a heart ; we 
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air only dazzled Wiih the outward ostentation of jewel*, finery, and 
weaith. The scene where she daoces in her Tutkish dress \xfoH 
the king, and obtains the name of Roxana, is of the true romantic 
cast. The best parts of Colonel Ja^i are the early gccdcs, whert 
there is a spirit of mirih and good fellowship thrown OTcr the homelj 
features of low aiul vicious life ; — as where the hero and his com 
parioo are sitting at the three-halipenny ordinary, and are delighted) 
even more than with their saroury fare, to hear the waiter cr^ 
'Coming, gentlemeD, coming,' when they call for a cuporsmail-beerj 
and we rejoice when we are told as a notable ereat, that * about thii 
time the Colonel tc>ok upon him to wear a shirt.' The Mrmairi oft 
Cavafier are an agreeable mixture of the style of history aod lictioiu 
These Memoirs, as is welt known, imposed upon Lord Chatham as ■ 
true history. In his Hiilnrj of AppariAoits, Defoe discorers a stroii| 
tnas to a belief in the marTellous and preternatural ; nor is thii 
extraordinary, for, to say nothing of the general superstition of the 
times, his own impressions of whatever he chose to conceive are m 
Tivid and literal, as almost to confound the distinction between reality 
and imagination. He could * call spirits from the vasty deep,' and 
they * would come when he did call for ihem.' We have not room 
for an enumeration of even half his works of liction. We give the 
bust, and must refer to Mr. Wilson for the whole length. Aftet 
RtAinian Crusoe, bis Hillary of the Plague is the finest of all hkl 
works. It has an epic grandeur, as well as heart-breaking familiarity, 
in its style and matter. 

Notwithstanding the number and success of his publications, Defo<^ 
we lament to add, had to struggle with pecuniary difficulties 
heightened by domestic afflictions. To the last, when on the brink 
of death, he was on the verge of a jail ; and the ingratitude and ill" 
behaviour of his son in embezzling some property which Defoe had 
made over for the benefit of his sisters and mother, completed hfi 
distress. He was supported in these painful circumstances by the 
assistance and advice of Mr. Baker, who had married his youngeat 
daughter, Sophia, The subjoined letter gives a melancholy but veiy 
striking picture of the state of his feelings at this sad juncture : — 

' Dear Mr. Baker, — I have yo"^ very kind and affecc'onate Letter 
of the tst: But not come to my hand till y' loth; where it had 
been dclay'd I kno' not. As your kind manner, and kinder Thought, 
from w'^ it flows, ( for I take all you say to be as I always believed 
you to be, sincere and Nathaniel Uke, without Guile) was a particular 
satisfacc'on to me ; so the stop of a Letter, however it happened^ 
deprived me of that cordial too many days, considering how much I< 
■UkkI in need of it, to support a mind sinking under the weigbt of an 
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1 too heavy for my strength, and lookiag on myGelf as 
ed of every Comfort, every Friend, and every Relative, 
acept Euch only as are able to give me no asBietance. 
" I was sorry you should say at y'' beginning of your Letter, you 
e debarred seeing me. Depend upon my sincerity for ihii*, I am 
■ from debarring you. On y' contrary, it would be a greater 
tomfort to me than any I now enjoy, that 1 could have yo'' agreeable 
v'''' safety, and could see both you and my dearest Sophia, 
t be without giving her y'^ grief of seeing her father in itnebrii, 
1 under y° load of insupportable sorrows. I am sorry I must open 
y griefs BO far aa to tell her, it is not y" blow 1 rec'' from a wicked, 
erjur'd, and contemptible enemy, that has broken in upon ray spirit, 
IS she well knows, has carryed me on thro' greater disasters than 
But it has been the injustice, uokindness, and, I must say, 
nan dealing of my own son, w^** hsa both ruined my family, and, 
in a word, has broken my heart ; and as I am at thiB time under a 
weight of very heavy illness, w"'' I think will be a fever, I lake this 
occasion to vent my grief in y'^ breasts who I know will make a 
prudent use of it, and tell you, that nothing but this has conquered, 
or could conquer me. El In ! Brule ! I depended upon him, 1 
trusted him, I gave up my two dear unprovided children into his 
hands ; but he has no compassion, and suffers them and their poor 
dying mother to beg their bread at his door, and to crave, as if it 
were an alms, what he is bound under hand and seal, besides the mott 
sacred promises, to supply them with ; himself, at y' same time, 
living in a profusion of plenty. It is too much for me. Excuse my 
infirmity, I can say no more ; my heart is too full. I only ask one 
thing of you as a dying request. Stand by them when 1 am gone, 
and let them not be wrong'd, while he ia able to do ihem right. 
Stand by them as a brother ; and if you have any thing within you 
owing to my memory, who have bestow'd on you the best gift I had 
to give, let y" not be injured and trampled on by false pretences, and 
unnatural reflections. I hope they will want no help but that of 
comfort and council ; but that they will indeed want, being too easic 
to be manag'd by words and promises. 

' It adds to my grief that it is so difficult to me to see you. I am 
at a distance from Lond° in Kent ; nor have I a lodging in London, 
nor have I been at that place in the Old Bailey, since I wrote you I 
was removed from it. At present I am weak, having had some fits 
of a fever that have left me low. But those things much more. 

' 1 have not seen son or daughter, wife or child, many weeks, and 
kno' not which way to see them. They dare not come by water, 
and by land here is no coach, and I kno' oot what to do. 
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* It it not possible for me to come to Eolidd, unless yon could find 
a retiicd lodging Tor me, where 1 might not be known, and might 
have the comfort of seeing you both now and then ; upon such a 
circumstAoce, I could gladly giie the days to solitude, to have the 
comfort of half an hour now aod then, with you both, for two oC 
three weeks. But juet to come and look at you, and retire 
immediately, tis a burden too heavy. The parting will be a pricey 
beyond the enjoyment. 

* I would say, (I hope) with comfort, that 'tis yet well. I am so 
near my journey's end, and am hastening to the place where y* weary 
are at rest, and where the wicked cease to trouble ; be it that the 
passage is rough, and the day stormy, by what way soever He please 
to bring me to the end of it, I desire to Koiah life with this temper of 
(Oul to all cases : Te Deum Laudamiu. 

' I congratulate you on y* occasion of yo' happy advance in y' 
eniploytnent. May all you do be prosperous, and all you meet with, 
pleasant, and may you both escape the tortures and troubles of useaua 
life. May you sail y' dangerous voyage of life with a forcing •wiiiJ,- 
and make the port of heaven ■wilbaut a t/orm. 

*It adds to my grief that I must never see the pledge of your 
mutual love, my little grandson. Give him my blessing, and may he 
be to you both your joy in youth, and your comfort in age, and never 
add a aigh to your sorrow. But, alas ! that is not to be expected. 
Kiss my dear Sophy once more lor nic ; and if I must see her i» 
more, tell her this is from a father (hat loved her above all hit 
comforts, to his last breath. — Yo^ unhappy, D. F. 

'Aboul two rallel fruni Greenwiih, Ktnl, 
Tuti.lt/, AKguu 11, i7]o.' 

'From this scene of sorrow,' says Mr. Wilson, 'we must now 
hasten to an event, that dropped before it the dark curtain of time. 
Having received a wound that was incurable, there is too much reason 
to fear that the anguish arising from it sunk deep in his spirits, and 
hastened the crisis that, in a few months, brought his troubles to a 
jinal close. The time of his death has been variously stated ; but it 
took place upon the 24th of April, 173 1, when he was about seventj 
years of age, having been born in the year i66t. Cibber and other* 
state that he died at his house at Islington; but this is incorrect. 
The parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in which he drew his firsC 
breath, was also destined to receive his last. This we learn from the 
parish register, which has been searched for the purpose; and farther 
informs ua, that he went off in a lethargy. He was buried from 
thence, upon the 26th of April, in Tindall's Burying-ground, now 
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We find llnle of the author of Cakb VHaam m ike pran 
except the name in the title-page. Either we jr t^mf^ 
Godwin ii changed, nnce he wrote thM iihuiIj petfavaao 
remember the fint tiow of reading it wcB, ritPif^ aew Inag ^ 
addition to the mgohntj tad curprtKOOcSMaaed I7 ■ceii{ a 1 
written by 3 pJulMOpbei and poUtidiH* w&at a ^dcfcaiag 
pulse, — what an istcrat ta tbe prograw of the KofT, — ^ 
eager curiositjr in drrinitig the tenre, — what aa in(fi^ i«j fity aid'1 
contrast in the charaoen, — «tat an «h f Uiu« and what a &JI waa ] 
that of Falldaod ; — how we ftk (ot Ha U^ittd hape% hn n 
and despair, aod took pan with Caleb W" " 

uoformed sentimeDts are brcMfht oat, aaa rmderoi aiarc an 
acute by ihe force of arcmBrtaBCca, tiH harried on bj aa iiii n mm£ ^ 
and incoDirolkble impoiie, be tna umh hit proud beaefecior tad ' 
unrelenciog pettecutor, and in a werul tamg^et onrthrowi him oa 
the tantage-grauod of hnnunity aad jiMaoe ! There ii not a monent'a 
pause ID the acdon or lentiiDeittf : the breath is Mopended, the 
faculties woand up to the highest pitdi, a* we read. Page after page 
is greedily ^evoured. There is 00 Laying down tbe book dll we 
come to the end ; and eTen then the word* (till ring b oar ear», nor 
do the mental apparitions ever pais away from ifae eye of memory. 
Few books hate made a greater impremon than Caleb Williams on 
its first appearance. It was read, admired, parodied, dramatised. 
All prties joined in its praise. Those (not a few) who at the time 
favoured Mr. Godwin's political principles, hailed it as 3 new triumph 
of hit powers, and ai a proof that the stoicitm of the doctrines he 
inculcated did not arise from any defect of warmth or enthusiasm of 
feeling, and that his abstract speculations were grounded in, and 
sanctioned by, an intimate knowledge of, and rare felicity in, developing 
the actual vicissitudes of human life. On the other hand, his enemies, 
or those who looked with a mixture of dislike and fear at the system 
of ethics advanced in the Enquiry con-cemmg Polllical JailUe, were 
disposed to forgiTC the author's paradoxes for the truth of imitation 
with which he had depicted prevailing passions, and were glad to 
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hare Bornetliiag in which they could Bympathize i 
meui capacity or ittainmcati. At any rate, it w%s a new 
IJDg event in literary bistory for a oieiaphysiciaa to write 
romance. The thing took, as all displays of unforeseen 
with the public. Mr. Godwin was thought a man (^ rery 
aod rersatile genius ; and in him the understanding and the 
lion reflected a mutual and dazzling light upon each other. 
Leon did not lessen the wonder, oor the public admiratioi 
or rather 'seemed like another morn risen oo mid-nooo.' 
that time he has done nothing of nipcrlative merit. He faai 
himself, and not well. He has changed the glittering spei 
always detected truth or novelty, for a leaden foil. We a 
of his last work (Cloudesley), — * Even in his ashes live hii 
lires.' The itory is cast indeed something in [he same ri 
Caleb Williams: but they are not filled and running over wit! 
passion, or with scalding tears. The situations and character! 
forced and ex.treroe, are without effect from the want of juxt 
and collision. Cloudesley (the elder) is like Caleb Wil 
person of low origin, and rebels against his patron and en 
but he remains a characterless, passive, ineilicicnt agent to thi 
forming his plans and resolutions at a distance, — not whirl 
expedient to expedient, nor driven from one sleepless hiding- 
another ; and his lordly and conscience<strickeo accomplice (I 
keeps his state in like manner, brooding o*er his guilt and 
in solitude, with scarce an object or effort to vary the roun 
reflections, — a lengthened paraphrase of grief. The ooly I 
incidents in the course of the narrative are, the sudden metain 
of the Florentine Count Camaldoli into the robber St. Ell 
the unexpected and opportune arrival of Lord Danvers in 



es, at Naples, just in time to 
t death. The rest is a well 
n exercise to gain a mastery 



with a coach ^nd four and liveri 
ill-treated nephew from a violen 
essay, or therne, composed as a 
and topics. 

There is, indeed, no falling off" in point of style or coim 
language in the work before us. Cloudesley is better writi 
Caleb Williams. The expression is e*erywhete terse, » 
elegant: — a polished mirror without a wrinkle. But the smri 
execution is lost in the inertness of the subject-matter. Th 
dearth of invention, a want of character and grouping. Tl 
clouds of reflections without any new occasion to call them fi 
an expanded How of words without a single pointed remark. 
of acuteness and originality is not a &uU that is generally chi 
upon our author's writings. Nor do we lay the blame up 
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DOW, but upoD circumstances. Had Mr. Godwin been bred a mook, 
and lived in the good old limes, he would assuredly either hare been 
burnt as a free-thinker, or have lieen rewarded with a mitre, for a 
tenth part of the learning and talent he has displayed. He might 
have reposed on a rich beoclice, and the reputation he had earned, 
enjoying the alium cum Ji^nilale, or at moil relieving his official cares 
by revising successive editions of bis former productions, and enshrin- 
ing them in cases of sandal-wood and crimson velvet tn some cloistered 
hall or princely library. He might then have courted 

That in trim gardens takes its pleasure,' — 
have seen his peaches ripen in the sun ; and, smiling secure on 
fortune and on fame, have repeated with complacency the motto — 
Horai nan numcro nisi terenai ! Bui an a.uthor by profession knows 
nothing of all this. He ia only ' the iron rod, the torturing hour.' 
He lies ' stretched upon the rack of restless ecstasy : ' he runs the 
everlasting gauntlet of public opinion. He must write on, and if he 
had the strength of Hercules and the wit of Mercury, he must in the 
end write himself down: 

* And like a gallant horse, fallen in /Irst rank. 

Lies there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O'er-nin and trampled on.' 

He cannot let well done alone. He cannot take his stand on what 
he has already achieved, and say, Let it be a durable monument to 
me and mine, and a covenant between me and the world for ever ! 
He is called upon for perpetual new exertions, and urged forward by 
ever-craving necessities. The 100!/ must be kept from the door : the 
prinlct'j devil must not go empty-handed away. He makes a second 
attempt, and though equal perhaps to the first, because it does not 
excite the same surprise, it falls tame and flat on the public mind. 
If he pursues the real bent of his genius, be is thought to grow dull 
and monotonous ; or if he varies his style, and tries to c.iter for the 
capricious appetite of tlie town, he either escapes by miracle or breaks 
down that way, amidst the shout of the multitude and the condolence 
of friends, to see the idol of the moment pushed from its pedestal, 
and reduced to its proper level. There is only one living writer who 
can pass through this ordeal ; and if he had barely written half what 
he has done, his reputation would have been none the less. His 
incKhaustible facility makes the willing world believe there is not 
much in it. Still, there is no alternative. Popularity, like one of 
the Danaides, imposes impossible tasks on her votary, — to pour water 
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iato sicTCs, to reap the wind. If he doee oodiiBg, he is forgotten', 
if he actemptt more than he can perform, he gets laughed at for his 
paini. He is impelled hy cireumatances to fresh sacrifices of time, 
of labour, and of self-respect ; prts with weil-earned fame for a news- 
paper puff, and Bells his birth-right for a meaE of pottage. In the 
meanwhile, the public wonder why an author writes ao badly and so 
much. With all his etforU, he builds no house, leaves no inheritance, 
liTes from hand to mouth, and, though condemned to daily drudgery 
for a precarious subsistence, is expected to produce none but wocki of 
first-rate geuius. No ; learning unconse crated, unincorporaied, ti 
endowed, ii no match for the importunate demands and thoughdi 
ingratitude of the reading public. 

'O, let rot virtue seek 

RemuncTation for the thing it watl 

To have done, h to hang. 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery ^ — 

Thar all, with one consent, praise new<bom gander, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

AnH give to dust, that is a little gilt. 

More laud than gilt o'er-duited." 

If we wished to please Mr. Godwin, we should say that his last 
work was his best ; but we cannot do this in justice to him or to 
oursclTes. Its greatest fault is, that (as Mr. Bayes would have 
declared) there is nothing ' to elevate and surprise ' in it. There is a 
story, to be sure, but you krow it al! beforehand, just as well as after 
having read the book. It is like those long straight roads that 
travellers complain of on the Continent, where you see from one end 
of your day's journey to the other, and carry the same prospect with 
you, like a map in your hand, the whole way. Mr. Godwin has 
laid no ambuscade for the unwary reader — no picturesque group 
greets the eye as you jiass on — no sudden turn at an angle places you 
on the giddy verge of a precipice. Nevertheless, our author's courage 
□ever flags. Mr. Godwin is an eminent rhetorician j and he shows 
it in this, that he expatiates, discusses, amplifies, with equal fervour, 
and unabated ingenuity, on the merest accident* of the way-side, or 
common-places of human life. Thus, for instance, if a youth of eleven 
or twelve years of age is introduced upon the carpet, the author sets 
himself to show, with a laudable candour and communicativeness, 
what the peculiar features of that period of life are, and 'takes an 
inventory ' uf all the particulars, — such as sparkling eyes, roses in the 
cheeks, a smooth forehead, flaxen locks, elasticity of limb, lively 
animal spirits, and all the flush of hope, — as if he were describing a 
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I novelty, or some lerra incogmla, to the reader. In like maooer, when 

a young man of twenty is confined to 3 dungeon aa belonging to a 
gang of banditti, and'going to be hanged, great pains are taken through 
three or four pages to convince ub, that at that period of life this is 
no very agreeable prospect; that the feelings of youth are more acute 
and sanguine than those of age ; that, therefore, we are to take a due 
and proportionate interest in the lender years and blighted hopes of 
the younger Cloudesley ; and that if any means could be found to 
rescue him from his present perilous situation, it would be a great 
relief, not only to him, but to all humane and compassionate pcrsooK. 
Every man's strength is his wealtness, and turns in some way or 
other against himself. Mr. Godwin has been so long acawtomed to 
trust to his own powers, and to draw upon his own resources, that he 
comes at length to imagine that he can build a palace of words upon 
nothing. When he lavished the colours of style, and the exuberant 
strength of his fancy, on descriptions like those of the character of 
Margaret, the wife of St. Leon, or of his musings in the dungeon of 
fiethlcm Gabor, or of his enthusiasm on discovering the philosopher's 
stone, and being restored to youth and the plenitude of joy by drinking 
the Elixir f^iu ; — or when he recounts the long and lasting despair 
which succeeded that utier separation fiom his kind, and that deep 
solitude which followed him into croWs and cities, — deeper and 
more appalling than the dungeon of BethEem Gabor, — we were never 
weary of being borne along by the golden tide of eloquence, supplied 
from the true sources of passion and feeling. But when he bestows 
the same elaboration of phrases, and artilicial arrangement of sentences, 
10 set off the most trite and obvious truisms, we confess it has to ua a 
Btrilting elfect of the bathos. Lest, however, we should be thought 
to have overcharged or given a false turn to this description, we will 
enable our readers to judge for themselves, by giving the passage to 
which we have just alluded, as a specimen of this overstrained and 
supererogatory style. 

— 'The condition in which he was now placed could not fail lo 
have a memorable effect on the mind of Julian. Shut up in a solitary 
dungeon, without exercise or amusement, he had nothing upon which 
to occupy his thoughts but the image of his own situation. He had 
hitherto lived, particularly during the last twelve months, in a dream. 
He grieved most bitterly, most perslstingly, for the death of 
Cioudesley (the elder). He had been instigated by his grief to 
seek the society of the companions he had left in the Apennines. 

^^ He did not desire any new connexions : he would have shrunk from 

^^^ die encounter of new faces. 

^^H 'All this was well. But the case was different, when he under- 
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Hood from the Uogoagc and nuDner of those who had bim in cuRody, 
the only pcrtooa he taw, chat he would probably barely be taken oat 
of prison to be led to the scaffold. This was a kind of shock. 
greatly calculated to awaken a maa out of a dream. Julian wai 
young, and had Men little of the diversified sceties of human life. 
Exinenee ia a thing that i« regarded in a rery different light by the 
young and the old. The springs of human natitfc are of a limited 
tort, and lie in a narrow compass ; and when we grow old, out 
desires are declining, our facnities have lost their sharpness, and we 
are reasonably contented " to close our eyes and shut out day-light." 
But to the young it ti a very different thing, particularly perhaps a[ 
twenty years of age. We are just come into the possession of all our 
faculties, and begin fully to be aware of our own independence. 
Every thing is new to us ; a^nd the larger half at least of what is new, 
is also agreeable. Pleasure spreads before us all its alluremeDt* ; 
knowledge unrolls its ample page. We have every thing to Icani, 
and every thing to enjoy. Ambition proffers its variegated visions ; 
and we are at a loss on which side to fiic our choice. It is easy to 
dally with death. The young man is like the coquette of the other sei : 
She has little objeaion to tri fling with a displeasing and superannuated 
lover, so long as she is satisfied she is not within his clutches. 

' But all these considerations sink into nothing when contrasted 
with the horrible death that was prepared for him. Julian had 
hitherto been a stranger to adversity and pain. The path of hii 
juvenile years had been smoothed to him by the exemplary cares of 
Cloudesley and Eludocia. To his own apprehension he was the 
favourite of fortune. All that he had read of tragic and disastrous in 
the annals of mankind seemed like a drama, prepared to make him 
wise by the sorrows of others, without costing him a particle of the 
bitter price of experience. All that he had encountered of displeasing 
was when he was the inmate of Borromeo ; and this, though felt by 
him as intolerable, he was aware had been planned in a spirit of 
kindness. How terrible, therefore, was the reverse that had now 
fallen upon him ! That he, who had never contemplated the slightest 
mischief to a human creature, whose life had been all kindness, and 
beneticence, and good-humour, should suddenly be treated as the 
vilest of criminals, shut up in a dungeon, and destined to the scaffold, 
was a thought that overturned all his previous conceptions of human 
society and life. It filled him with wildness and horror; it drove 
him to frenzy. From tinne to time he was ready to hurst into 
paroxysm, and dash out his desperate brains against the bars of his 
prison. To exchange the most beautiful scene that Paradise ever 
exhibited, for otter desolation and tremendous hurricane, that should 
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racks from their fouDilatioQs, and overwhelm th(^ produce of 
the earth with rushing and uncontrollable wavca, would feebly exprcsB 
the revolution that took place in his mind. He repented that he had 
ever again sought the society of these allurtng but pernicious friends.' 
—Vol. iij. p. 288. 

Was so much circumlocution neceBsary to prove that it la a dis- 
agreeable thing to be shut up in a prison, and led out to the gallows ^ 
This is the style of the araler, where the whole object is to tuiD a 
plain moral adage in as many ditfereni ways as possible, and not that 
of the romance- writer, who has, or ought to have, loo many rare and 
surprising adventures on his hands, to stoop to this triBing, snail- 
paced method. According to the foregoing studied description, it 
should seem, that for a man to feel shocked at being immured in a 
gaol, or broke on the wheel, is 'a pass of wit.' When the author 
has conjured up all the aggravations of the particular case, and com- 
pared it to the nicest shade of difference with his former or his 
future possible history, he then feels satislied that his hero would 
like it litde better than he does, and indicts a tardy horror and 
repentance on him. With submission, this may be the scholastic or 
rational process for exciting pity and terror [ nature takes a shorter 
cut, and jumps at 3 conclusion without all this formality and cool 
calculation of grains and scruples in the scale of misfortune. 

We have a graver charge yet to bring against Mr. Godwin on the 
score of style, than that it leads him into useless amplification ; from 
his desire to load and give effect to his descriptions, he runs different 
characters and feelings into one another. By not stopping short of 
excess and hyperbole, he loses the line of distinction, and 'o'ersteps 
the modesty of nature.' All his characters are patterns of vice or 
virtue. They are carried to extremes, — they are abstraction* of 
woe, miracles of wit and gaiety, — gifted with every grace and accom- 
plishment that can be enumerated in the same page ; and they arc not 
only prodigies in thcmseUcE, but destined to immortal renown, though 
we have never heard of their names before. This is not like a veteran 
in the art, but like the raptures of some boarding-school girl in love 
with ecery new face or dress she Bees. It is difficult to say which 
is the most extraordinary genius, — the improvisator! Bernardino 
Perfetli, or his nephew, Francesco, or young Julian. Mr. Godwin 
still sees witli ' eyes of youth.' Irene is a Greek, the model of beauty 
and of conjugal faith. Eudocia, her maid, who marries the elder 
Cloudesley, is a Greek too, and nearly as handsome and as exemplary 
in her conduct. Again, on the same principle, the account of Irene's 
devotion to her father and her husband, is by no means clearly dis- 
criminated. The spiritual feeling is exaggerated till it is confounded 
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with the patwoaatc; and the jamoaau is ipuitBifizcd in U)c tunc 
Jnrowiaface of tropct and fignrdi t31 it loact lu diatincmv cbaracta. 
Eacb wauaoA, by hdng ovcr-dcNK, i* nentivBzed mto a ton if 
fUumet, It it obnoo* to mnark, tbat the norel of Cloixletle; hn 
DO hero, no principal fignre. The attemiaa b diviiied, and w»m 
benrcen Meadowi, vho h a candidue for lite reader's tjnnpalij 
through the firn half Tolume, lod who«c atfairt sad lo*c adrvBtwn 
It S(. Peteriburg are huddled vp id ioMe, aitd broke off to the 
middte ; Lord Daurers, who is the guilty sufferer ; Clo«de«ley, fail 
sullen, dilatory Mentor; and Julian, (the EU|i{>o««d offtpriog of 
Cloodciley, bat real son of Lwd Alton, and nephew of Lord 
Danvers,) who tumi out the fortunate youth of the piece. Hie 
■tory is awkwardly told. Meadows begins it with ao account of 
himself, and a topographical description of the Russian empire, which 
has nothing to do with the subject j and nearly through the remaindtt 
of the work, listens to a speech of Lord Danvcrs, rccooating his own 
history and that of Julian, which lasts for six hoodred pages without 
internipiioD or stop. It is the longest parenthesis in a lurratiie that 
eTcr was known. Meadows then emerges from bis iiuegmita once 
more, as if he had been hid bcbind a curtain, and gives the eoap-dr- 
gract to his own aoto-biography, and the lingering suiTcringi of hb 
patron. The plot is borrowed from a real ereot tbat took place con- 
ccroing a diipited successiou in the middle of the last ceoiury, and 
which gave birth not long after to a oorel with the title of Anutlty. 
We should like lo meet with a copy of this work, in order to tee 
how a writer of less genius would get lo the end of his task, and 
carry the reader along with hira without the aid of those subtle 
researches and lofty declamations with which Mr. Godwin hat 
supplied the place of facte and circumstances. The published trial, 
we will hazard a conjecture, has more ' mark and likelihood * in it. 
This is the beauty of Sir Walter Scott : he takes a legend or an 
actnat character as he finds it, while other writers think they haw 
not performed their engagements and acquitted themselves with 
applause, till they have slobbered oter the plain face of nature with 
paint and Tarnish of their own. They conceive that truth is a 
plagiariGm, and ihi thing m it be^penrd a forgery and imposition on 
the public. They stand right before their subject, and say, ' Nay, 
but hear me first ! ' We know no other merit in the Author of 
Waverley than that he is Bcvcr this opaque, obltustve body, getting 
in the way and eclipeing the aun of truth and nature, which shinet 
with broad univerBal light through his different works. If we were 
to describe the secret of this author's success in three words, i 
should say, that it consists in (he absemc ofegotii 
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arks, that ae Caleb Willia 



intended as a paraphrase o( ' Blue Beard,' the present work may be 
regarded as a praphrase of the story of t he ' Children in the Wood,' 
Mullum abludil imago. He has at [east contrived to take the sting of 
ainipiieity out of it. It is a very adult, self-conscious set of substitutes 
he has given us for the two children, wandering hand-io-hand, the 
robin- red breast, and their leafy bed. The grand eloquence, the epic 
march of Cloudesley, is beyond the ballad-style. In a word, the 
fault of this and some other of the author's productions is, that the 
critical and didactic ]>art overlays the narrative and dramatic part ; 
at we see in some editions of the poets, where there are two lines of 
original text, and the rest of the pge ia heavy with the lumber and 
pedantry of the commentators. The writer dues not call characters 
from the dead, or conjure them from the regions of fancy, to paint 
their peculiar physiognomy, or te!l us their story, so much as (like 
the anatomist) to dissect and demonstrate on the insertion of the 
bones, the springs of the muscles, and those understood principles of 
life and motion which are common to the species. Now, in a novel, 
we want the individual, and not thegenLt. The tale of Cloudesley 
is a dissertation on remorse. Besides, this truth of science is often a 
different thing from the truth of nature, which is modified by a 
thousand accidents, ■ subject to all the skyey iniluences ; '—not a 
mechanical principle, brooding over and working every thing out of 
itself. Nothing, therefore, gives so little appearance of a resemblance 
to reality as this abstract identity and violent continuity of purpose. 
Not to say that this cutting up and probing of the internal feelings 
and motives, without a reference to external objects, tends, like the 
operations of the anatomist, to give a morbid and unwholesome taint 
to the surrounding atmosphere, 

Mr. Godwin's mind is, we conceive, essentially active, and there- 
fore may naturally be expected to wear itself out sooner than those 
that are passive to external impressions, and reci ' 

s to their stock of knowledge and acquirement : — 



' A fiery soul that working a 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 
And o'er-inform'd its tenement of clay.' 






That some of this author's latter works are (in our judgment) 
comparatively feeble, is, therefore, no matter of surpdse to us, and 
Btill less IB it matter of reproach or triumph. We look upon it as a 
coniequence incident to that constitution of mind and operation of the 
faculties. To quarrel with the author on this account, ii to reject 
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all that class of excellence of which he is the representative 
pcrbapt studs at the head. A writer who gives us lAmiclf, camiDt 
do this tweoty timea following. He gives us the best and most 
prominent part of himself first ; and afterwards ' but the lees and 
dregs tcmaio.' If a writer takes patterns and /ac-iimilei of external 
objects, he may give ua twenty different works, each better than the 
other, though this is not likely to happen. Such a one makes use of 
the universe as his commen-J>/ate~6oot ; and there is no end of the 
qtiantity or variety. The other sort of genius is his own microcosm, 
deriving almost all from within ; and as this is different from every 
thing else, and is to be had at no other source, so it soon degenerates 
into a repetition of itself, acid is confined within circumscribed limits. 
We do not rank ourselves in the number of ' those base plebeians,' as 
Don Quixote expresses it, ' who cry, Lang ii/e la the conqueror .' ' 
And, so far, the author is better off than the warrior, that, < after a 
thousand victories once foiled,' he docs not remain in the hand* v^h 
his enemies, V^ 

' And all the rest forgot, for which he toii'd.' ^H 

He ii 

in this respect, Mr. Godwin may point to more i 

of his powers of do mean height and durability. 

upon books as fashions, and think that ' a great t 

mt more than half a year,' ue still look at c 

with the same respect as ever— on his industry and persi 

under some discouragements widi more ; and we shall try to explain 

as briefly and as impartially as we can, in what the peculiarity of his 

genius consists, and on what his claim to distinction is founded. 

Mr. Godwin, we suspect, regards his Poliiical Jutlice as bis gre«t 
work — his passport to immortality; or perhaps he balances between 
this and Calei IViiriami. N'ow, it is something for a man to have two 
works of so opposite a kind about which he and his admirers can be 
at a loss to say, in which he has done best. We never heard his 
title to originality in either of these performances called in question : 
yet they are as distinct as to style and subject matter, as if two 
different persons wrote them. No one in reading the philosophical 
treatise would suspect the embryo romance : those who personally 
know Mr. Godwin would as little anticipate either. The man differs 
from the author, at least as much as the author in this case apparently 
did from himself. It is as if a magician had produced some mighty 
feat of his art without warning. He is not deeply learned ; nor is 
he much beholden to a knowledge of the world. He has do passion 
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e may add to this anol 



e love of truth ; 



for he has never betrayed his c 

to gratify a little temporary vanity. His Benses are not acut 
caoDot be denied that he is a man of great capacity, and of ui 
genius. How is this seeming contradiction to be reconciled ! Mr. 
Godwin is by way of distinction and emphasis an author; he is so 
not only by habit, but by nature, and by the whole turn of his mind. 
To make a book is with him the prime end and use of creation. His 
is the tcholailic character handed down in its integrity to the present 
day. If he had cultivated a more extensive intercourse with the 
world, with nature, or even with books, he would cot have been what 
he is — he could not have done what he has done. Mr. Godwin in 
society is nothing ; but shut him up by himself, set him down to 
write a book, — it is then that the electric spark begins to unfold 
itself, — to expand, to kindle, to illumine, to melt, or shatter all in its 
way. With little knowledge of the subject, with little interest in it 
at first, he turns it slowly in his mind, — one suggestion gives rise to 
another, — he calls home, arranges, scrutinizes his thoughts ; he 
bends his whole strength to his task ; he seizes on some one view 
more striking than the rest, he holds it with a convulsive graap,— he 
will not let it go ; and this is the clew that conducts him triumphantly 
through the labyrinth of doubt and obscurity. Some leading truth, 
some master-passion, is the secret of his daring and his success, which 
he winds and turns at his pleasure, like Perseus his winged steed. 
An idea having once taken root in his mind, grows there like a germ: 
* at first no bigger than a mustard-seed, then a great tree over- 
shadowing the whole earth.* The progress of his reflections 
resembles the circles that spread from a centre when a atone is thrown 
into the water. Everything is enlarged, heightened, refined. The 
blow is repeated, and each impression is made more intense than the 
last. Whatever strengthens the favourite conception is summoned to 
its aid : whatever weakens or interrupts it ia scornfully discarded. 
All ia the effect, not of feeling, not of fancy, not of intuition, but of 
one sole purpose, and of a determined will operating on a clear and 
consecutive understanding. His CaUi IVilliamt is the illustration of 
3 single passion ; his Pofilical Janice ia the insisting on a single pro- 
position or view of a subject. In both, there is the same pertinacity 
and unity of design, the same agglomeration of objects round a 
centre, (he same aggrandizement of some one thing at the expense of 
every other, the same sagacity in discovering what makes for its 
purpose, and bliodneas to every thing but that. Hia genius is not 
dramatic ; but it has something of an heroic cast : he gains new 
trophies in intellect, as the conqueror overruns new proviaces and 
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t ef the ntfindMl BBdemxadiag. Tbe 
«MMe MB fMi Mf iKmrn — wd napwe of hw— ucirty awl fccfi>{ 
«M M |aM ttiiii^ the ^mct of dt> kw phOotophy, and fo cook 
OK mwwJKid ^id c hM ged w kh o a a trace of its fenner Gtthic 
onaBKStt^ DMMtK oMPOfMSftMoat enboano^ or r cf i n - It was v 
n ^ 'Bfd hflH QcaceaoBd wont aaothcr >paen to pnxDnlgate 1 dcv 
cade flC ■■afity; aad wiMb dad m a faooply of Egfac and tnob, 
^KDanoaa atte of the ai t i t cM i Mra^th aoid tsbereot weakncH ot 
■aa** aaoH^— wniBg Urn la have ae^iBg to do whh ibe dofa, 
ihe worid, or the Dnil^— ifaoaU hj damn a «ei of law> aod prin- 
dpJesef aCDoaier faM,aa if hcvtnapMrcipm. Bu mch a mere 
'J—"—' iMdEgtaoe woald not ta]Hie aaj rain or fbnni to goidc 
hii amAmtX or yn^l* h« volkiaaa. And thit ■■ the cflcct of 
Mr. Godvio'i book — to alMotie a tsiooal and rdmotj agaa ima 
all tin, bat a co ofaiMiy to tbe indepeadeM dictoe* and Knd 
ii l Ji j ^iiiii iif ilw )wihiiiiiMliii(^ — ^^ 

^ ' Withm his hoHM tdgM aoochct lord, ^H 

fjmim, aole jodge aad ompiic of iticlf.' ^H 

■ere thit pore, abmractcd nseBce, — if be hff 

prcjadiciev — if cuMoro, will, tnu^nitun, 

e oocbing, and reuoo were aS in oi?; — if the 

a vordt coold catablicb a* the foimdaaoD, what he asninet 

ai the reralt of hi* syttem, oainely, tbe omnipoieiice of miod orer 

matter, and the trininph of truth over every warped and pininl biu 
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of the heart — then 






> poBBibilily of any other having e 
But this would imply that the miad'e e' 
well whether it is near or a thousand mjli 
interest in the people in the moon, or in 
were our own fiesh and blood, — that 



to his scheme taking place, 
Ter been substituted for it. 
^e can see an object equally 
:s olf, — that we can take an 
ages yet unborn, as if they 
we can sympathize with a 
perfect stranger, as with our dearest friend, at a moment's notice, — 
that habit is not an ingredient in the growth of aifectioa, — that no 
check need be provided against the strong bias of self-love, — -that we 
can achieve any art or accomplishment by a volition, master all 
knowledge with a thought ; and that in this well-disciplined Intuition 
and faultless transparency of soul, we can take cognizance (without 
presumption and without mistake) of all causes and coosequcnces, — 
establish an equal and impartial interest in the chain of created 
beings, — discard ai! petty feelings and minor claims, — throw down 
the obstructions and siumbling-blockii in the way of these grand 
cosmopolite views of disinterested philanthropy, and hold the balance 
even between ourselves and the universe. It were 'a consummation 
devoutly to be wished ; ' and Mr. Godwin is not to be taxed with 
blame for having boldly and ardently aspired to it. We meet him 
on the ground, not of the desirable, but the practicable. It were 
better that a man were an angel or a god than what he is ; but he 
can neither be one nor the other. Enclosed in the shell of self, he 
sees a little way beyond himself, and feels what concerns others still 
more slowly. To require him to attain the highest point of per- 
fection, is to fling him back to grovel In the mire of sensuality and 
selfishness. He must get on by the use and management of the 
faculties which God has given him, and not by striking more than 
one half of these with the dead palsy. To refuse to avail ourselves 
of mixed motives and imperfect obligations, in a creature like man, 
whose ' very name is frailty,' and who is a compound of contradic- 
tions, is to lose ihe substance in catching at th^ shadow, [t is as if 
a man would be enabled to fly by cutting otF his legs. If we are noi 
allowed to love our neighbour belter than a stranger, that is, if habit 
and sympathy are to make no part of our aifections, the consequence 
will be, not that we shal! love a stranger more, but that we shall love 
our neighbour less, and care about nobody but ourselves. These 
partial and personal attachments are ' the scale by which we ascend ' 
to sentiments of general philanthropy. Arc we to act upon pure 
speculation, without knowing the circumslances of the case, or even 
the parties ? — for it would come to that. If we act from a know- 
ledge of these, and bend all our thoughts and efforts to alleviate some 
immediate distress, are we to take do more interest in it than in a 
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caae of merely posdble and conticgeDt suffering ! Tbit is (o put i 
known upon a level with the unknowD, the real with the imaginarjr. 
It is to say that habit, sense, sympathy, are non-entitiea. It is a con- 
tradiction in lerms. But if man were such a being as Mr. Godwin 
tupposeb, chat is, a perfect intelligence, there would be no contradic- 
tion in it ; lor then he would have the same knowledge of whatever 
was possible, as of his gross and actual experience, and would feel 
the same interest in it, and act with the same energy and certainty 
upon a sheer hypothesis, as now upon a malttr-of-faci. We can look 
at the clouda, but we cannot stand upon them. Mr. Godwin takes 
one element of the human mind, the undemanding, and makes it the 
whole ; and hence he fidla into solecisms and extravagances, the 
more striking and fatal in proportion to his own acuteneis of reuoniog, 
and honesty of intention. He has, however, the merit of having 
been the first to show up the abstract, or UlilUarian, system of 
morality in its fidiest extent, whatever may have been pretended to 
the contrary ; and those who wish to study the question, and not to 
take it for granted, cannot do better than refer to the Jirjt edition of 
the Enjuiiy concermng Political Justice ; for afterwards Mr. Godwin, 
out of complaisance to the public, qualified, and in some degree 
neutralized, his own doctrines. 

Our author, not contented with his ethical honours, (for no work 
of the kind could produce a stronger sensation, or gain more converts 
than this did at the time,) determined to enter upon a new career, 
and fling him into the arena once more ; thus challenging public 
opinion with singular magnanimity and confidence in himself. He 
did not stand 'shivering on the brink' of his just-acquired reputa- 
tion, and fear to tempt the perilous stream of popular favour again. 
The success of Caleb Williams justified the experiment. There 
was the same hardihood and gallantry of appeal in both. Id the 
former case, the author had screwed himself up to the mott rigid 
logic ! in the latter, he gave unbounded scope to the suggestions of 
fancy. It cannot be denied that Mr. Godwin is, in the pugilistic 
phrase, an oul-and-auiir. He does not stop till he ' reaches the 
verge of all we bate : ' Is it to be wondered if he sometimes falls 
over? He certainly did not do this in Caleb Williams ot St. Leon. 
Both were eminently successful ; and both, as we conceive, treated 
of subjects congenial to Mr. Godwin's mind. The one, in the 
character of Falkland, embodies that lore of fame and passionate 
respect for intellectual excellence, which is a cherished inmate of the 
author's bosom; (the desire of undying renown breathes through 
every page and line of the story, and sheds Its lurid light o 
close, aa it has been said tJiat the genius of war blazes through t 
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) — in the hero of the other, St, Leon, Mr. Godwin hae 
depicted, as well he might, the feeliiiga and habiti of a toHiary 
recluse, placed in new and imagioary situations : but from the philo- 
sophical to the romantic visionary, there -waa perhaps but one step. 
We give the decided preference to Caleb Williams over St, Leon ; 
but if it is more original and interesting, the other is more imposing 
and eloquent. In the sulfering and dying Falkland, we fee! the 
heart-strings of our human being break; in the other work, we are 
transported to a state of fabulous existence, bat unfolded with ample 
and gorgeous circumstances. The plm-tree waves over the untrodden 
path of luxuriant fiction ; we tread with tiptoe elevation and throb- 
bing heart the high hill-tops of boundless existence ; and the dawn of 
hope and renovated life makes strange music in our breast, like the 
strings of Memnon's harp, touched by the morning's sun. After 
these two works, he fell off; he could cot sustain himself at that 
height by the force of genius alone, and Mr. Godwin has unfortu- 
nately no resources but his genius. He has no Edie Ochiltree at 
his elbow. His N^-w Man of Feeling we forget; though we well 
remember the old one by our Scottish Addison, Mackenzie. 
Mandeville, which followed, is morbid and disagreeable ; it is a 
description of a man and his Ill-humour, carried to a degree of 
derangement. The reader is left far behind. Mr. Godwin has 
attempted two plays, neither of which has succeeded, nor could 
succeed. If a tragedy consisted of a series of soliloquies, nobody 
could write tt better than our author. But the essence of the drama 
depends on the alternation and conflict of diiferent passions, and 
Mr. Godwin's forle is harping on the same string. He ii a 
reformist, both as it regards the world and himself. If he is told of 
a fault, he amends it if he can. His Life of Chaucer was objected 
to as too romantic and dashing ; and m his late Hisiary of the Cammon- 
•uiiaJth, he has gone into an excess the other way. His style creeps, 
and hitches in dates and authorities. We must not omit his Livei of 
EiJiiMrJ and John Phillipi, the nephews of Milton— an interesting 
contribution to literary history ; and his OitirviUiotu an Judge Eyre's 
Charge la the Jury in 1 794, — one of the most acute and seasonable 
political pamphlets that ever appeared. He some years ago wrote 
an £iiay on Sepulchret, which contained an idle project enough, but 
was enriched with some beautiful reflectionti on old and new countries, 
and on the memorials of posthumous fame. It is a singular circum- 
stance that our author should maintain for twenty years, that Mr. 
Malthua's theory (in opposition to his own) was unanswerable, and 
then write an answer to it, which did nat much mend the matter. 
It is worth knowing (in order to trace the history and progress of 
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the intellcctoal character) that the author of PoBhad 
Caleb tVUTumu commenced his career as a dissenting dergyn 
and the book-stalls sometimes present a volume of Semumi by 1 
and we believe, an English Grammar, 

We cannot tell whether Mr. Godwin will have reason tc 
pleased with our opinion of him ; at least, he may depend on 
sincerity, and will know what it is. 



I 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 



i H1UI.1TT wu a regaUr, thmgh c 






antil t8]0, ifae ynr of h 



I frequent contributi 



Eilh. Hnw be c 



> Til EdMtrri 



I early (a Jeflrey'a notice ii not known. Poiiibly the iDlradaction 
came tbrnugh Laapnaa Ic Co, who bad publiaheil Hazlitt'i tUply id Malihu 
(iSo7),and wbo biH been ihe Londoa pnbliibera of the Rtv'uw ilnce iti foDDda- 
lian in tioi. Hailitt al any rate wai proud of the conneclion, and hud a bigb 
regard for Jeffrey, whom be lalleil ' Ibe prince of crilict and the lung of men.' 
See vol. II., Liber Amvii, p. 114 ind note, and cf. alio vol. iv. Tii Sfirii ef iJu 
Ag; pp. 310-318. Id The Alln for Jane ti, iSl(|, there ia a >bun article, 'Mr. 
Jeffrey't Reaignalion of the Editorahip of Tlic eJhitirft Stvitm,' which 11 not 
nDlike Hailitt, bnt cannot be confidently attributed to him. 

In the teat of the preient volume are printeil all Hailitl'i contribution! to Tit 
EJiniiitgh Rtvicoi ai lo the authorihip of which there 11 no reaioDable donbt. In 
the following notci two artidea are indnded, Haelitt'i iiatbanbip of which, though 
probable, cannot be regarded ai ceriiin. In addition Co tbete, the foliowinE have 
been attribuled to him : (1) Wat Tyler and Mr. Sonthey [1817, yoL xxviu. 
p. isOi W The Hiatory of Painting in Ifly (18.9, Tol. «x;i. p. Jio) , 
(3) Byron-a SarJaaf^., (iSii, voL xxxri. p. 4.3); and (4) an .rtiele or 
article* on the Scotch Novell. See Icelaad'i Lhl ilj tii tfriimgi tf ffWitm 
Haalitt -ad Liigi Hunt, p. 7;, a letter from Mr. Ireland in Nan and Sstna, 
Stb Seriea, »i. 165, and Mr. W. C. Haalilf. 'Chronological Cawlogoe ' of 
Hullti'i writinga publiibed in the Afriwin a/'^//uin AoWiri, vol. i. pp. iiiv-iix. 

therefore been eiduiied from the preient edition. The firit (Wat Tyler >nd Mr. 
Soutbey) ia included in Lord Cockbum'i liit of JelFrey'i cDntribntioni lo itie 
Edi*turgi {Lift if Fmcii Jtffi-iy, 1S74 ed. p. 407). Thii litt, it muil be 
admitted, ia not thoroughly truatworthy, but the internal evidenmgiinit Hiilitt'a 
aulhonhip ia very aitong. It ii incredible that Haclitt could hive wrttten a long 
article like thii do lach a iDbject (cf. PtlllieaJ Eiiaji, vol. ui, pp. 191 11 uf.) 
witboDt betraying hii identity by a iingle phiaK. The lecond of thne ariietei, 1 
review of Stendhari Hhurf >f Painting m Italy, Mr. Ireland attributci to Hailitt 00 
merely tntemil evidence. Mr. W. C. Hulitt doei not include it in bii Cala. 
logae. That Hailitt wai acquainted with Stendhal and wat fond of writing 00 
An are reaaoni why he might have miiitd to review the book, but they tell 
Btroniily agaiait hu having written tbii particolar article, which it very dull 
indeed, and ahowi not a tingle trace of Haalitt'a manner from beginning to end. 
The review of Byron '1 SarJanafaliu haa been attributed to Hailitt on the Itrength, 
no doubt, of a letter which he hiroaelf wrote to P. G, Patmore 00 March jo, 
l8ai. In thii letter be uyi, 'My Sardanapilui U to be in \ij. m the Ediithrril. 
'a 1117 judgment Myrrha ii mait like S. W. [Sarah Walker], only I am not Tike 
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SirdiDipaltn.' S« Mr. Lc Gallienne'i edilion of Ubtr jlmt 

Wtutenr Uic ciplatu 

die Ediniurgk wu wii 

ike EJ'm&Mr^i Rtvitip 

■rrnte iny of ibc ngrni 

(Mf FriaJi a»J AcfiuiiaaiKt,iii. i;;-i;7), Hulin mi auioui la review 

in Til EJiniMTgh Rrvica, lod (iropaicd the nuUFr, Ant lo Jeffrey, inc 

rctiteiDeal, to N>p[er, pemoaUy in Londoa. The lubject, hoiKVcr, 

Pitmore'i phmc, *ialcrdjcted/ 

DUNLOFS HISTORY OF HCTION 

;. Dtilgi,'. Hiiurj •,/ Fmin. Joha Colin Dunlop'i (d. 1841) Tin Hia^ if 
FklH- 1 tiimg a C'ia<al Acamt if iht mtit cilciralid Prai rutkoi. Jim, 
til larlitii Criti Rimaittn » lit mtvih af lit Primil jigt, wu publUlMd '"' 

7. SflaTor it utran. Iliad, 1. S57. 
* Ramalia,' IK. Horace, Epiillii, 11 

8. BnUM. Rene Lc Bouu (ifij i-i6Sa], lathorof a TVoif/ab ^ocnr /jDuw (167; 

rcTelre^i to in Triiiram Siamfy, In. 11. Drjden cilli hi 
modem critia' (Prefice lo TVw/.i omJ Cru.ida). 
•). BamitUt. Iibiteo BondelLo (i4So-i;6i), whou Tahi appeared in foBr 
volumet, 15S-«-'(73- 
AmiH, Ludovico Arioalo (i4;4-i53j), whoK Or/ain/o Farhic (from whith 
the 'eonltiviau' teferteii to by Huliit wai barroned] wai publiihed in 
I5i6-ts3». 
\\. MiJiiUlm. Conyer.Miilrtlelon(l6S3.i75o). See hii i««r/n«i Ram, 1719. 

B^a. See the Duke of Buckinghun't Tit Sriiarsal, Acl 1. Sc. 1. 
tj. ^tidliiti atJiaJi, ac. Hoian, jlri Puiica, 10. 
1{. Bill if Aaurmmj. John Belt [1691-1780), whoK Tra-vtU fnm Sl. PatriUrg 

in Siaiia 10 varimiparU efjiiia wag pabliifaed in 176]. 

16. Mr. CamitrtamPi ntvili. Richarrt Cumberland (1731.1811), anlhor of Tit 

#'«tiia!iflji{i77i), published two novet«,^ri.i.i/(i7S9)aoriH«r» (1795). 

MarismM. By Claude Protpcr Jolyot dc Marivmi (1688-1763}, publiihed 

between 1731 and 1741. 

18. ffativan. Wirburlon'i irgumcnt ii lummiriied by Dunlup (chip, ii.) rrom 

Til DMai LigM-,«,rfM.i.n. 

5d|Hi'l Mill tipfdUiaia ncipt, en. Tit Riiiarial, Act t. Sc. 1- 

" ' " ■ ■ ~ ■ •» trantUtion of jf-aHh of Gaul 

! la Curne de Sainte-Palaye (1697-17 
K Cictialtrit, 1759-1781. 
14. Mr. Slfa. Scotfl friend, George SUii (■75]-lSls) pubtiibed hii : 
larly Eh'"* Miirical Rimsnm in three vali. in 180;. 
D'Urff. Tbomaa D'Urfey (i65j-t7»3), the dranutitt and KinE-w 
But/ Ti-^iiliii. Eliaa Hiywaod'<(i693r-i7;6) Tii Hiiarj if MUt BMj 
Titijiiiiu, puhliihed in 1751. See Dunlop*! Hiitiry ofFiiCim, chap. ■' 
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>o, Mr. Siufii/i rramili 

liihed in four vol 

M. di St. Pain: Jean-Bapliile 

autbar of MimiU, ,<-r fAntit 
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liaed tiJl midnight.' Though 
Madame D'ArbUy, it led la 
whiit paniei. Sec Ctnbb 
UTtly accounli for Hailill'i 



NOTES 

Engliib Nowlitti. Cf. vol. rin. pp. 106 it tta 

FarewcM lo Eiiay-Writbg/ Hiilitt uyt thai E 

diicuiiion al Lamh'B,^ahBrplyaeaioaed and vreU ai 

the review cscuot be CDDtidered at hanh towir< 

Haililt bemg droprcd out of Admiral Bumr 

Robinaon'i Diary, chap. »iii. Thia fact pcrh.i[ 

cotitemptuooB ccrereacc lo the Bumeys in hit Eaaay 'Oo the Ariitociacy of 

Leitera,' where, after praiting Madame D'Arblay, he laya, 'The real hare done 

nothing, that I know of, but keep up the name.' See vol. vi. (TaHe Tali), 

p. 109. 

15. Crrkilhif. Clinde Prmper Jolyot de CttblUoo (1707-1777), aoD of the 

Til tiUbrali'd Frnii piUoafkir. Hazlilt wai perbapa thinking of Didcrot'a 
well-known eulogy of RiehardaoQ ((E..^«, v. t,x-xij). 
19. Tht Smry ofLi Ftbn. See Triitrim Skan^, Book vi. chap. vi. it Mtj. 

SISMONDl'S LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH. 

Jean Charlet Leonard SJraonde de Siimondi (177J-1841} publiahed hia /nin^i 
r^n Rtfutti^ifi IlalUmxti du Mtfin-Agi in 16 voll. between 1S07 and iglg; hil 
LiBi'ralart du midi di eEunpt (here reviewed and afterwarda — in iSlj— (ran»- 
lated by Tbomaa Roacoe) in 4 vol i. in iSij; and hii Hutih-t dn Frmcdii m 31 
voh., 1821-1844. Roacoe't tranalallon form) two volumet of Bohn't Standard 
Library. The trnnalationi in the prelent review are preaumably by Haililt himtelf. 



4J. Mr« 



Pietri 



naventuri Trapiiil (1698-17S1), poet i 



Alfcri, Vittorio, Count Alfieri {1749-1S0]}, the dramatill and poet, 
GMmu Carlo Goldoni (i7O7-i790> Ibe conic dramatiil. 
46. Profciitr Btatanaii. Prieilrich Bouterwek (t76;'-l8iK], author of Ciickkiu 
dir iriKr* Pmir und BiridumkcU (1801-1S19). 
MilMi HhKry of ih, Tnuludnri. Hhnire Liii/rairr di, Triaihadourt {1774), 

by Claude Fran^ii Xavier Mittol (1726-178;). 
Tlrdbicij. CiroLamo Tiraboachi (1731-1794), author of Staria dilla Lilltra- 

(.fj/WiflM (1771-1781)- 
filjijua. Louif JoKph Vclaiqaei de VcLaico (1711-1771}, author of icveral 

worka on Spanith pcKtry and antl^uitiei. 
' &» in, ax ixialaii=:' Paradiu U„, 1. 711. 
;6. PUKTitJ b, OrvaKUi, tic. Dm Siuirm, Part I., Book i^ chap, ri, 
61. Dailf. Cf. Lttlura ^n ihi Engliii Patti, vol. v. pp. 17, 18, and nulei. 
61. Tial -aillitritt itucripliim. At the beginning of Canto iil. of the Infirnt. 

TJu Sitrj •/Gtw-ri. n l> clear from the note that Hailiti ia referring to the 
(tory of FranccKa of Rimini id Canlo v, of the Lifirnt. Paolo and 
FranccKl read together the Itory of Lancelot and Guinevere. 
Note. ' And all Ikal day tm rtaA no marc ! ' Infini„, Canto v. 
S J. * Brtsmr m itrii,' tic. Hailitt a fond of quoting theae linca, which, however, 
do not appear lo be Dante'i. PoMibly the explanation il to be found in a 
letter from Lamb Co Bernard Barton (Feb. 17, 1S13), where he aaya i ' I once 
quoted two linea from a traniUtion of Dante, which Haalitl very greatly 

admired, and quoted in a book, u proof of the atupendout power of that 

poet : but no auch tinea are 10 be found in The tranalation, which haa been 
•caiebed for the purpoie. I muat have dreameil them, for I am quite 
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<id dot foigt tlicm knowingly. Wlui i mManoat tc 
7-«- J./<™. C"» "• 



o be (onfsiuig Duiic wiih 



;. •ttmrita, 

MUlan. Sa Pjridu. iwi, i> 
^Imttimimik lifi.' Cf. 'Inatinet with tpirit, Partdiu Lut,ii. 7JI. 
Chwi UcJint. UJinn, Canto IHui. Limb tlured Hulitt'* di^ikt a: 
ReynoUi'i picture. S« iVtrit (d. B. V. Ldcu), i. 75 idd 149. PiUnon 
I^Mj Friadi and dcfiumcmct, ii. 15a] camparn HailitI widi Ugolina. 
* By lit alt nrntiik.' tic. See ParaJia, Canio 1. 
;. Ttr Himui n/PiTtatii. No. ecu. Sec SimviS, chip. i. 
I. Tit tUr, tfii, fw i,liJty /pwi. 7^ Dtiamtra, ^\h Day, Novel in. 
|. Pidti. Loigi Pulci{i431-?t4S4), anlhorof Ai)f>rj;«KAfj£nD>v(i4gi). 
BifarJi. Mitleo Maria BoiarJo {14]4-I494l. whou OrZij^ InemtraH »ai 
pabliibed in 1486. FnaccKO Bctor* (i490?-i5]6) vcraioa ippcirrd 11 
1541. 
:. *C(Mt ra/M Cartage: Jirmulim DclivcrtJ, Canto xr. St. 10. 

ni i/«i:* «/'&i0. Hid. Canlo IV. 
I. ' t ralUr rwvUd,' 4tc. Montaigne, Eiitji, Book 11., chap. irii. 
{. 'Li*, li. itviff Alfba Irrtnt; He. From the final chorul oE // TorriniBd'*. 
|. CUntir ttJ Sfrnii'. Much of what rollawi wai repeated by Hailnt in bp 

iKtoR on Cbaucer ind Spenter. Sec vol. v., pp. 19-441 aiil aotet. 
;. ffwinx-i ilacrifB,- tflU EJiu't, Lt NaivtUi H/lau. Pirtie IV., Lettre 11. 
1. /■ l^img tati, m. Th™ .wo conelu.liag pangiapha were lifle,! mt£ 
Huliu'i lectBTE on Shikapure and Millon. Set veL «. pp. 44-4^ ■<■■ 



SCHLEGEL ON THE DRAMA. 
AapM Wilhelm loa Seblegel') (1767-1S4;) 'Leelarea a 



ri Sbaketpearc (9 vol*, t 
islo},ind Calderon {Sfaiihk Titairi, 1 voli, igoj-iSoj' 
Madamt Jt Slail. Schle^l lived for naay yean it Maitaoii 

Bi. Flvimtl. Tin Fatrit ^Mune, Book III., Caalo Tii. 
gl. ' Ttirt VIM lapc w (Ac vxi.' Oriillt, Act ui. Sc 4. 

ScUtgtl Kmnalart amfartt, itr. Lectorea xxv. 

'Samiktrid; at. Maciefi. Act 1. Sc ]. 

•Maaflywal aid.' Uid., Act 1. Sc. j. 
Sj. T^di lU iMvtd v'ai grart,' iK. Poailbly HaiLiCt wu (hlnkiag of the u 
in the llitd (ill. i;o,(rMj.], wbcre at the Sciean Gate the Trojan 
lee Helen for tfac fini time. 

'f>m*«rm/iA,''«- T:** F«W< ^«iit. Book It, Cwto ill, St. 15. 

■^tf •/.■«?,'#«. Hfli-»/*',PartI,Acliv.Sci. 

* Fr Hr^ ar, »U; tit. fcia;- Le-r, Act u. Sc 4. 
1 5. ' jIkihi vau,' tn. OiMIe, Act 1. Sc. 3. 

Orltndt'i imifitd notrj, tit. In Arioiio'a Orlmdt Furhu. 
If,, ' Nt^JitittJ,' iK. W«'«, Act lu. Sc. 4- 

• r*. r^idait rftUmfi ««.' H^tvi, tU 1. 
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NOTES 

K6. ' Brttdi^ itc. PiradiH Leii, i. ii-ll. 

■ Thi igKurant fraai lixu.' Macbah, Ad. i. Sc. 5. 
SS. Una. Sir WiUiim Jonti (i;46-i794],llic OrieoUliM. 
98. 'Thj urai,mBj!lle.' Rtciat, If ii^it. Act tu Se. 3. 

• Tic dry ckif^' ,11. Cowley, Ode, OffFii. 
100. 'Tri,, coKliaknmjimIt: 

Cf. 'She halh pnnacd conclQilani iaiioite 
Of e»«y way* to die.' 

Anaay ami Clafaira, Acl v. Sc. i. 
Tit infani hm. Aihalii, Act 11. Sc. 9. 
Tki ifack ofPksira. PUdri, Acl iv. Sc 6. 
07, Mr. Sftlegel tpiah /ligily, ttc. See Ltiture xtt. For Hailitt on Molicre 
cf. vol. VHi. pp. iS-9 [Etiglhk Cumii If nun), where much o( ihii puiigc ii 
repeded. 
:o8. Exirtmii mitr, etc. Hailitt quoted thii puriBraph in Tin RiunJ Taile (vol. 1. 
pp. 97-8). 
t. ' Nil a jci,' III. Oriille, Act III. Sc. ]. 
' Ligkr tiiikm.' MiuiHi, Act 111. Sc. 1. 
' IVky uanJi Macbttk,- tic. aiJ.,Act n. Sc. i. 

6. ^ Eiimal mnlJ,' tie. CI. ParaJiii Laii, n. 139 >Dil v. iS{. 
'■Sirmitr Siaiafter,' at. Colli^^ Efiali to Sir Tiimai Hanxur, 64. 

7. Til Kim ttlmn Snrly ami Sir Efimn Mammcn. Tit Alcitmhi, Act 11. Sc. 1. 
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LEIGH HUNTS ' RIMINI ' 



I. pp. 476-491) conUined ■ 
ickbum include* ihii review 
iiJify) , 

nublful. 



The BJhiurgJi Rivam for June, igi6 (vol. i 
notice af Leigh Hunl'l Tit Sivy tf Rimimi. Lord 

in hii Li>( of Lord Jeflre/i irticlei in the Editlmrgi (ice Lift ef Fraim 
Mr. W. C. Harlilt {Mtmi,ir,, i. pp. >.v. «d 115) ittribuwa " ' " 
Mr. Irclind, in hia Bibliogriphy of Haililt and Leigh Hunt, n 
The Blackwood let regarded or profeued to regard Haililt a> tne auinofi >a 
appear! from a paaiage in Lockban'a attack on Hum in ihe lirit number {Oclolur 
1I17) of BUclruiPoJ'i Maga^jtH : 'The very eulpatlc manner in which hiafHunl'a] 
chief poem waa reviewed in the Edhinrgh Rtvieiu [we believe it it no aecrei, at 
hia own impatient and feveriah nqueit, by hii partner in Ihe Reawd TatU), wit 
miltif of concern to more readera tfaan ourtelvea. ... Mr. Jeffrey doca ill wben 
he delegalet hia impotlanl fuDctJoci into auch handt ai thotc of Mr, Hailitl.' 
Lockharl, however, knew nothing about Hunt or Haililt, and h>l ' no tecKt ' 
(which afforded an opportunity for a hit al Jeftrey) do« not throw any light on 
the ^BettiDD. Hont denied the insinuation. See Mnrp/ri sf ft'iWam Haxlill, 
I. li;. The review does not read like Haalitl, bot, from a letter which he afler- 

ia it. The letter is dated April Ji, 1821 (tee Four Giairaiiai if a Liiirary 
Family, 1. 133), and conlaina an account of Hailitt'i grievancet againat Leigh 
Hunt. In courie of It, he layi ; ' For inatance, 1 praised you in the Edinkargk 
Rtvinti' There doea not aeem to be an; pnitc of Hunt 10 which thi) paiaage 
can refer eicepl thit review, which ia poiaihlf the retult of aomc rather free 
■- - "ing of Hailitt't ms. by Jeffrey. 

: review ia gifen below. Thr long eilracta from the porm are roughly 
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Til Snrj g/ Rimimi, a Pttm. 

'TVre i> ■ pol At%\ of gcDi 



[\ci imgng Ul before French nuideEi B 



immedute prototypci, perhapi, are to be looked far ralber in Italy thiD ia 
EngbiDd 1 It lent, if it be copied from taj ttueg Eoglith, it ia from aomelhioi 
much oMer thin Shiketpeare ; lod il uD<iuen ion ably bean a dill tutioga re- 
•emblaace to ChauixT ihia to hia immediate foUowera in Italy. Tbe nine fioh, 
lively an<l artleai picLnrea of eneraal objecta, — tbe tome profaaion of forgcmu tnt 
teduadtal and needleat deacriptioc, — the lame familiarity ami even horaeliaen of 
diction, — and, above all, the aamc limplicity and direetneaa In tipfrmarioi 
■etiona ind paiaiona in colourt true to nature, but without any apparent allcDlion 
to their eSiict, or any oiteotaiion, or even viaible impreaaion aa to their man) 
operation or tendency. The greal diatinction between the modern pwn xai their 
prtdeceaiori, ii, that the lalier pioted more from the eye and leaa from the mioJ 
than the former. They dcacribed thing) and acliooi ■> they aiw them, ■-ith<>ut 
eipreiling, or at any rate without dwelling on the deep-ieattd emotiona fion 
which the objecta derived their interett, or the action* tbeit ehjrattei. Tbe 
modema, on the contrary, have brought thete moat prominently forwiril, uJ 
eipliioed and enlarged upon thena perhapa at excetiive length. Mr. Hunt, in the 
piece before ua, haa followed the anticnt achool ; and thongh he hii necoanily 
gone (omething beyond the naked noiicea that would have *aited the ige of 
Chancer, he hat kept himielf fat mote to the delineiition of viiiblc, phyaieal 
realitiel, than any other modern poet on inch i aiibject. 

'Though he hai choaen, however, to write in thia atyle, and hat done to vsy 
luccfitfally, we ire oot by any meant of opinion, that be either writet or ippein 
to write it at naturally at ihue by whom it wu lini adopted ; on the conlraiy, 
we think there ii a good deal of affectation in hia homelineaa, directnst, and 
rambling detcriptiont. He viilbly givei himtclf ain of funiliarity, and raii«* up 
flippant, and even cant phroiei, with paaaagct that bear, upon the whole, the 
marka of conliderable labour and atudy. In general, howevel, he ia very ancceat- 
ful in hia attempta at facility, and bii unquealionably produced a little poem of 
greal grace and ipirit, and, in many pattagn and many pariicuUn, of infinite 
beauty and delicacy. 

* In the tubject he haa aelcctcif, he hai ventured indeed upon tacrcd ground ; but 
be bat not profancil it. The paitage in Dante, on which the atory of Rimini it 
founded, tcmDint unimpaired by the Engtith venion, and hit even received a new 
interett from it. The undertaking mutt be allowed to have been one nf great 
ni«ty. An imitation of the manner of Dante waa an impoiaibility. That ettn- 
otdinary author colleetg all hit force intu ■ tingle blow : Hit aenliinenti derin an 
obacure grandeur from their being only half eipretied ; and therefore, a detailtd 
narrative of thit kind, a deicription of particular circumitancea done upon thii 
ponderoDi principle, an enumeration of incident! leading to a cataatrophe, with all 
the pith and concluaiveneii of the catattrophe itielf, would be intolerable. Ml. 
Hunt hat arrived at hia end by varying hit meana { and the effect of bit poen 
coiBcidet with that of the original puiagc, mainly, becauae tbe tpirit in whidi it 
it written it ^uite diftcrent. With the penonaget in Dante, all ia over before the 
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NOTES 

reider ii iotroduced to Ihcin ; their doom h fixed ; — ind hii ilyle ii ■■ pcrcmptary 
and irrevocible ai their fate. But the loven, wfaoM memory the muK of the 
Ililiin foti had coniecrated in the other world, are here reitored to earth, with 
the griCM anil the lentimenti that beame them in their lifetime. Mr. Hunt, id 
:, has mingled every tint of miny-cnloureil life 
g teara with imilee, the iJinciog of the ipiriH 
ID pf hope with hillet diuppointmenC, youth 
He haa united iomething of the voluptuoui 
ighing grace-i. 



mpanying them tn iti fatal el 
in ine tiiiue of their alory—bleoi 
with ud forebodinEa, the intoiici 
with age, life and death logethei 
palhoi of BocciciD with Arioilo' 
ptoceMioni he hai borrnwcd from Wall 
own! He himieir hai eipliii ' ' 

' The poem opeai with the 



ii llowen 



I of hia pnem in the Preface. {j1 lung 



["The lUD ia np, and 'til a morn of May," to 
" And pilgrimi, chanting in the morning aun."] 
• Such ii the minner in which the huiineti of the day it uihcrcd in. The reil of 
the firit einio ii taken up in deicribing the preparalioni for rewiying the briile- 
groom, the proceiaioni of knighti that precede bi< eipected arrival ; the dreiaei, 
&c.— There ii lomeihing in ail thit part of the poem which givei hack the kuu- 
tioo of the (tene and the occ«ion j— a glancing eye, a huay ear, great huitle and 
gaiety, aad, where it it reijuireri, great grice of detcripCian. Perhapa the luhject 
ii ton long dwelt upon ; anil there ii, occaiianally, a repetitioa of nearly ihc lanu 
image! ani) eiprcHiont. The reader may take the following al fail Ipecimeni : 
[" And hark I the approaching trumpeta, with a atirt," to 
"The ahift, the touing, and the liery tramping." 
'After all, the future huiband doe! not appear, but hia younger brother, Paulo, 
who cornea ai hia proiy to take the hride to Rimini ; and it it to the miataken 
impreuion thua made on her mind that all the anbaeqnent diatrcaa i> owing. Hia 
pcraon, hia drc», the gallantry of Paulo'i demcaoDur, are very vividly deacrihed, 
and the effect of hia appearance on the anrrouoding multitude. 

["And on a milk-white eouraer, like the air," to 

"Thete catch the eilrinaic and the common eye."] 

■The Seeaad Canto givet an account of the hride'a jonrney to Rimini, in the 

company of her bnthand'i brother, which abounda in pictumquc deacriptiona. 

Mr. Hnnt haa here taken occatton to enter aomewlial learnedly into the geography 

accuracy of a topographer, i 



. the roa 

id (he Ii 



een Rav 






There ia, howe 

would be Hkely to atrik^ 
I of anxiety and auapenae^ We 

.p the plaina."] 



forcibly apoa the imagiaation in auch an interval < 
have only room for the concluding linea. 

[" Variona the treca and pauiog 
" Night and a maiden aileace w 
'We have detained oor rnderi longer than we intended, from that which forma 
the moat iatereiting part of the poem, the Third Canto, of which the aubject ii 
the fatal paiiinn between Paulo and Francetca. We ahall be ample in onr eitracti 
from thii part of the poem, bccauie we have no other way of giving an idea of ita 
characteriatic qualitiea. Mr. Hnat, aa we have already intimated, doea not belong 
lo any at the modern acfaoola of poetry ; and therefore we cannot convey oni idea 
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o( bii miDner of vritine, by reference u iny of tbe mote coDtpicoaa* a 
Hb portry ie not like Mr. Wordiworth't, which ii meCiphfiiol ; nor like Ht> 
Coluiilge'i, wbicb i> fantiltical ; nor like Mf. Southcy'i, which li moBallial, 
But It ii ■omeching wbicfa we have alieidy cadetvoared to iketch by it* paoil 
fcatum, md ihdl naw raibLe ihe reader to itudy in >tcliU in the folltwii^ 



D-bcarUil 1>rii)c,>cd ihe porcniti iC ■ 



'The fini diuppointment of the 
riral btotbera, ure ifcctcbed with cijiu 

[^Snooghofthb. Yel how i hall I dUclne," to ^M 

" And like a morning bnm, walte to hem every morrow,*^ ^^ 

eKi ii deacribeit with npiil delicaey tirl 
in heart. He la reprtrMatcl ■> Rrit con- 
i then itruggliog with it( then yieldini 

day by day " I 



'Such it the lan-licipe : — now for the figurei 



'Wt cannot give the whole extract of the atory, — only ihe becomei I 
ileeply engaged at ihe camel to ihc love icenei. — What fotlowi, we th ' ' ' 
eiquialtely wrllteo. 

["Ready ihr aat with one band to turn o'er," lo 
"Dciperale the joy.— That dsy they read no more."] 
'We do not think the eiECnUon of the fourth and lut Canto quite equal la that 
of the third i Yel there are paaaagn in it of ihe greatest beiuty ; and in ait o( 
melancholy breitbei from tbe whole with irreaittiblc loftneii and effect. 

'The feeling! of Franccica, arittng from the conicioumeii of het meliBd wIj 
allnalion and bmkcn vowa, are ihul finely rcpreiented. "^^H 

["And oh, the morrow, how it Died to riw I" to ^^H 

"That Heaven wou Id take her. if it pkaied, away/l ^H 

'Prom the diiCreii and agitation of her mind, the aflerwardi tetraya (he WO^ 
of her infidelity to her huiband in her tlcep. Thii leadi lo a rencounter betvecn 
the two brothen, which ii fatal to Paalo, who rum voluDDrlly npon hii brolher't 
iword ; and partly from the ihock of Ihe ocwa, pirtly from previoua giief preying 
on her mind and body, Franccica diet the lame day. Her death ii prnfooDilly 
aflecting,and leivei an impreuion on the imiginaiion, icy, cold, aad monamenlil. 
Tbe iquire of Paulo ii admitted lo the lide of her lad conch, to IcU tlie dlimil 
itory — and repeala, in the Princc'i own words, how he had been forced lo Agbl 
»llh hi. brother— 

[" And ihal allhough," tn 

"The gentle tufferrr »a> >t peace in death."] 




i 



of Ihii 
(otmer 



boHici af the two lovni arc Kot bick, b)i order of the boibiDil, lt> 
, to be bnricd in one tomb. Wc ibiU elotc our eitncU with the anount 
riiil of thig mournful proccuion, id different in every roipecl frain the 

["The dayi were Iheo al dote of antamn— Hill," lo 
'^Yoang hearti betrotbecl uKd lo go Iberc to prajr."] 
' We haw given thne eitricti at length, that oui readf ri mieht jodgc at the itory 
o( Rimini, leu on our authority, than itt own merili ; and we have few remark* 
to add to ihoM which we ventured (o nuke it the beginning. The diction of thit 
little poem it among iti chief beauliei — anit yf I iCi grealrti blemiihea are fanitt in 
diclion. — II i% very Engliah thrnughont — bnl often very affectedly negligent, and 
H eitremely familiar ■■ to be abioliilely low anJ vulgar. What, for example, cao 
be aaid fur luch iinei ai 



"She had ito 


t noiioni on the marrying tco 


"He kept DO 


reckoning with hii twceU and 






"The two di 


inc.. thing, thi. world faa. gol 



tome wiiat," — "■ tottery light," or " flingi of iirnihiae," — nor any charm in inch 
comparativci ai " martialler," or " tiiteliiller," or " franklier," or in luch wordi ai 
"whiiki," and " awaling," aDd"fteakaand inatchei," and an hnndred otbtri in the 
nrae taite. We think the author rather heretical too on the lubjecl of venifica- 
tioo — ihnagh we have much let( objection lo bit theory than to hia practice. But 
we cannot ipare him a line more on the preKnt occaaion— and mual put off the 

COLERIDGE'S 'CHRISTABEL' 

In the EJinlmrgi Rivirw for September, iSt6 {ml xxvii. pp. J 8-6 7), appeared 
a rcvkw of Coleridgc'i CliriiiaM, aa lo the authorthip of which there hai been a 
good deal of diicuuion. Coleridge himaelf believed that it wa> written by 
Hailiit. {See ^ir, note to p. ij;.) Haalitt never Dcknawledged the aulhorthip, 
and there it indeed no external evidence upon the aDbject. Mr. Dykei Campbell 
{Samvl Taflsr Caliridn, f. ii;, note 1} regard! the aicription of the review to 
Haalitt aa being 'probably, though not ceruinly, eoirecL.' Neither Mr. Ireland 
nor Mr. W. C. Haalitt aicribea it to Haalitt. Quite recenUy the qucition of 
Hailiti'a authonhip, determined one way or the- other by a eooaideration of the 
internal evidence, hai been the tubject of a coatroveray in Nmt a*J ^nriii 
(9th Seriel, X. 38S, 419 : xi. 170, 269], to which reference ihould be made. Mr. 
Andrew Lang in hii Lift ef J. G. Lickhari (vol. i. pp. 139-141) refen to the 
review at tome length at 1 kind of tet-off againir Lockhart'i early inditereciona in 
Blackviatd. Without diicutiing the authonhip of the review, he it indignant 
with Jeffrey for htving admitted it into the Edjnlmrgk. The preaent editora are 
diipoted lo think that the review ia aubttanlially the work of Hatlitt, though, 11 
ID the eate of the review of Rimmi, it may be eoojectoted that Jetlrey Dted hit 
editorial pen pretty freely. Since abtolute certainty ii not at preaent allainable, 
the review, inatead of being printed in the text, ia given below. 
Ckriiittil: Kubia ATfcx^ a yiihH. Tit Fmni of SUip. By S. T. Cottainoc, Bu). 
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pniKd CIu'i«tibel,''uawildind liagulu-ty originil ud baaiiful pDcm." Greitu 
(he Doble bud'i mirici oadoubudly irt io poetry, (omt or bii titeat puilicatnu 
di*pOM ua to difttnut hii ■ntbontj, wh?T? tbe qncation ii whal oqfht lo ra«e( the 
public eye: ind tbe wotlu before ds itTotd id idrtiiional proof, lliat hiajudgmcDt on 
auch milten i> not abaolulely to be lelied on. MorcovFt, ve are i little iacliacd lo 
donbt the vitoe of Ihe ptaiie whicfa one poet lend) another. Ii leemi now-a-diyi 
to be the prictice of th(t once urkible race to laud nch other without bounili ; 
tad one can birilly avoid luipccting, that what it thua Uvitbly advaiued may be 
laid out with a view to being icpiiil with intercit. Mr. Coleridge, however, mHti 
be judged by hii owo nitriti. 

* ll it Kiparkid, by the wriien npcrn the Bathoa, that the trae firefimtj a aurely 
knawn by one quality — it* being wholly battomtcH ; iatoraucl^ that when you 
thick yon ban attained itt utmoal depth in the work of tome of it! great nHlaa, 
anotha, ot pendvcnture the tame, iitoniihet you, immediately after, by a plunge 
ao much more vigorcmi, a* to oBtdo all hit fotniet oDtdoingi. So it Mema to be 
with Ifae new tchool, or, at tbey may be termed, tbe wild or lawlcM poeli. After 
we hill been tdmiring tbeir ertravtipace for many yean, and marvelling ai the 
eaae and rapiilily with which one cxcnded inolhcr in the unmeaning or infantine, 

■omctbing that teemed tbe untamed effuiion of an author whote tboughta were 
ntber more free than hit ictiont — forth ttepa Mt. Coleridge, Idee a giant fcfrabed 
with ilerp, and at if to lericem kit character after to long a lilence, (*'hia poetic 
power) luting been, h* layi, from iIoS till very lately, in a " 
V.) and breikt out in Cheie prieiie wnrdi — 
"'Tit the middle of night by the cattle clock. 

And the owli ha-ve awaken'd the crowing cocl 

Tq— whit ! Tu— whoo ! 

And hark, again 1 tbe erowi 

Haw drowiily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich. 

Hath a toothlcaa maitiff biti 

From her kennel beneath lb< 

She oiikei iniwcT to the clock, 

Foui 




'It it probable that Lor 
called the poem"*!"" 
it DDi ()uite to euy 

•Much of them ui u.,; -..., 
eagerly upon tome topic, tad then flying fri 

known to the medical men, who not unfreqnintly ba,. ^.. ™u „. .„,,..,.. ^. 
unerring tymptom. Accordingly, here we take leave of the MaalifT Bitch, and 
loM aigbt of hct entirely, upon the entrance of another pcianna" ' .--■-- 
degree. 



immediately. Tbit ii 



. highc. 1 



"The lovely Lady Chritubel, ■ 

Whom hcf father lovet to well "— ^ 

teemt,hai been rambling aboot >ll night, ha.ing, the night befcite, 
ibout her lover, which "mide her moan and /tap." While kneeling. 



itunip, II 






), AdiIi, to 



nothct fair duDMl ii 



the poet uket fright, not, » might be imagiacd, bccauK of her diiorder, but en 
iccount of her beauty ami her fair ittire — 

"I gaat, •!*.• frightful there to kc 
A U<!y 10 richly cUd » ihe— 
Beautiful e.«edingl)- I" 
Chriitabcl nalDriUy iilu who ihe ii, aad ii iniwued, at iume length, that her 
■urae i) Gerildine \ that the wai, on the morning before, Kiud by five warrior*, 
who tied her on a white hone, and drove her on, tbey theinKlvei following, alio 
on while horKi ; and that they hid rode all nighl. Her oarrative now geU to he 
a linle contradictory, which give* riK to uaplcaiant lutpiciani. She ptoteila 
nhemently, gnd with oathl, that ihe hai no idea who the men were ; only that 
one of them, the lalleil of the five, took her and place<< her under the tree,~aoil that 
tbey all weal away, she knew not whither ; but how long (he hid re 



jtteU— 






olknoH 



"Nor. 

For IhaveUin in fiti,Iiiui}" 
— although ihe haii previoutly kept a pretty exact account of the lime. The iwu 
Udiei then go home together, after thb utiaFactory explanation, which appcara to 
have conveyed to the intelligent roinii of Ladv C. every rei|uiiite infoimalion. 
They arrive at the cattle, and paig the night in the aame bed-room ; not to diiturb 
Sir Leoline, who, it leemi, waa poorly at the time, and, of courM, muat have been 
called up to apeak to the chamlieimaida, an<l have the iheeti aired, if Lady C. had 
had * room to heraelf. They do not get to their bed, however, in (he poem, quite 
lo eaiily at we have carried them. Tbey fit*t ctoia the moat, and Lady C. "took 
the key that fitted well," and opened a little door, "all in the middle of the gate." 
Lady G. then link* down "belike through pain" ; but it ahould aeem more pro- 
bably From taiineia ; for her fair cotapanion having lifted her up, and carried her 
a little way, the then walk* on "at ahe were not in pain." Then they croti the 
the poct'a worda, for he teema to pleated with 
them, that he inaerli them twice over in the space of tea linea — 
« So free from danger, free from fear. 
They craned the court — right glad they were." 
* Lady C. ia detiroua of a little converiation on Ihe way, bnt Lady G. will not 
indulge her Ladyihip, aaying, ihe li to > - ■ ■ . w 



old frrenil, the m 


laitiff bitch, who ii much too 


paaaed by- 






"OuUide her kennel, the 



llightly 



Lay faat 
Them 



^"k^ ■ 



Yet ahe an angry moaa did make I 
And what can ail the maaliff hitch t 
Never till now ahe uttered yell 
BcDcalh Ihe eye of ChriatabeL 
Pethapa ■( ia the owlel'a leriich : 
For what can ail the maatitT bitch f 
' Whatever it may be that aila the bitch, the ladiea paai forward, and 
their ihoea, and tread aoflly all the way up ataira, aa Chriatabcl obiervea 
father ia a bad aleeper. At liit, however, they do arrive at the bed-ii 



^^ 
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comfort thcnuclrei witb ■ 



F hoTTK-Dudc liqw, wTucfa pTOW 



wlrieiKt uki 



nidc by Ladjr C't motlwr j ud 
if ilte Uuok) tht old l*dy will ake her pan, the intH-en, uiii uui n oni oi me 

rMioo, in ■) much u ibe hippcnei) to ilic in childbed of b«. The mention ot 
□Id Lidy, howevci, pra occuioD to tbe following pithctie cooplcl. — 
Chtitlibel uj™, " 

"" ' ' It thou wot hire 1 



d Geial 



rtl- 



hich, we ] 
< who liv 
«dilT bcgi 



i the toLawi 



•A vtty fnyiteiuui converntioo next lake* pUce between Ltitj Gcntdi&e i 

le nld i^rnUcwoniiD'i fbatt, which piano; cittemely blitaing Id her, the ag 

at recuutic to Ibe bottle — and with eiceUenl effect, ai appan bj Ihae line*. 

■* Again the wild-rtowei wine the drink g 

Her fair large eyei 'gio glitter bright. 

And ftom tbe flwu whereon the aank, 

The lofty Lady itood upright i 

She wai moat beautiful to ice, 

Like * Lady of a fii councrec." 

■moag other poinu, the uceeding great beauty 
lilt ptact, DO naltet where. The cffecti of r* 
lo one, WE imigine, will doabl, that ta 
igipeeeh— 
"And thui the lofty lady ipake— 
All they, who live in tbe apprr iky. 
Do love yoD, holy ChriiUbel I 
And you love them— and for their aake 
And for the good which me befel, 
Even I in my degree will try. 
Fair maiden, to reqaite yon well." 
* Before going to bed. Lady G. kneeli lo pray, aod ilnirci bcr ftki 
and lie down ; which >he doti " in her lovclineia" ; but being curioui, die lei 
"on her elbow," and look> toward) the fair devotee, — where the 
which the pact doct not think fit lo cell ui very explicitly. 
" Her lilken robe, and inner veal, 
Dropt to her feel, and full in view. 

Behold t her boaom and half her iirie 

A tight to dream of, not to tell I 
And ihc it to ilEcp by Cbrittabel." 
'She toon ritei, however, from her kneei; and at it wat not t double-bedikd 
room, the turni in to Lady Chrittabcl, taking ooly "two paeea ami a itridc." She 
(hen claipt her tight in hct armi, anil mutteri a very dark tpell, which we appre- 
hend the poet manufactured by ihaking worda together at random ; for it i> 
impouible lo fancy that he can annex any meaning whilever to jt, Thia it 
the end of it. 

■* But vainly Ihou warrcit, 



I 

leani 



And fDunifil a bright Udy, lurpattingly fair : 
And didit bring her bomc witb thee in love and 
To (hield her and ihclter her from the damp ai 



■Tbt 



r th» 



I, [hat Larif ChrilUbcl h« ■ (inngc 






■» oM, ind only ligailio that 



, »,"Su„I 

■till perplexed with the remcm 

>, bowevet, the £ 



I 



dream— 3ad when ilie awake^ her lint 

Now heaven be praiied if all be well !" H 

ranee of bet "loo lively" dtcam — ehe then i 

E brKivea for "her lint UDknown." The Iv 

ioi. Thii, bowevet, the p«t jodicioutly 
ightct of bi) 
old tricnri ^ir Kaland, Willi wbom be bad bid a deadly quarrel. Now, however, 
he deapalchei hii lame poet, or laureate, called Bard Bracy, lo invUc him and hii 
family over, promliini; Ed forgive every thing, and even make 30 apology for what 
had pBiMd. Ta underitaad what followi, we awn, lurpaiiei our comprcbeniion. 
Mr. Bracy, ihe poel, recounlt a attange dream lie hat jmt hail, of a dove being 
alnuut itiangled by a inake ; whereupon the Lad; Ceraldine fall! ■ hiHing. and 
bet eyei grow imall, like a lerpent'i, — or at leait ao ihey leem lo her friend ; who 
bejB her father lo "lend away that woman." Upon thii the Baron fall* into a 
pauioD, ai if he had discovered thai hii daughter bad been Mduced ; at leaiC, we 
nn undentaDil him in no olher tenK, ihough no bint of (uch a kind ii given ; 
but, on ibe conlrar^, the la painud to the lail moment ai full of innocence and 
— "— -Nevenhelna, 



" Hi. hea 



I cleft w 



Hit cheeki they qniver-d, hii eyei were 


iwild. 


Diihanoiir-d thua in hia old age ; 




Diahonoar'd by hii only child ; 




And aU hii boipitility 




To ih' iniulled daughter of his friend 




By more than wDman'i jealouiy. 




Brought tbui lo a diigraceful end ' 





' Nothing further it (aid lo eiplain the myatery ; but ihcre foUoivt incontinently, 
what i> termed " Til mcluiiim ,f Fan lit SuanJ." And ai we an pretty confident 
that Mr. Coleridge bolda thia paiuge in the higbeat ettiantian ; that he priiea 
it more than any olher pari of "that wild, and ■ingutitly original and beautiful 
poem Chriitabel,"eicepling alwajt the two pauagei.Iouching the " toolhleu maaliff 

frank avowal thai we are wholly unable lo divine the meaning of any portion 

child, a limber elf. 
Singing, dancing lo il»elf, 
A fairy thing with red round chteki. 
That alwayi lindi and nevcT tecka ; 
Makei luch a vidon to the tight 
At hlla a falher't eyca with light ; 

4 flow in «D thick and faat 



Upon hi) heart, that he ai 


:Uit 




Mut needa 


eipret. hia lo 






With word! 




Perbapa Hit 


pretty to force tog 


elher 


Thoughit HI all unlike ea 


choi 


iieri 


To mutter : 


md mock ■ br 


okeo 




To dally wl 


lb wrong that 






Perbapi 'til 


. tender too, a: 


ndp. 


etty. 


At each wil 


d word lo feel within 



a recoil ef love uid pity. 
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■HcKcndcthtbcSKond Pitt 
■■chor b» Dot ]rtl wriCteD, or, i 
piru jcl ta comt ; " — though h 



'i moat DMd to do." 

d, ia troth, the " tiogoUc " 



!■ he ihiU be ablE tc 



if fonr, othcn o 
lot the lylljibk 



of Chriitibel, or, u Mr. Coleridge tcrmi il, *■ lAr 
toi indeed we doabt if the pccntbr force of tbc 
■trDngly utmctified. He njif that thoogb the 
f there prrvuli a great irrtgutarjey id the meljc, lome linea being 
f twelve lylliblci, yet lo reality it ii quite regular ; only that it 
I new priQciple, Diinely, that of counting in each liae the accenli, 
t." We tay Dolhiog of the monilraui auuruce of any man 
coolly It thia time of day, and telling the reariera of Engliih 
ir haa been tuned to the lay* of Spcaut, Mitton, Dtydea, aod 



tCDih of the BHcrtioD, and defy him to ahow aa dn principle upon wl 
tinea can be conceived to tally, Wc give two or three apeciitieaa, to c 
at once tbii miaenible piece of coxcombry and ahuffli 



apeciitieaa, tc 
, Let our ' 
iw theie Unea igiee either i> 



"Ah wel- 
-Fo. thi. 






right lady lurpMtiiigly fail 



'K»bkK 



:d celebrity i " 



to the public, it teema, "at llie requeit of a poet of great 
—but whether Lord Byron the praiier of ■* the Chriitibel," 
aiaer of Princea, we are not iafomjed. A> far » Mr. 
at are concerned," it ii publithed, <■ not upon the grounil of 
any foau meiiit, ' out -'aa a m-CHoLocicAi, cuuoaiTY I " In iheac opiDiant of 
the candid author, vre entirely ctancut ; but for thia rcaaon we hardly think it waa 
necexary to give die minute detail which the Preface containa, of the circam- 
auncea attending iti compoailion. Had the qucatiao regarded "Paratfiu Ltii^' or 
" Drjdnfi Oiit," we could not ha ve had a more particular account of the circum- 
atancei in which it wai compoied. Il waa in the year 1797, and hi the lummer 
Mr. Coleridge waa in bad health ; — the pania ' '- - 



I 



birth CO the 



will fi 






He 






: the place which g 
' paychological curioiity," may fiod hia way thither without a guide ; 
led OQ the confinea of Sometaet and Devonihire, and on the Eiraoor 
lundary ; and it a, moteover, between Porlock and Lintoo. In that 
le had a alight iadiapoaition, and had taken an anodyne, which threw 
*p aleep in hia chair, (wl ■■'-■• ■ ■ 









a palace of Kubla Khan. The elTecIi of the anodyne 



In Purchai'a Pilgrimi," 1 



logcthO^ _ 



wen prodigiDoi : They prodi 
three .houri il«p, Mr. Coletiflge " nil 
hive cdmpoMd leu ihin from two 
"iotuntly and eagerly" wrolc dowi 
(l„..,,-../.r,...„(^-)„ll,d..ll 

Tbi line* here given •mrll Mrongly, 



NOTES 

llie "turioiity " no» 

wo le ihree hundred 
ova the icnti hett 



publlthed ; wheo h 



thic 



o forgetfu 



mutt be owoed, of the inodjrne ; and, but 
ucei coalnry eliecU, wi ihould ineviubly 
neu of all thingi. Perhipi a dozen more 



I 



It w>( In Abyiiinian maid 

And on her dulcimer the pliy'd, 

Singinff of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within cnc 

Her lymphony and long. 

To luch a deep .lelighl 'twould win 

I would build that dome in air. 
That lunny dome I thoie cavel of ice ! 
And all who heard thould lee them ihert. 
And ill (hantd cty, Bewtre I Beware I 
Hii Halhing eyei, hii floating hair I 
Weave a circle ronpd him thrice. 
And eloie your eye« with holy dread i 
For he an haney-dew hath fed." Sec. See, 



altogether 



will b- 



eiquiiite — 
luffidc 



il "folding lunny Ipoti of 



II compoiiti 
' Upon the whole. 



;oIeridge appeati 



eipreiii 



Tally feel the want of tUtf u the 
meet, too, in the hiilory of the dileale, of 
It if (he waking thoughli, how wild and 
ame ilight retlraint, which ileep ioiiiinlly 
ave eiperknced ihii (yonplom, if we may 
" Til Paha Q/Slcrf ; " and, in truth, from 
, without any thing more aflccting thin a 
e of extravagance and incoagnilly, — We 



'e look upon thi> publiotioo it one of the molt notable piecta 
01 impectmence ot wnich the preu hai lately been guilty ; and one of the boldtit 
eiperimenti thai haiyet been made on the patience or uodeniandiog of the public. 
It it impoitiblc, however, to ditmiii it, without i remark or two. The other 
prodnnionl of the Lake School have generilly exhibited lilenti thrown away upon 
lobjecti io mean, that no power of geniui could Ennoble them j or perverted aad 
readcred uieleii by a filte theory of poetical compotltinn. But even in the worat 
of them, if we except the White Doe of Mr. Wordiworth and tome of the laureate 
ode*, there were alwayi lome gleami of feeling or of fancy. But the thing now 
before ui, ii Diierly deilitulc of valoc. It exhibits from beginning to end not s 
ray of geniui ; and we defy my man to point out a paiiage of poelicil merit in 
any of the three piecei which it contiina, except, perhipi, the following linei 

4>7 
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*ca ibnc in ant nrj trilliaatj not w ill 

" Alii ! ibe} lud been frieaib in yooth ; 
Bdt whJipcrraK tonfsa ctn poi»n truth ; 



And to be wrolli wilb i 
Doth work like nudnc 



Ot »T love. 



OQplct 111 the pnbUcatiBi 



' With thu aae eicrpcian, thcK ii HtcnU^ n< 
before ui which would be reclujacd poeCrf, or even icnie, were ii lonoci m ue 
cornel of * DcwijMpcr or npon the window of in inn. Muit we then be doomed 
to beat fodi ■ miitun of nvini ind dtiv'ling, extolled ■• the work of i "^vnUttd 
iri[niti" grnio*, limply becaiue Mi. Coleridge hu oow iD<t then written ine 
ymtt, uid • brother poet chooies, in hi> milder mood, to linil him firom courtof 
or from inleiol 1 And irr loch ftatgjiia to be echoed by the mcin tooli of ■ 
political faction, benUM ihef lelite lo oor whoK diily proic ii undcrttood id It 
dedicated In the nippoit of all thai CDnrtiert think •houU be tupporled f U it h 
true that the lathor hai thut earni'd the piIroDa^ of thofe libcril diipenfrnof 
bonnly, we e>n ham no objection that they ihoold give him proper proofi of ihell 
(TiIiiDde ; but we cannot help wiihing, for bii uke, a* well it our o»n, thai thqr 
would pay ii) ulid pudding inlleid of emply praiie ; and adhere, at [e»l in mt 
initance, to ibc good old tyaiem of tcwtrding their ibampiont with plana aat 
pcniiona, initead of puffing ibeif bad poetry, and endeavouring to cram ibeir 
□onHHte dnwn the throlti of all ihc loyal and well iSecleJ.' 



COLERIDGE'S LAY SERMON 



The lothonhip 
the lulhonli' 



cited on p, 4 



■Ito been the lobjei 

Dykei Campbell, in 

>f dritisirl, ibe ucriplian of tl 



; of' con trover*]'. Sec 
the note there quond, 
e review (o HaxIiR fa 
rd the inlemil evidence 
lUy after i companion 
in Tif StMmimr (kc 



n the b 



tt hu 



■ probablji, thongh not certainly correct.- 1 nc eaiton 
of Hiilllt't lutbonhip u lo ovHwhelmiogly Mrong, 
of the article with Haililt't review of tbe lame 
Ptiiiital Eiiayi, m. i^j-iji}, that they decided ton 
not been thought aecewry to give lefcteneei to 1 
the Lf Sttmm. Reference*, when they ate given. 
Standard Library, 



no. ' Facut md Gti-l-iiigin.' Hnry iK, Part II., Act in. Sc 2. ■ 

OAdaidi<-J-^ru,tti. flBJiirji, I. iii. 1011.1. ^ 

' Ckaii luihii(y-i nllint ipttd: Cf. 0» a Dintm Frstptci if Eax CJUn, Vj, 

HI. 'Bubtlti ^rrinpid,: Hiwt #'„ Act u. Sc. j. 
'Alarmiili fi trtde.' A Lay Stmnm, p. J09. 

' A ginih HiaJtir,' rit. T*e Ftrrir gjittai. Book I, Canto .v. Slinaa ij. 
JoaiBui StMlkmti. loinna SnulhcDIt (i7;o-lll4), the fanilic and impoilor, 

HI. ' Tllkk-l-mingfam,Us: M-uittk, Act v. Sc. 3. 

1:3. Tkt *F'ir»d.' Publlahed in nomben al irregular inlervili between June 

iSog and March iSio. Coleridge publiahed r '- '-- 

Rifacimcnto'— of r-liFriBtif in 1818. 
' Uti ti, nM-'i rf™™ ftailw; ric. AiHi-y and Clr^p, 




NOTES 

114. ^Titf art au am^ifiiri lie TbcM ward* arc quoted b]p ColerMge froa 

Mtdaiailicia, luviii. ]]-]4. S« ^ Idji Sirmm, 30E-309. 
126. 'TWn rni Jigrai,' tic. PtraJia Lm, x, 669-670. 

^Wuijialam lur matigx.' Ihid^ ir. 503. 
117. * Fraught ^ilh poltnaal infiJtli^* A Lay Strmon, p. 319. 
■]■. T/u Ifauhman. TU Ifaiiima no froin Marcb la May, 1796. ColeridKc 
givei an iccDunt of hit tout (D procure «ub>ciiberi. Sec Bianafilaa 
Liararia, Chap. I. The Camcitmi ad Populam, nriginally publuLed in 
■ 79 c, were reprinted in Ciidri an kit imm Timii (it;o}. 
Out afGeldimiihU Euayi. 5cc A Lay Sti-ma, p. 3 19 ooie. 
Ai Gtllivir did, tic. Set A yoyagi in Brobdingixag, Chap. t. 
131. '.^1 W/^i o'fr ..4/^1 oriH.' Pope, '^x £iia|r eir Cririfunr, 11. zjt. 
134. * Higkntirmid; IK. Farediu Liir,m. jS. 
13;. •liiiiywHaiu; IK. Sec Hobbei, LiviruAari, Part I. Chap. it. ;, 1;. 

COLERIDGE'S LITERARY LIFE 

Thii review, though claimed for Jeffrey by Lord Cockburn, and marked donbl. 
fill by Mr. Ireland, l> ccftilnly Hailiit'i. Nearly the whole ot the long paiugc 
on Burke (pp. i;o-i54 ai the picienl volume], after doing duty in TitCiamfhn 
(Oct. ;, itn). wai pubUahed by Hailitt in PoMtal Buy. •> the lirK of Iwo 
*Characleri of Mr. Burke' which appeared in that voluDu. See toL hi. 
pp. 150-153. 

13;. 'ft viill iifamd,' lie. Chap. 1, 
' Ai iir:lW,' tie. IbiJ. 

115. Btvila'i Srniaa. WiUiai 

Scmai nrimn ckiijly w i 
moutly in 17S9- More ionneU were added in'Uter editwDa.' The lonneta 
of Thomai Warton (1718-1790) ate frequently quoUd by Hazlitt, and 
were lulogiied by him in hi* Lttiam rm /** Etgtnk Patii (tee vol. v. 
pp. iio-i). See Chap. 1. of Bingrapiia Liitraria tat Coleridge'i praiae of 
Bowlea. 
■ 38, Jattt Bikma. Jakob Bochme (i;75-i6e4), the myicie. 

Til Momhg Fill. Coleriilgc'a contribulioni to Tii Msrmmg Pal (chiefly 
during .800) were reprinted in £.«y. ™ U, «« Tm» (.850^. 

139. '/( u ma, iimivir,- tic. Note al the end of Chip. iir. 

Til Cammp, ikc Gig^di, and iki Frirn. William Giffotd (i7;6-i8i6) 
waa the editor of the Arai-Jaaii* (1797-8), and George Canning (i77o. 
1817) and J<J^ HooUam Friri (1769^1846] were the chief contribulora. 
See an article in Tti Alinxam far May ]i, 1S90, on 'Coleridge and 
Til Anii-Saaiin- 

140. * PxiEify; lie. Biograftia Liararla, Chap. m. 

141. ' Full ijiohi MWf,' IK. Al n.« Liki li. Act 11. Se. 7. 
'llAaiiim iinlid,' tic. B'agrafkia Uleraria, Chap. it. 

143. Afr. C.f4m*i/f,iH. Chap. V. 

144. A aria e/tilaiim. Hailitt probably irrcra to an article in Tki Era^mr 
tor March 31, 1816, which conaitta to a large citenl of quotatiooi from 
Hobbea'i Leoialiao, and which ii referred to in a later volume of the 
preacnt edition ; but he waa never tired of proclaiming the gfeatneaa and 

inility of Hobbea. Cf. the eaiay or lecture ' On the wriliagi of 
■ publiihed in littrarj Brmghn, 
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* Savid htei'UMrmdiun^ 



A Lay Smmn (Bohn), p. 317. 



It a mti tuftiou rtlmcitKi, lie. The gmtcr part of ihii chincter of BoTke, 
iowd le <1k fool of p. 154, wu repcaud in Ptliiictl Eiu^i. See *oL m. 
pp. ijo rr IT}., iDd notei. 
tSS- A^ acniau ii/%i at mil. At thii soiot in ni f^ior^i Jtminu a long cole, 
■igoed F. J,, ii ippEnderi, in which JelTrej rcpliei to vrhit he deieribu u 
***ennenU of 1 pcnonal and injuriaDi nature' igaingt the Et/iniargi 
Rrvifw. A peat pirt o( tlie note reUtci to ColeliiJEe'i attack od Jeffrey 
in Chap. III. of the Bitgrifiia Litiraria (lee Bohn'i edition, p. IJ note), 
but part of it concemi Hailitt. Coleridge had laid (Chap, tiiv.) j 'In 
the Edinimrgk Bi^n, a [Cla-i,tahr[\ wai uiaUed with a malignitr and a 
pcnonal haired th:it ODghl to have injured only the work in which auch ■ 
liride WM luffered lo appear : and Ihia review wai generally atlTibuted 
[whelhei rightly nr no I know not) lo a man, who hotb in my preaenoe 
and in my abience haa repeatedly pronoUDced it ihe lincat poem in the 
langnap.' Jeffrey refeta la (hii paMagr, and itatca that when he viailcd 
Coleridge al Keiwick, there wai aome lalk about the poem. 'We ipoke," 
be aaya, 'of Ctriiu^i^ and I adviacd him id publiih it ; but I dii) not lay 
it wai either the fineil paem of the kind, or a fine poem at all ; anil I am 
anre of thii, for the beat of all reaaona, that at thii time, and indeed till 
after it wia pohliahed, I ni ' ' • • , - . 



wrepeau 



Thalei 



iCperaoD, 



I rather think I told Mr. C. that I had 
hearil him aay, that it waa to it he wai indebted for the firM idea of that 
tomanlic natntive in irrega lar vertc, which he aftetwardi eiempiified in hii 
Lay sfiii Laa Miaanl, anil other worka. In theie circooutancea, I felt a 
natural cotiouty la tee thia great original ; and I can aincerclj lay, that 
no admirer of Mr. C. could be more diuppointed or aatoniahed than I w 



With regar< 
id {B'Kgrapkit Liitraria, chap. ziiT.} : ', 
Ant annunciation and ita appearance ; 
:ipaIion with a malignity ao avowedly u 



yl Lay Strman, Coleridge ha 
long delay occnrreil betweei 
waa reviewed, therefore, by 
eiclDaively penonal at ia, 1 oeiieve, unprea 
contempt of all common humanity that ditgiacei and 1 
of the preat. After ill appearance, the author of thii lai 
review it in the Etiinitirgi Rtvira; and under the aingll 
he thould have written v^at he himaelf teally ihonght, ao 



tbew 



le had il 



■ uthor beei 



lave choien Ifaal man myaelf, both froi 
lia mind, and from lii> particular acutene 
II other*. I remembereii Catullui'i linei 
•* Deiine Je quoquain quicquam bene velle mereri 
Am iliquem fieri poiae putire pinm. 
Omnia tuQI iognta : nihil feciue benigne eat i 

tramo, eliam taedet, taeilet obcilque magil. 

Ut mihi, quem nemo graviua nee icerblul urget 

Qium modo qui mc unum atque uoicum ami 




I 



ctennincd iamll lu'l the thipioiliM: hinuelf for it* whole ud loLe 
object : aad that the iodignint coDtemitt which it excited in me, wu ai 
excluiivel]r conRaed to hii emfloyei aad luborner.' Coleridge here refers 
to the lirtt of the two reviewi of j1 Lay Sirmm, contributed by Hiililt to 
Tilt Emmintr in iSi6. See Ptlitical £iidyi,vo]. in. pp. 13S-141. jtSrcf* 
leply it ■■ follow! : *A( to the FEview of the Lof Strmen, I hive ooly to 
Uf, in one word, that I never employed or luborned my body to abnae or 
eito] it OT any other publication. I do not to much ii know or conjectnre 
what Mr. C. allndei to ■> a malignant li.mpooo or review by aoticipation, 
which he layi bad pevioDlly appeared fomewhetc elle. I never law nor 

of the Laj Strmon itielf, when a review of it wai offereii me by a gentle- 
'n whole judgment and talenti I liad great conlideac ' ' 



pertonii or partial feelingi c 
accepted hii offer, and printed hia 
verbal alteradoni, jult at I wal Kttii 

^Titdaut/Qutalu.' Cf. 'With ven 

Tir «»i««j/Ti»H, 1.431. 
' SHj-rinenriJ.' Paradiu Lai, v. 285. 
' Tkoagka thai iistunrary meve,' lie. It 
157. ' r-te m/A» cddincei affniy: Lcvc'i . 
•P«r<[lt ■■ ' 



I tulpeci 



It thii 



author. 



Dria 



:». Sc. I. 



■•,"■■ 37-38- 
i«r'. L«f, A 

■lii^g br««: 



havmg any 
I therefore 



NifAi; 



Ifilk Plale. Til RipMk, Booh i. 
tjg. * PUasurabli poak jcrvi«,r: Hailitt probably had ia hia mind chap, iviii. of 
the Bhgraphia Liiirnria. The word) tuggm that conception of poetry which 
wai eipmied by Wotdiworth in hi> Preface to the Lyrical Ballad' (etpeci- 
oily in the ritended iSo: form), and which wm frequently repeated by 
Coleridge. See, in addition to the Bagrafiia Liiiraria, Lich-ra m Skait- 
tftt,, lie. (Bohn'a ed.), p. 49. 
Kljg. Note.— Malurin'i Btrtram wai attacke.i ia Tke Ceuriir,'ihi! pen being either 
wielded or guided by Cnleridge,' bat the attick in Biografkia Liiiraria 
wai a dilftrent one. See Dykci Campbell'i Samuil Taykr Caliridg., 113 



LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
A review of LtlHrt from iki Hon. Haraii tfalfale to George Monugu, Eif. 
FVm iki jut 1736 (g 1770, publiabed in 1S18. Thii anil other volumea of 
Wilpole'i correipondence were reprinted In Peter CuDninghim'i collected edltiaa 
of ^a/^g/('iL(»iri(g voli.,t 8;7-t 859), where the pauaget quoted by Hailitt may 
be found. 



Mr. Ckua. John Chute (1703-1776), a great friend o 
eiSBciilly a letter Co Sir Horace Mann, 17 May, 1776. 
So. ' Of imwant ikviv,' itc. Paradiu Lsii, viii. 539. 

Pam. The Knave of Clabi, and the beat trump al one fo 
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Arthur Elphba 



h Lord Balmcrina (|6S«'I746}, behet 



tlicipitioQ in ihc RcbelliQii of 174;. 
* yirt 'hpl in pvtdtrou vmui.' Pope, Tlu Raft sflii Lvi, 1. 115. 
16]. ' Hru€ gal lit utri; in. Jutimi Caaar, Ad 1. Si. i. 

fnr Bttilty. Rlcbitd Svalicy {tjoi-tyti), loii of the icholir. 
'Higi/tnlailitt/: Tmlfih Higil, Act i. Sc. 1. 
164. Mints. John Henij Miiiilx, 1 Swim, vbo fiintcd and copied paiBtingi 
Wilpol*. 
' That vihck »c tiiHwal,- trt. MacitH, Act i. Sc. 7, 
Mr. Mtm. Williim Mnon (1714-1797}, the pact niiil friend of Crajr, 
16;. Tki MyurriiH- Mtlirr. Wilpole't tngtdy {176S). 

(66. ' lltmirlf and tit uiivfra.' Hulitl elaewhere —yt of Wardiwonb (fol. 1. 
p- II}), *il n 11 if Iliere were noihing but himKlf md the unitene.' 
' vfim> M itriiwii,- tu. Hamln, Act III. Sc. i. 
Its. Leril Firrtru Linrcncc Shirley (1710-1760), fourth EacI FciTen,wu bulged 

for the murder of hiirteward, John Johmon. 
■69. ' SUtf »i man- an. Matitrt, Act 11. Sc ). 

171, SniliuM, Sir Hugh Smithion (1715-17S6), mirric) in 1740 the heireu of 
tbePerejetUleiitucceede* to thelilleof Eiriof NorlhumbcfUod in I7S%.| 
■d<l m created Duke in 1766. 
Paft. Hailitt refctl preinmabi)' to * Song, by i PerloD of Quality,' beeiniul>| 

■ FlultVing ipreatl thy purple piaiona.' 
' ffl-jr chargiabU; A Nra ffy ro Pay Old Dihii, Act iii. Sc, i. 



LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 



lowphFaringtoo'. (1747-1 
publiihirf In 1819. ThU tt 
ind in fiiori on lit Firu Arx 


1811) Mtm. 

■)"(i'87T)" ' 


republiahed ia C 


j/Sir Aiiiu RrpwMr «al 
rhkismi an An (iS4.]-4), 


171. DhfMU hineHK 


li.!r la. 


II FretUnit, 


,11. ReUtiogt 


o the el 


ectJon of Joteph 
hi. nKmgenfaip 
-ew hia reiigna- 

r of Reynold, ip 


of the Acadi 
lion. Edmoi 
'797- 


Tofeuor 
3d Malo 


of perapccli 
Feb. .790. 
oe {.74.-.. 


ive. Reynolda reaigned 
, but afterward, withdi 
ill) publiihed a Memoii 


17]. 'FliauJmiia 
.7+. RkiarJ,«. Jc 


tatilt,' nc. Pope, Eiiay n Man, n. 
mathac Richard™ (1665-1745), 


176. 
author 


of A Tk.,r, ^ 



1 



Hadiw. Thomai Hudlon (1701-1779), portrait, pa inter. 

177. TU Frtnck maltrmliili. See HelveIiu^ Dc tEtfril, DiaconrK in 

178, ^ A grisitr tmral lafaciiy,' iB. Set Johnioo't Lift ifCftnltf. 
iSo. Uajman. Ice Vol. 1. (Tie Raiad Table) note to p. 149. 

Hiikmert. Hid. 

'Darird anlaihifir,.' Paradiu Lta, ix. 1036. 
181, Gndy. See vol »i. {Tatli Talk), note to p. 11. 
1(4. bi lit daji a/Mnttlf^ir*. See hia Di rEipril da Loii. 

185. ^ Lih fiovnTi; III. Maciict, Act IT. Sc. 3. 

186. Sn, Sc*liie!. Ltiturlt an Dramaiit Art and liiiratur,, I. 
' Lih .it fircfd fiaa,' m. Wfsry /*', P.rt I. Act 111. Sc. i. 
' t^iik ley, reluclani; at. ' And .weet, teluetjol, amorou. delay.' ParaA 



4aa 



'Ift alio art ml Arc4 



iFatrie ^<>ir, Book VI. 
I ftciiacatly qnalcd the o 



190. Lio. L«x. (.47j-i5i.),t 



Giamtuititta Pin 



dtr K,..ii J.I Alanla 



mWinckelmiaa (1717.1768), aiilhor of G«c:t'(M 



r, yipicr Priurvid, Act 1. Sc, 1 



Til Afadiwa rfFalign. 
Til ctili-g al Farmt. 
\. Ltowtrdt'i Laa Stpftr. Thii fin 



M(. Dryden, AliMndtr'i Fieu, 35-36. 



ni initiiu'un ef jieakmili. 



It of S. Mari* delle Gniit 



ImiMt entirely dntroycd, 



, 7it( Raund Taili, ] 



lalegM Raiamu, 
jcilsu lar mali^ 
•Band. The boroug 



, Til Rtmd Taili, \ 



' Tiai it trut Aiiioiy.' Thia wns aU\ by Fiueli. See vol. vi. 
Mr. Wtifi firara. Benjamio Weil (1738-1810), preiiilt 



100. ■ Til bodiUi. 



■ Barry (l74t-iia6}. HulitC reren to aae of the p 
:d for the Society of Arli in Joha Street, Addphi. 
■caih«i,' iK. Cf. HtmUi, Act 111. Se. 4, II. 136-137. 
rri fabrii; itc. Til Ttmfiie, Act ly. Sc. 1 . 
Benjamin Robert Hiydoa (1786-1846). Mr, W. C. ) 
account of hii relilioni with Hiilitt. Sec Jilimiiri,i, ic 
ntratini a/a IJurarj Fainilf, 1. iH-2j6, At hil houK I 



Faradiu Leii, t. 479-481. 



refer lo a figure ia the Ciriifi Etiirj 



.ay. (Tom Taylnr-.tr>, 1.37'). 



of the picture kc Lifi, i. 372. 



1 Til Examinir, March 1 
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THE PERIODICAL PRESS 



Thii any ii rcfetred to by Brou^hin 
Macvcjr Nipicr (then editor o( the EJinU 



a Anguit iS, lijj, wrutc U 
rw) t ■ 1 wi>h the Nrmf^tr^ 



f, 199). 



■1 /ram ikl CcrriiftiiJtiKi if Matviy I 



104. 'ffi anH im] m,lii„g, if ml c. 
wtit DKd by Hiilin ■■ tbe mot 
Trrra flrna, tic. JEmiU, 1. 460. 
' LsTii diictiirn; etc. HMmlir, Act iv. Sc. 4.. 
joj. ' Til fOKp cf cldir rfajFi," Thonui Wuwn'i SoOMt, • Writ 
leaf of Dugdilc'i Manailkim' 

106. ■ CiUn'i; ac. Miubiih, Act iit. Se. 4. 

107. TAi CtaJm if lie Mill. In Ti, Ltg.nd sf Mmitcu. 
'^ cktmia; rit. jiiialsm aiil Aciinpiil, 1. 550. 

V}%. Sir Tkomai Lavrince. Preiideat d[ the Rajril Academy fiom tSxo till h 

' Tiimgi At litaU iavi, ill. Adapted from 1 CorJuMiani, iiiii. 1. 
' Til nt of tit icMar; tic. Vnried from HamJti, Act 1. Sc. 1, 

109. ■ Tiiir tit good; lie. Drydcn, AUxaniii'i Fiail, idG. 

110. ' Mail til agi a cmi iir awn.' Cowley, Tit Mom, I. 1. 

mill omaim iaktt, ill. ' Millc habet ornatua, milk riecenter habct.' 7n 
the firtl of the Sutpicia poemi which are in Book it. of the Bl^ia 
TitnltMs, but the aotllanhip of which 11 not ceitaioly knowD. 

'Wnv liii,' tic. Spcaur, Mmaftimoi, St. 11. 

' Ta iteaili lii mu,' in. MatLik, Act 1. Sc. 5. 
■ .Jribtir: lUmUr. ' 



Titi 



ibyj^n 



vening paper. It nu for a time ed 
III note. Mn. Radclifle, Ih( navFliit,wii 

(t™, -/ tif'N^l^) u ■ »fter",'rd 

»ij. Til Miming Cireuili 
»«» Willla 

editor from 1789 to 1S17, and joh 
cf. to). VI. TahU Tali, p. 191. 
Ftrin. Richard Ponoa (i7;9.i8og) wai 
JiijH. Joaeph lekyll (d. 1817) coatributed 
CirvJdi. 
ai*. Tki MarBidt Marial^a. Gil Blai, Liwe vii. chap . 
115. Lord Nugent. Preiumably Robert, Eatl Nugent 
from parliamentary lift in 1784. It ii odd iha' 
ID well'knawD a maa ■• a Lord Nugent. 
Til Timii Neatpapir. JohD Walter (t7]9-i8ii) 
Univirut R,p,tir, Ibt nune of which wai chi 
Til Tima er Daily Univerul Rigiiar, and on 
Timii. 
Aitia^-tnp^t. Seev. 



ri-wcekly,ioi(epend 



. 1787 10 William Radclific, 
, deicribed by Sir Waller ScotI 
irietor and editor of the Engliii 




NOTES 

i, 'Ev/r iiraag,- tit. King lata. Act ui. Sc. i 
*m<-g and ■Kind: HemUt, Act ii.Sc.i. 

' Aggrruaa ill vein,' t«. A Midnimmir Nigb'i Drtam, Act i. Sc. 
r. Mr. fTeliir. John Wilier the Secoiid (1776-1847). 

A mritir m Ui trnpty. Hailict'i brother-in-law, Dr. (aftnwardi 
Stoddait, who Uft Th Tnmn \a 1817 ood lUrted Tie Day and A 
called from iSiS aaward* Thi Nra Timii. Hulitt frequEatl 
him. 
' Ciamf 
|. TMilaii 
after 1 
T*. Cvn, 



I 
I 



Stuart [1766-184,6], under « 

' Titfita cfdulno^^ ,ti. C 
Drydcn, Liaa frimled undrr 
Tk ingnin '' '"""'' 



nbefon 



■ S18. 



, 'The force of ni 
ii cngravid /MfO-aii 
1 Mudfotd {1781- 



Tlu TeaiHlUr. Slirted about 
■Dulgamaleii with Tki Glahi In 

Tlu Mtrmng Pm. Foonded in 1; 

aUtlt. William CobbeCt (1761- 
Ripiltr in 1801, 

fFt tKi irild, lie. JeSWy atlackc 
VOL X, p. 386). 

Tit Emmntr. Foundr .( by John 



It « 



Tlu NeiBi. A Sunday papei 
Tit OharviT. Another Sunday paper 
Innell Clement {A. i8;i), who afterwa 
■iiHj Liaraij hurnali, Gail 



%2i) wlio atirted Tit fTailj Ptlilital 
I Cohbett in the EJinbia-gi (July 1S07, 
ind Leigh Hun 



80s. 



paper. 



nide iucceaifnl by William 
• bought Tit Memiag Citamli. 
Of which Til Litrraiy GanlU, 

foonded'in r8t7lind edited for a long time by William jerrian (1781- 

1869), WM the chief. Othera were TA; Ijitraiy Jowkj* (fnnnded by 

Jamci Mill in iSoj} and Tii Liutary Cironklc. 
'Ctmiag Rnilfioi; lit, C(. 'And coming evenla cait their ahadawi before' 

Campbell, LteiitPi Wtmitig, 1. ;6. 
Tie Scaiiman. Started in 1817 by Charlei Muclarcn (1781-1866), who wai 

editor from rSlo to ,845. 
Tit GtalUmaa't Magatin,. Founded in 1731 by Johnion-a firat employer, 

Edward Cave {I691.1754). 
Mr. aiathaiai^i. Founiled ia April 1817 by William Blackwood (177$- 

1834} aa Ttu Edinburgh Mnliij Magamni. With lh« aevenlh number 

(Oct. I, 1 8 17) the title waa changed to ' B tack wood 't Ediaburgb Magaiioc' 

The ihonaandth number appeared in Febroary, 1S99. 
Til Earspian, Founded by jamel Perry in 178a. 
Tit Lady'i. Til Ladfi Magasiai ; or nueriainiag Ctmfamimfir lit fair u*, 

1717-1818. A new ietieiliegaa in iSio. 
Til Ltsdim. Tie Lend,ii Magaaine wal •nvled In January 1810, with John 

Scott (i7i3-iSlt) aa editor, and for aomc yeara maintaineil a very high 

level of excellence. See Talfoord'i Final Memorial' of Ckarle, Lamb 

(11. 1-9}, and Mr. Bertram Dobell'i Sidefigili an Ciarlii Lami. Haalitt 

wai a regoUr concrihutof. 

4IS 
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waHi Sir Rich.til) PhiUrpi (1767-1840). 
TJu Nem MeMify. Tk iVrw MwnA/r Magmim ni (tirtcd 

Colbuni (d. tS;;} in iHt^, in oppoiition to PhilUpi'i mieub 

KTKt, edited bj Thonua Campbell, began in 1811. Many 1 

beat-known ewayi *era cantTibaled to it. The working editoi 

Redding (i7g;-iE7o). 
Til kiad o/MimHon. Hul[tt might hive uen ■ pliCe of thii in 

Magatini for Febniary, iSll. 
Dr. T„luicn't SipuH, ai. See BoaweU'i Ufi tf Joluuom (ed. O. B. Hi 

I. 154, 
I. £/m. Limb wrote many of hia Eha e«iy> in Tki LanJpn Mt^aiat, 

belwHa ijiaand igl^ 
Tin auikar t/Tai!t-raH. Hiditt himKlf. 
Til Cf/oiimt if M Ofivn-Eaur. Publiahid in Tit Umim Magam 

Seplember and October. 1811. 
TmIb if TrtJiiiKial Lai'mmi. A ntih of talea by Allan CaeniDghiin 

(i7St-i84i], republiahed in iSii u 'Tndhioiul Tilei at the Engliah and 

Scottiah PeuiDtry,' 
Mr. CtBgrry Crtym. Waahingioa Irving (i78j->8i9), •Hoic Stirci BmJ, 

ID which Haililt probably rcfen, appeared ia New York, iRig-iSia. 

■ Ifili a ilai,- uc. TrciUi aitd Cniiida, Act 1. Sc 3. 

1, Til Edmr, UM OH afraid, nc. Talfoard, in hia Fiial MrWKr,aU ,f CW/ri 
Lamb, givea a litely accaoiic of Campbell'a fiitidioua editorahip of llie 

'Livify' [waking],«f, Crwio/fliuu, Act iv, St. 5. ■ 

*Titm;.tc. Bibrn,L,t\i.y. ■ 

;. TIa Ami-Jacobin. Cf. ant, p. 139 and note. ^ 

■ Tit maxjta,' He. Pulci'a Mirgaou Maggiert. See attt, p. 6f. ' 
' Tirfiilriag,' tU. King Ltar, Act in. Sc. 4. 

7. it mll-inanm paper. J>^ BiJ/, Oct. 17. '811. On the previoua Tueaday 
(Oct. 11) young Lai CiKi 'applied a hotiewhip to the ahouldeti' of Sir 
Hudaon Lowe, with a view, ai he iiid, to provoke a duel. Lowe oblgincd 
a warrsol fot the apprchenaion of Lai Cam, who, however, retired to 
France. The radical paper! made gnat fun of the iacideol. See Tit 
Exdajrw, Nov. ], iSll. 
^ ma- oj elaukal laiii, tie. Haililt referi to Leigh Hunt and Tfc &.17 „f 
Rimini. See vol. 1. (^ Utar u tfiUiam Gifwd), pp. 376-378 and note.. 

9. A jtieig pmi. On Keatt aod hia Critict lee vol. vi. {TabU Tali), p. 9S 
and note, and voL it. {Tki Sprit if lit Agt), pp. 301-507 ind oolea. 
A»liir tftic Ba^iaJ, IK. "William Gifford- 

9. Sti a fafiT vat diHelid, ett. Tbia wal Isin Bill, Theodore Hook'l weekly 
paper, which on Augual I 8, 1812, accnied Ml. Fyihe Pilmcc, member for 
Reading, of having aiid thai 'he ihould have a dinner at the Crown 00 
the occiaion, with a hauach of veniioa, aod turtle, and lilt ifptaui.' The 
detection wai quoted from Tie Timet in Join Bull, Sep. ij, i«ii. 



LANDOR'S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 



Hiilitt here review! the finl two vc 
1S64] Aira;iiur)iCMiv(ridm»i,publilhed 
enlarged,' appeared in i8z6, anil vol. . 

436 



I of Walter Savage Landot't (ly^fl 
ii4. AiecoRd edition, 'corrected ti 
ompleting the 'firat •niea,' i 



NOTES 

t Flotra.ce la i3i; lee Fotitcr'i 



T publtthcJ in 1S19. For 



Satagi Xdnin-, a Biograpii, 11. iQi'2ii, vherc i tubKqucnl Iclttr froin Hulitt to 
Lindor i> ijuated, ia which he liyi t ' I am much gratified that you ire pleiacd 
•ith the Spirit ifiki A^c. Somebody ought to like it, for I air lure thew will be 
plenty to cry out againit it. I hope you did not find my tad blanden in (be 
■ecoad volume ; but you can hardly luppoK the depreuion of body and mind under 
whicb I wrote lome of thoM article!.' Thia review of the Imaghurj CeirvirttliiMI 
lecmi to Iwvc been cut about 1 good deal by Jeffrey. 



,. Sc. J. 



131. ' G'ta: viin,' itc. Abtalim and Atkimlul, \. 161. 

133. '/fr.««/.«4r«id'rilrait],e«. TtoUu. and Crnada, t 

135. Diukti txdbrcaitd, Drydea, Abialtm and AcAinfktl, 1. 114. 

' To entry gied vmd; etc. Efauli 10 Titti, i, 16. 
IjS. ' AUin vuatinci' itc. Chancci, Prtlngui, IJo. 
I Now. Tiltr. Cf^i.f., 

I ' Pcnian and Copt and Tatar, in one bond 

F Of erring faith eonjoinM.' 

' Sadcrici, lit Ltii ^ tit Gaiii, 1. iS-rg. 

See alio Nmi end Sltirin, tenth Seriei, 1. tt, 11. 
141. • Tit/airitl prmciii .mJir ily.' TJu Furi, ^uw. Introductory Stanaal, iv. 

' Ptint li, lify,' tte. King Jain, Act i». Sc. I. 
143. ' Famni paif' vtrii.' Spenxr, TIk Farrii ^wnr, 1. 11. 17, and III. 1*. 1. 
' Til ifur,' ilr. Lfcidai, 70. 

Bilvidtra'i tarrrwi. In Otway's yin'ici Prturvtd. 
145, OcruM and Fm^r. Tit Fairti 3-itni, Book tt. Canto if. 
'Cfm«U,; ttt. aid.. Book II. Canto vi, 
I TAipIulmpktr ef Melmaburj. Hobbel. 

I' HC. Htmet'i ' mnryiari,' ' Nooumque Bremator in annum.' An Potiie; 3*8. 
I 'Sht, ,i ,ou, Adam; fit. A line >ii Boil^au'a lenth aaiire. See the Con - 

■ *eraatian between the Abbi Delille and Waller Landor. 

Cnml Mina. The iccond volume of Imagmaty CHi/triatiani wat dedicated 
to General Eapoii y Mina (17S4-1835), the Spaniah patriot who oppoaed 
Napoleon, and, later, the tyranny of the Tcttored Boutbona. 
Balatttrst. Franciico BalliiteToi (i77a-ig;z), the Spiniab gtoenl, who 
had capitubled to the French iavadert in igj;, and been baniahed for life. 
iSt. Caviarr n lit m-diimdt [general]- Hamla, Art 11. Sc. i. 
254. Artkia in Tit Fritnd. See Tit FritmJ, February S, iSio. Coleridge 



o thia 



pauage. fro, 



wrote in Tie C^triir in i«i .. See £.mj« ^k Hi tan T 




Tbe»! article) are probably alluded (0 by Haititt when 
aUuaiona . . . in a celebrated journal.' 


he tpeakt of ' ilrong 


< Fiiulhtpi; cu. Piradiu Loll, u. 143. 

■ To ,»«; tit. Cf. * She opened ; but 10 aht>t eicelltd he 


,,..„■ p.,«(y« 


L.,r,... 883-884- 

Boli'var. Simon Bolivar {i7!3-i83o), 'the Liberator* 


of South America. 


Landor dedicated to him the third volume of hia Imag, 




(Preface to i8;i edition), 'wcr« firtt compoKd in La 
iil which language to compute It.- 
' Pliatid lity rriaaahr,' ,K. Cf. GtUt, 1. 16S-169. 


of it,' aaya Laodor 
injaod 1 doubted 



i^ 
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SHELLEVS POSTHUMOUS POEMS 

The volume here reviewed wai pobliihrd in 1E14 by John ind Henry L. Hum. 
Hadin hid little •ymp*thy with Shelley either it i m>n or a poet. The grouadt 
sf hil diilnut of him >■ a nun are given more Ihin once, moil fully, peihapi, in 
the eHsy • On Piridoi and CommoD-PUcc' [rdiZr To/i, vi. i4g-i;o), which led 
to the quinil betveen Hulitt and Leigh Hunt in iSzi. See Mimeir. sf miBem 
Haaliit, I. 304-}) J, and Feur Gencranom of a Liurarj Family, i. lio-lj;. Ai for 
Shelley'i poetry, P, G, Patmore igggcila (hat Hailitl knew little or nodiing of it. 
'Though I haic often,' be aayt (Mj Friendi amJ jicjmmiaKe, at. t]6}, 'heard 
him apeak diiparagingly of Sbcllcy ai 1 poet, I never heard him refer to * aingle 
lint or paaaige of hia pobliahed wrilinga." Haililt met Shelley it Leigh Hunl'l, 
and the two diicuaed Monarchy and Repnblicaaiam until three in the morning.* 
See Maty Shelley'a journal of 1817, quoted in Profeuor Dowdeo'i £5/^ n 



n Profeuot 

I know the fiery quality of the itBke.' 






156. ' Tn/kiy; at. Cf. ■ Yc 
Act 11. Sc 4. 
• BtjamJ li, viiiilt,' lit. Cf. PataJi. 
'jUlait: Cf.*H*i.pureiir.Ddt 
liJ. '&iliviiufynrauila,'iic. Cf. John 
An<mtriary, 14 S- 146. 
' AnJ Jalliu; .u. tUciarJ /«., Act I. St. 3. 
' Mur, ,^il, mi; tic. Tie Farri, ^aii. Book 11. ClQlo 

159. ■ Tbrt iJtr aniia lir.' Rktard U^ Act. m. Sc. a. 
^falutitU: Mtaairthr Maum'i, Act 111. Sc. 1. 

160. Mr. SktlUy diii, HI. When Shelley't body waa cail aihore dcu Via Rcggio 

(July \i, 1 811), a volume of Keili'i poemi wu found in ooe pocket, and 
■ volume of Sophoclei in the other. 
Tmt tui if ftur patii, ptirh/i, aaJ Jrimdi. Tbt four pocU were pteanroably 

Shelley, Keita, Byron and Leigh Hunt. 
JC«« S«iyiM,g. m. Cf. vol. VI. (TaiU Talk) p. 99. 

jt third iai siiui tan aJJuty tic. ByroD died 11 MeaolDDgbi, April 1 9, 1S14, 
»6i. Afn. Siilly. Mary WoUitooecraft Godwin (1797-1851) mirried to ShtUcy, 
Dec. )o, 1S16. 
AUnr. Originilly publiihed in 1E16. 

Traulalitn a/lit Mr,.d^ Mgir. Publiihed in Tit Liitral. 
luha* and Maddrnh. Tbia |KKm, firat puhliahed in Pguiintiiiii Pxmt, ha<l been 
lent to Leigh Hunt in iS 19 for publication by Oilier. 
Z64. ' Madi asfiax: Cf. Judgti, iv. 14. 

167. Tif Liiiir K a Frimd in Laidni. The Lrttrr a Maria Giitamt preiumaUji 
' Tufi e/fialJitrtd capid.- Oiiillt, Act 1. St. j. 

169. ' Til i» 11 Bun-; tu. Srajnai milltn w dijicritn ntar Naflti. 

170. Mr. Ktalfi KnnJing linti. Endymicn, Book i. Iji cr aq. 
' WwhHu and mtlaMtioly: Cf. Hamlit, Act 11. Sc z. 

171. 'Tt iltvalt ami strfriu; The Duke of Buckinghim'i Xcbaria/,Aet 
' Ovtnltf Iki mudaiy: Hamitr, Act m., Sc. i. 
' Ctcd itl Itrmi: At Ym Uki U, Act ii. Sc. 7. 
LctdLeviun Gnmr. Lord Frincia Levcion Cower (]SoO'i8;7], ton of the 

aecood Marquii of Stafford, inherited a lirge property from hii uncle, 
Francii Henry Bgertou, Eirl of firidgcwiter,auumed the mme nf Egertoo, 
and in 1846 wii created Earl of Elleamere. Hii trsnilatioD of final 
■ppeirtd in 1S13. 
»75. Note. See voL v. pp. ia»»ioj, 

♦as 



I 




LADY MORGAN'S LIFE OF SALVATOR 

Thi> Lj^ appeared in iSlJ. Sydney Owe n.on (1783 f-i859),.iithor of Ti* WiM 
Iriii Girl in (1 S06), ud many other Ui< known boolci, uii ihe daughter of Robert 
Oveoiaa, the actor, and in iSti married Sir Thomaa Charles Morgan, the 
phyiiciin and philoiopher. Cf. Tii Spirii of lAi Agt {vol. iv.), p. joB, »nd Tki 
FUim Sjimirr (vol. VI].), p. iio. Thi« review wa* republiihed in Critic'ami « 
At (184.3-4.) "'' "> «""J" "• "•' f'« ■*" {>B73)- 



111. J7-40, 

Coleridge, Zspniya, Act 
.rd Dyer-i poem, beginning 



'Myn 



178. TIa miracle h yh-til. 
xjg. * Hniing viiii XBiTd m 
ago. ^Tkdrmiiid,' ac. Sir Edwi 

■ 7ir tmaaiTtllll CHItnt.' Miuitii, Act 11. Sc. i . 

' Unjtai B-itmna/i,' nt. SatmoM Agpnhta, 695. 
iSi. 'Phdi.ftmf; itt. Otitlla, Act 111. Sc J, 
18]. Tht alibraftd Lamfi-miKt. Giavmni Lanfranco (i (8 1-1647], 1^' painter. 

' Skim mdjilm;' ilc. Cf. Hamltl. Act iii. Sc. 4. 
187. •Amadirr nair,' ilc. Paraiiu Lail, v. 311. 
iqi. ^Atttrjing CD £«ri/ BaoH,' tic. AJvantummu tf Ltsrniiif, Bk. II. iv. p. z. 

< S-rie, in a like mainrr; iit. See A Lritir it a M.mbiT tf lit Naiiiml 
Aiumbly, 1791 [Ifarh, Bohn, 11. p. 535, tl nf.) 
192. •Utaraliatt,' ac. Ai Yim Like li. Act 11. Sc, 1. 

Birnhii. Giavanoi Lorenio Bernini [i;9t-i68o}, the leolptDr. 
a9«. Paueri. GJavanai Battiita Paueri (1610 i-1679), author of Vitt d/Piiieri, 
ScMlitri, I A'ckiuta, etc. (1771). 



««. gAdcliff.', llalian. Ann Ra.lciiffe'i TU Italia-, 179 
TkaJJcui cfffaruTW. By Jane Porter (1776-1850), publi 



i7<l7- 



ihed in 



undeJ inakct etc. Pope, An Eitof oh Criticiin (11), 3 57. 
rial Pan,' He. ParaJiu Lail, iv. 166-268. 

Tommiio Aniello— callrd Miiinicllo— (1613-1647), the 
leader of the Neapolitan revolt againil the Spiniih licerojr 



AMERICAN LITERATURE— DR. CHANNING 

Thiireviev iiatalerlto be Haititt'i in the volume of StUciiam fism 



I hav 



ipatdinci if'ki late Siacw) Napiir, p. 70 note. Jeffrey 1 
igi9[/iW. pp. 69-70): 'Your American reviewer iinol 
writer eaDugh. but not deep or judicioui, or even very 
who he ii. If he ii young he may come to goad, but he thould be ti 
more modeit opinion of himulf, and (0 lake a little more paini, and go more 
patiently and thoraugbly into hit aubjecl.' Carlyle, on the other hand, wrilel, 
Jan. 17. 1B30 (/AW. p. 78)1 'Hiked the 1»M fnnmberj very well j the 1 
Channing Kcmcd to me especially good,' It ■■ very 01 
lave recogoiied Hailiil't manner. Procter {A« 

r p. 161) quote! a klter from Jeffrey of May " ' 

' --" -ne anything of OUT ancient ally Hatlilt 1 

V 310. Mr. Brnan. Chatlea Brockden Brown (1771-1K10), one of [he earlieat of 

• American writera, author of »7r/aW (1798), Or-«i(i799), Arliur MayfH 

[itoo), EJgartfanrlf^f {itoi), Clara Hataard (i8Qi},and Jane Talbn (1804}. 




itrange that Uffrej ahoold 
Aembisgrapkkal Fragwinl, 



EDINBURGH REVIEW 



moBftt tbc hal^^H 



TIk fini rooc of (hcK art msitioatd bji Pacock ■ 
'whicb took tht iBtfrtt root in Shell^i iiiiDil,iDd tail 'the itroagS 
IndscBcr DO (be fomutifla of fab dunctcT.' 
Its. Mr. Otpir. Jaort Feajmore Cooper (1789-18^), whole moM fimcroi 

noKl, 7k Lau of lit Maiua*; had HFpared in igi6. 
) 1 1 . A a-pib m^< 1/ ru^i. See nvien in tlie EJMtrgi nf Tli jtxcl £«l 
(Auc. iSio), aod Braiihiip UmU (Not. igll). Both mtc mtiVUB by 
Jefftr,. 
FrttJmuuh. Mr*. Shaii7'i nonl (iliS). 
•O/Brmum; ttc. 'Of Bronrnn and of bogilli) fnU tfak bote.' Ci*n 

DaB(U% Aaai, vi. ProL iS. 
Tjbf iacr ib Btj^m'i Ofrra, at. Ct. voL tni. (Dr^B^nr SiMp), f. 47J 

jil. Omr amm maivalUil mevilia. Sir Walter Scon. 

11], TU ihHrkp^itr if Bnaitir JnatiaH, Hailin itteit to Jobn Naff 
Bneitr JtmalitM .- or lit JVm Bugljai^m. j *oti. EdinbDrgb, iSi;. 
HUPilu. itij. 

• T» ur/",' »B. r*< Tr^p*", Art I. Sc. », 
314. 'Lim itpta Hmt,' ac. /iduJ,uifui. lo. 

F'oi/iH. Bcnjatnia Ftaokiia (1706-1790). 

^•sr Raiin. Psar Kkiarfi A i mM i , begnn by Fnaklio in \^%%, and 

liaaed wiib ptM *ucc« for tiRaty-fiw jara. 
list. Ttaii (ppmnily tbnvld be 1764. 

' M<tT,^^iai-mmirimi: CT. Henry iT'., Pan I. Act ui. Sc t, 
JI5. iBttlit* EdvMrL. Jonchan Edinrda ri70]-l7S<}>*hoH FrttJtm tf tin 
IFiU tffevti m 1754. Cf, nxJitt*) philoMphial lectnrea in niL U. 
•.^ bmu mtAU: HamUi, Act u. Sc i. 
JI6. Dr. Ckaiamf. Wjlliam Ellery Chuaing (irio-lS4l)> ra>°i>ta of i 
CoaeregMMDal cbarch in B«iod from 180]. He bad vitHed EngUod la 
■ 811. HiiliU ia brie rEvicwiat &r«« aW Trdro.- inclmdmf RrmMrts 
fk Ckatacitt ami Hriangt tf Miiam, and if Fimlan j A*d a* sttalyU af 
Ciaratmr tf Napslrm Bam^arit, 1819. 
jio, h mamtr u Fault*. Cbianing't 'Rcoivla' vere upon ■ nlui 

Sefectiooa from Fenelaii, publithei) in BoUon, iSig. 
]ij. Biii^ Bialir'i Strmtm. 1716. 
]!{, < ll'iu sim vhai 11 vHlltm: Cf. 1 CrimtAiati, iv. 6. 

*tfnciaMlifHt^-tlr. S. MmliJim, yIi. z^. 
jlfi. <Ati^img umabmr; M. Tit M-jmttmtml tf La-«h,t. Book n. >>. ; 
317. • Tie /«io- ./ lUi.' Cf. Burton, Ti* ..Auim; =/ Af/i...*^, Panilj 

Sec IT. Member i. SnUcction 4. 
jil. ruU'f^t tUr^cUT ,fMr. Ahraitm A4,nn. Jw^ Anirnn, Book 

chap.;, 
jiq. 'JK 4ai>n.' *I am no haby.' IVu Aairmint, Act t. Sc. ]. 



FLAXMAN-S tECTUBES ON SCULPTURE 



Ieir^_ 

1 



I 



I ia Suajs im tlu Fimt 



i»rgio>l note* made by Haxliii 




[icfaacl Angelo'i 

' A eily; cic. S. Maiiiau, v. 14. 

336. 'Higk anipaiwf: Hamltl, Act t. Sc. 1. 

^ Grttuing VMli ill grraiti.' Pop«, £119 OH Mm, il. 136. 
J4I. Sir ^nr/htiy CarlhU. Sir Anthony Catliile [1768-1840), the turgeon, Hudied 
for i lime at the Roy»l Academy, lod wrote in tMiJ ' On the Con- 
neclion belween Anatomy and tbc Fine Acta,' to which H»lilt probably 
rcfcn. 
344. * Tt mail Gsdi,' itc. Cf. Gtnah, i, 26. 

' Hiitirrt,- trc. /oi, xiiviii, ii. 
34;, ' T/u laioar,' iic. Macbttk, Act 11. Sc 3. 
34I. * Sliriilt atid paitka.' Hamlti, Act 111. Sc 4, 

* UpsB iir /jiirrat,' lie. Tit Farrii Stuitnt, Boak 11, Cinto in. St. 1;. 
J49. ' By iktir mn ttaiiy,' tit. Ct. ' By onf 0*0 ipiriti art we deifed.' Worda- 

worth, RealaHcv and Indcfimdnci, 47. 
Jia. ' Tlu HiU,' iH. C(. Par,,dtu Ltil,fiti, 5gi-;qi. 
151. Lnmlu Al Blrgo. Raphad'a frtico in the Vatican, 



WILSON'S LIFE AND TIMES OP DANIEL DEPOE 

r. ,fiU Ufi mJ Tima •/ DmUl Difa, •ru 



«,^^ .tc, of Dcfi., ' 



355. Tuictdn and RUfaii. John Tnlchin (1&61 ?.1707) aticl Georp! Ridpatli 
(d. 1716}, two Whig contempofiriet of Defoe, •ucceitiK editon of Tin 

I Oburvator, 

I Diifreiu 1/ tic Brggar,' Optra. See V 

;9i-S96. 

]S6. ' ExctUar iicratiam in iim: C(. Hearj I^., Parll. Act i. Sc. 1. 
j1i JuniU Hanr Macintfri, IK. Sec TJtt Anltfuary, chap. XX. 
' Tiinfy tcaatrii^ tit, Ramra endJnliii, Act v. Sc. i, 
Rari Hagta, lie. yE>H;d^ I. IlS. 

336. 'I rtmtmitr my granJ/tliir,' tic, Willan'l Mimeiri, fic. of Dijit, 1. 6, aM 

Defoe'a Rn-itta, vii. Pref. 

337. Mr.Samurl IFiil^. Samuel Wctley the drier {1661-1735], v^o*^ attack 

on the edncation oFlhe Diiaenlen (1703) engaged him in a cDntroverty. 

SInriat H'.ij toiik rf* Dutaari. 1701. 
3SK. Harltj. Robert Harley, Earl of Otfurd (ift6i.i7i4]- 

'Hiavn liii aieut «,' iit. Wordiwarth, Ode, hlimalitm tf Immwlatily, 66. 

' Pk- Roiintm Cruiat,' iK. Ratinuti Ctmae, Section iv. 
358. Tmt-iarn E^gliihiua. l?ot. 

Rtvira. 1704-1713. 

Eisayi on Tradi. Dcfoc wrote KVeral tract* on the aubject of tride. 
360. Ltgion Pililian. 'Legion'a Memoriar to [he Home of Commoai in 
'e Keotiah Petition of 1701. A aecDnd Memorial appeared 



le folloH 



'Htaping caali njfir,; He. Ktmani, lii. zo. 

' Stuff ajikt emtiiHc: ' OiMIt, AM 1. Sc. ». 

'Afiregne cw/Kiiif.' Oltil/a, Act ill. Sc. 3. 
|')6l. Taland. John Toland (1670-1711}, the dciat. 
ftjfit. Note. See Wilion'a JMnr«n,<(r., '/Dtfit, 1. 73 note. 
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i;.» 



- 7^77 ""^ 



]6]. ' TJkrr gon a vtrj iamta gnlliman,' i 
FifAIr {M/matri di la Our di Fr 
Archbuhap of Rhtimi, who. od ki 

Dr. Sttriocl. Williini Sherlock (1641 ?-i707],'oiie of 'the s 
(hort timt ifltr ihe Revolution. 
364. jtt tlifumi paiiagr. See Wilwio'i Mtmai'i, ttt^ tj D^-, 
Dcfoc'f Rniinti, n. 64J-S44. 
TAe Exdaiim BUI. Paneil by the Home oF CammoDi and rejected b> ihc 

HonM of Lords i6go. 
y* W07 ciriau atcaial. WUioq'i Mtmiiri, iii. sfDtfii, 1. 156 n ua. ■ 

]66. Uu Ctmflut T'ad.,man. Th: Cmpha Ea^Ihi Tradamam. 1717. ■ 

367. ■ Tt hif litir iiaufrm.' Rifitcaoiu on iki Rrvaluliim it Framci {Stlttt mjM 

ed. P.yne, ... 97V ^ 

'Ti,/aut/Jam«,',rr. WU«<v.\ Mimth-i. f». „fD^,i. .61-163. * 

368. ' Cairagi Xad ita utrvnd; irc. Cf. Macktii, Act 1, Se. 7. 

Aa Addrui n till Diiumttrj. Thit pamphlet (1687) kcom to b«TC been 
Biihop Burnet'i. See Lec'i Lifi cf Difot and Nun aaJ Sigiria, 4lh Set. 
■». 153. 307. 

Tir Af^ui e/" HaUfia. George Sovile, Mi>ii]d[> of Halifii (i6]3-ifi95). 
The pamphlet refencd to 'by Hjiilitt appeared in 16S6. 

369. .161 tarlj Pita. Lee (Lijt- ^ Or/ir, .. 15) regardt thit pitee (1683) tod 

^tculum Ctaf/girtoatram (16S1) ■• ipurioua. 
Utm tf lii PMlipm. Williim Godwin'i Lna if EdtiiarJ and Stim 
FMip,,,Sti. ' 

Note, jtm jlfiftal to Hf«" m 
37a. 'TlnHoriuSkai nf Diuni.' Rrjieliimi ta lit Rrmltriim in Fraoa (J 
»Vi.. ed. Payne, n. 14). 
OUmixim. John OldmUon (1673-1741), whoK Kinry ef Eaglaad dui 
ilu Stigt if lit Srfal Huua tf Siuari wai publiihed in 3 volt. i7]9-i7]9. 
J71. ' Tiengi lUi Uijrff'tti. Oiiclln, Act 1. Sc. 1. 

371. 'Nil fitrcraili,' lit. CI. 'Not perccable with power of any itair.' Tit 
FaaHt ^cint. Book I. Canto 1. Si. 7. 

373. 'S/tcaiiag a vigti; m. Ct. Fravrrkt, n. ij. 

374. ^hnitrril. Henry SacbeTCte 11 (1674-1714). The termnn referred to »ai 

preached before the Uniyenity of Oxford on June i, 1701. Sec WiUon'l 
Mtmari, at. tf Difii, .1. 37-18. 
* So ikald Ui awiMlvBim,' tu. H^Iti, Ad n. Sc. 1. 

375. ,* ffymt n lii Fillrj. 1703. 

•SttwHirt M *igi,'m. 'EaileH on high ilood unabath'd De Foe.' Tit 

DamiaJ, 11. 147. 
■DitiHoir, kaaturatli' Cf. 'Honour diahonenrBble.' PateJiu Lcjr, i>. 

'CtmJtwiatd n Hiirtait'mg fami.' 'Damned to evetUtting fame.' Pope, 



iftllmi lial via Pilhriid: See 

■Kcniing lit Saeramtnral Tin (1709). 
( itpt^lial fan of licrnmg: Giy, « 
oke of^Dcfoe al i ' fellow, who had e 



Jaia^^ 




Pope, Mural Eisayi, EpiMle t, *j-I4. 
filhriid: See Swifl'i A Lttur frw* a Mimbtr af lit 
IrtlaitJ. K a Mtmtirtftit Htm tfCnmmov ii EarlanJ. 
«ar-/ r„- (■709). 

,/ /.«-.«.£.' Gay, in hi. f™,, Siai. c/ If it (.7.1), 
* fellow, who had eicelleot natural pirtl, bat wanted 
of Ifiraing." ,^^ 

Hamin, Act HI. Sc. I. ^^H 



NOTES 

jj6. ' ^tf irsMtiC liea,' lie. Cf. 'Art thon come hither to torment ul before 

thetimef S, Mairttto, viii. 19. 
377, Ifillum BauM. Willum Benian (i6Si-i7;4]. Drfoe ws> proieculea and 
imptiiooed for hii anti-Jgcobile tract! of 171], RiisoHi a[aii<ii iki Suauinn 
tflkt H».f (,JHa-<r<«T, tl<. 
'Thtjcrci tfdmlniu; ((r. Cf. Dryden, Liat, pnniid under iki Engravid 
Parlraii a/Milia, ;. 
37S. Hu HiilQry if lluu nal. H,.l„fj •:/ ihe Unim if Great Briuim, 1709. 

Af^op for Ike Mawuri 0/ C/m(«, In Dtfoc'i Hillary ef iki Uih; 410, 

edition, pp. 68.73. 
'Hamla, Prma tf Damark,' en. Sec Wilion'i Mimoiri, rri., tf Difat, 11. 4;7. 
J79. Hh novih. TboM referred to by HitlltC are Mall Flaiiden, 1711 ; Roxaat, 
1714; Captain Singlelm, 1710; CthntI Jack, 1711; and Mtmuri ef a 
Cavalier, 1710. 
Til Famly bttrMcar. 1 7 1 j- 1 7 1 8. 

^ Meddliwviilk ih uiukaa lUiig.' Cf. i Carincifimi, vi, 17. 
Jgo. ' jiU Ihefitt-nd cfhii lime.' Cymbeliae, Act ril. Sc. ]. 

'««, ly hiing; etc. Burke, RtJieeiUn^ ei ih, Rr^atutiaH 1. Fr^ana (Selicl 

Ifsrh, tJ. Payne, ii. 89). 
' Ptrfle lighi; Cf. 'Thebloani of young Detite and purple lighl of Love' 
Gray, Sir Pngteii ij f'er/, 41. 
381. Wk^ Mr. Lami uyt. He. Sec Lamb'i ' Eitimate of De Foe'e Secondary 
Novell,' written for WiUon'i Life ff Dtfu (111. 636). The paper ia re- 
printed in The fFarittfCkarla anJMary Lami, ed. E. V. Lucat, 1. JI5-3I7. 
J%t. Im/mtd a/mn Lord Chaikam. Sec Wilwn'a Memoiri, etc., 'f Defoe, >ii. 509. 
Hittory tf ApfarUiimi. An Eiiay ait ike Hillary and Rialily of Apparidtai, 



' MR. GODWIN 

Tbia wBi DiteDiibly a review of Clmuleiliy, publiibed in iSjo. Same yeara 
previouily Sir Jamea Mackintosh had auggoted that Hailitt ihould be atked to 
review Godwin't novel). Towarilt the ead of 1 Sij he wrote to Godwin : * I Me 
your noveli advertitcd to-ilay. Could you ailt Mr. Hulitl to review ihem in the 
Edhlmr^k Reiiieia. He ii a very original tbinker, and oolwiihatanding fame 
tingularitiei which appear tn me fanlti, a very powerful writer. I tay thia, thongh 
I know he it no pine^riit of mine. Hit critlijae might (erve all aur putpoaei, 
and wonld, I doubl not, promote (he intereata of literature alw.' (C. Ktgan Paul, 
ffilliam Gladwin: Hit Friend, and Oinlemfararie;, II. 189.) The Edmbargk had 
reviewed Qodwia'i Fitermod (vol. vi. p. 181}, and had pniwd Caleb milimni 
very highly in a review of the Livci of EdmarJ ami Mn Pkilifl (xxv. p. 48;). 
Cf, Haalitt'a aketch of Godwin in Ttt Spirit of Ike Age, vol. iv, pp. 100 et lej.. 



38;. DrmaliuJ. Caleb IVilliami <n* drimatiic<l by George Colman the yonngcr 

■• Tkt Iron CktH. See vol. viii. (.<« yiev/ of lie Eagli-k Stage), p. 342. 
3B6, * Samid like anlktr morn,' elc. Faradiu Lait, v. 310-311. 

'Even in kit aiiei,' lie. Cf. Gray, Elegy larjrun in a Oiunlry Ckarfk-Tard, gt. 
3S7. Oliam tim (Bgiiiaii. Cicero, Pro Saiii, XLv, 98. 

' Set'irid leiiure,' ett. B PtmtroiO, 49-50. 
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< On > SoD-DaL' 



d from FaraJiH Lnty ii 
'S<r«(W ufn lit rast'- ,ic. Cf. Macbiii, Act iii. Sc. i, 



' ^«/ /«< ■ lalUmI ieru,' etc. Tnitn <nJ Cm 



Set. 



1 froi 



T™/a 



' A pa, t/v,it: Cf. 

couatrji. "Steal b)r line i 
Trmfai, Act it. Sc. i. 
' 0-tru.p,' tie. Hmln, Act 



Loowl]' <) 

r».' The Duke of Buckingbam' 

Ben Jonion, Tit jtlcitmiit. Act 
""- ' all not go unrewirded w 



Tit Riitaritl, Act i. 



;.. Sc. 



( nci/< 



will be Fonnd in Howell'i Situ Tritii [voli. xvi. and 
bu bcFn uied by other oowljili beiidei Godwin, See Pin 
(ctup. <i%) and Charlet Reade'i 7i( ffandtring Hiir. Godwin, i 
■dvertiiemeni to anJiilrji, uyi : ' It i) bnt juil that the reader •hosld be 
■aformed that a aovel ha) been already written on thii theme, and printed 
in the year 1743, under the title of "Metnoiii of an nnfartanitc yonng 
Nobleman, Relumed from a Thirteen Yean' Slavery in America." ' Thil 
i> prctumably the work referred to by Hailitt ai ' a novel with the title of 
Amitlrf^ In 1756 appeared TXt Can of lit Hanourabti }. A., iamkly cgtrid 

• Mari and lUtlilucd: Htmry iy^ Part I., Act 111. Sc, i, 
l<)\. MtliioB aUaiit iwag*. Hancc, Saurct, ii. ], 31Q, 

< 5i>jy«( [aervile] rod//,' ere. Miaari fir MaauTt, Act ill. Sc 1. 

' Afiirj umt,' nc, Dryden, Atialnm and Aiiaapkil, i. ij6.i5S, 

394. ' Bat til iHi,' tti. Lootely ijuoled from Mac6tih, Act 11. Sc. }. 

* AJiir a liiuiaad viaeriii,' itc. Sfaakeipure, Sonnet xxv. 
'Agriai maiii mtmery,' ttc. Cf. Baadtl, Act 111. Sc. i. 

]9f. 'Alfirtino tiatr,' IK. Cf. S. Mallirai, xllL 31. 
J97. ' A rtKjnmuift./ i,c. Hamlii, Act m. Sc 1. 

^ Til icalt hj vlici m aaittd.' Cf. Paradiu Ltir, tiit. ;9t-;3i. 
jgt. 'Rraiiii lii virgi,' tte. Cf. Pope, Meral Siiafi, ii. 5s. 
399. Hii Nca, Man af Falmg. FlaruHcdj cr, Tki Hew Man oj Filing, l8oj. 



•villt. 



.817. 



Eiiay e* Sipiitchrii. igog. 

Mr. Mtlthu'i litatf. See vol, iv, (Tit Spirit tflht Agi), p. I96. 
>, Sirmni. Siiahei ffHitOrj, in Sir Smnani, 17S4. 

Am Eirliii Grammar. The grammar wai written hy Hailitt himielf anil 
publi^ied by Mn. Godvin at the Skinner Street houe. See vol it 
Bibiiogriphical Note on p. jEg. It eontaioed a letter written by Godoi 
under the pseud anym of Edward Baldwi 
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